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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1991 

House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor 

New York, NY. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 a.m., at The 
Great Hall in D'Agostino Hall, New York University, New York, 
New York, Hon. Nita M. Lowey, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Lowey, Serrano, and Molinari. 

Also present: Representative Owens. 

Staff present: Tom Wolanin, staff director and Maureen Long, 
legislative associate. 

Mrs. Lowey. I hereby call this hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education to order. 

It's a great honor for me to chair this hearing on the Reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act, which contains all of our Na- 
tion's most important student aid and higher education programs. 

The Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act will be the 
most important piece of social legislation considered by the 102nd 
Congress. 

At this time of recession and uncertainty about our Nations eco- 
nomic future, it has become more and more clear that we must 
have a highly skilled work-force if we hope to compete in the 21st 
century. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the very future of our 
Nation depends upon our ability to enact a strong reauthorization 
measure that will expand student aid and expand opportunity for 
America's students. 

This year, under the able leadership of Education and Labor 
Committee Chairman Bill Ford of Michigan, the stage is set for 
meaningful change in higher education programs— change that 
will not only help our students achieve their dreams, but help our 
Nation spur economic growth and prosperity. 

In order to ensure that we enact the best reauthorization meas- 
ure possible, the subcommittee is holding approximately 45 hear- 
ings on this subject— many of them in different parts of the coun- 
try. Already, some of the most important issues are clear. 

In the interest of time, I will only touch on the two issues I con- 
sider to be of overriding importance. 

(1) 
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First, we must expand aid for all American students, including 
the disadvantaged and the middle class. 

Our Nation's families are feeling the squeeze when it comes to 
higher education. 

College costs have risen by leaps and bounds, while the eligibility 
standards for many student aid programs have been tightened. 

The result is that poor students have no chance, and middle- 
income students are finding that the American dream of bettering 
themselves is slipping out of their grasp. 

The administration is now advocating that we further restrict 
eligibility for student aid. 

Their version of "Robin Hood" is to steal from the near-poor to 
aid the very poor. 

We should not tolerate this threat to the American dream. 

We must expand aid for all Americans, including the poor and 
the working families whose hard work and tax payments make this 
Nation great. 

I have introduced to legislation, the National Liberty Scholarship 
and Partnership Act, which provides a virtual guarantee to all dis- 
advantaged young people in this Nation that cost will not be an ob- 
stacle to college attendance. 

Moreover, I have cosponsored a bill, the Middle Income Student 
Assistance Act, to extend Federal student aid programs to middle- 
income Americans. 

Second, we will not succeed in expanding student aid for any of 
our students unless the public has full confidence in the integrity 
of our Nation's higher education programs. 

Defaults in the student loan program will cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment in excess of $2.7 billion this year. 

In fact, more than half of all Federal dollars for the guaranteed 
student loan programs are spent on default payments, rather than 
on education. 

At this crucial time in our Nation's struggle to ensure economic 
growth, we cannot afford to waste Federal education resources. 

Our Nation boasts the best higher education system in the world, 
and most of our Nation's educational institutions are providing 
high quality training for their students. 

However, the quality of some postsecondary education institu- 
tions is poor, and some institutions are engaging in outright fraud. 

We must take strong action during the reauthorization process to 
restore integrity to all Title IV student aid programs. 

It is my own view that we should do so principally by preventing 
defaults before they occur, so that we do not in any way limit the 
access of students to quality higher education programs. 

That is why I have cosponsored a bill, the Integrity in the Higher 
Education Act, along with Congressman Goodling of Pennsylvania, 
who could not be here today, which is designed to significantly 
strengthen the role of States in the approval of institutions of 
higher education. 

This bill will help us improve the quality of higher education 
programs, while also saving the taxpayers large sums of money 
which are currently being wasted through frau^ 3 and abuse. 
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TocLv, , we are privileged to have with us some of our State's 
most highly respected experts on higher education, who will offer 
their vision of the future for our Nation'* campuses. 

However, we will also hear testimony from two students who 
speak directly to the most important issues in this reauthorization. 

One student from a disadvantaged background found that Feder- 
al student aid was not available to finance her dream of a higher 
education, and it was only through extraordinary hardship that 
her family was able to help her succeed. 

Another student fell prey to a fraudulent trade school which 
bilked her, the Federal Government, and the taxpayers. 

Their testimony about the failures of Federal student aid pro- 
grams will be alarming, but it will also suggest to us a course of 
action for the committee as we promote legislative changes. 

It is particularly fitting that this hearing is taking place in New 
York— not just because New York's students rely heavily on Feder- 
al student aid, but because the New York delegation is the largest 
on the House Education and Labor Committee. 

I am pleased to welcome at this point my colleagues on the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education, Congressman Serrano from 
the Bronx, Congresswoman Molinari from Staten Island, and I am 
also pleased to welcome the senior member of our delegation, 
Major Owens. t 

We are committed to making positive changes in the Higher 
Education Act that will directly benefit New York's students and 
New York's economy. 

At this point, I will yield to my colleagues for their opening re- 
marks 

Ms. Molinari. Thank you Chairwoman Lowey, and thank you 
for bringing us together during this very important time. 

Clearly all of us here and in the United States Congress are ex- 
tremely mindful of the challenge that is before us and the impor- 
tance of the task. 

We are dealing on a national level in every area of our country 
with limited resources and an unlimited need for those resources. 

Like most other problems, that situation in that scenario is exag- 
gerated in New York City where in some cases we have the poorest 
of the poor, the most wealthy of the citizenry and the grandest of 
dreams and possibly our best hope for tomorrow, here in New York 
City. 

So we come together very mindful of our challenge and a bit 
overwhelmed by some of the difficult decisions we are going to 
have to make. 

We're going to have to focus in on Pells versus student loans. 
Real investment questions correlating the need of higher education 
to guarantee success. 

We are using this bill to fill individual voids, but perhaps we 
have to look at this bill also in terms of funding national voids, and 
giving a different perspective to filling those needs, such as teach- 
ing needs in mathematics and science as nursing professions. 

How do we use this bill to solve a lot of society's problems? I 
agree with my democratic colleagues that the administration pro- 
posal causes us great concern. 
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It could, in fact, price out as many as six million middle-class 
students. 

Middle-class students who will be virtually unable to secure a 
loan, because their family has a mortgage. 

Driving up here today, with a very close friend of mine who is a 
former dean of the College of Staten Island and sits on the New 
York City Board of Education, he came up with a point and it is 
really mindful of where we are today. 

The majority of our students will be paying as much for their col- 
lege education, if not more than, their parents paid for their house 
where their children were born. 

It's a very overwhelming situation we find our young people in 
and a very deciding moment for the future of our country. 

So I will cut my opening statement short and also submit it for 
the record, because clearly we have assembled and we are grateful 
for their participation. 

We look forward to your suggestions. 

We desperately want to hear whal you have to say and guide us 
at this critical point. 

This is the last and most significant effort that we will be 
making as the United States Congress as we enter into the next 
century. 

So the task before us is overwhelming, but what we could 
achieve from the results of today and hearings like this throughout 
this country, may be equally overwhelming on the positive side. 

I just want to take this moment to thank these very important 
men and women for taking their time to present their views and 
their visions for New York City and our Nation's higher education 
system. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Ms. Molinari. 

I would like to welcome our senior member of the delegation, 
Major Owens. Thank you for joining us, and we'll hear from Mr. 
Serrano next. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Madame Chairwoman. 

I'm very pleased that our subcommittee is holding this hearing 
in New York City. 

Each of these hearings is important because they provide an op- 
portunity to listen to the concerns and suggestions of both students 
and educators across the country. ( 

Proposals which will help us in undertaking this subcommittee s 
task of improving the Higher Education Act upon its reauthoriza- 
tion. 

I join my colleagues in thanking our host and former colleague 
President Brademas of New York University, for allowing the sub- 
committee use of this facility. t 

He's been sitting there for about a half an hour which indicates 
to him now what he used to do to witnesses when he sat over here. 

We are at a serious crossroad in this county. We need to reas- 
sess and redefine the Nation's goals in terms ui education to ensure 
among other objectives that our country has a properly educated 
and trained work force. 

In doing so, we must seek new approaches. We must rid the 
present system of programs that do not work, without undermining 
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or jeopardizing the programs that are successful in promoting the 
ability of students to pursue a higher education. 

The President has sent American youth a crushing message in 
his budget proposal to free student aid programs for fiscal year 
1992. 

That is, that the administration is obviously unwilling to invest 
in programs that would make college accessible to all Americans. 

Student loan defaults, grants and loans, efforts to simplify the fi- 
nancial aid process, improving minority student access, and in- 
creasing funds available to the various Title IV programs are cru- 
cial for fulf M ing the goal of the Higher Education Act. 

That goal is to make postsecondary education available to all 
Americans. 

Minority students, access and retention is still a major problem 
in America today. 

We must improve and promote the delivery of postsecondary edu- 
cation to minority students in tutorial, counseling and recruitment 
programs. 

According to recent census data, minority populations have in- 
creased and thus, are becoming a larger proportion of the school 
age population. 

Teacher shortages, and especially the shortages of minority and 
bilingual teachers, is such that an increased and a renewed effort 
must be made to recruit and professionally train teachers. 

Teachers must be empowered to address the special educational, 
cultural and linguistic needs of second language minority students. 

Later this week, I plan to introduce legislation establishing a 
teacher opportunity program to enable paraprofessionals working 
in targeted schools to become certified teachers through part-time 
and summer study. 

Access, support and determination are the keys for our students, 
parents and teachers. 

I look forward to listening and learning from our distinguished 
panelists today. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 
Major Owr ,s? 

Mr. Owens. Chairwoman Lowey and my colleagues, Congress- 
man Moiinari and Congressman Serrano, I want to thank you for 
bringing these hearings to New York City. 

I have no opening statement. We have a very impressive array of 
all-star witnesses here and I would like to get on with that busi- 
ness, starting with our star witness who, if ever they created a hall 
of frame for gre it legislators, it would be headed by John Brade- 
mas. 

Mrs. Lowey. ^ank you, Major. 

Before we begin, in honor of New York, we have this Big Apple 
timer. 

Unfortunately, we understand that we're going to be called back 
to Washington this afternoon for some important votes. 

So we're going to keep rather tough time on both our witnesses, 
as distinguished they may be, and also our colleagues. We're going 
to limit all of us to 5 minutes. 
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I believe one of our staff will be turning this timer and when you 
hear the bell, you'll know that's a little bit of a hint. 

I do apologize in advance, this is necessary to ensure that all 
wittnesses are heard. , 

At this point, I want to thank Dr. Brademas for hosting this 
hearing, for being our star witness. We are very appreciative to 
you. , 

Certainly, Dr. Brademas as you know, was a leader in Congress, 
and is now the president of our Nation's largest private university. 

Dr. Brademas served in Congress for 22 years, where you were a 
principal author of major legislation affecting all levels of educa- 
tion, including higher education. , 

He also served as a Majority Whip in the House. In fact, it s a 
position that just opened up again, unfortunately. 

You've been president of New York University since 1981 and 
more recently, Dr. Brademas was asked by Chairman Ford of the 
Education and Labor Committee to act as an advisor to our com- 
mittee during this very important reauthorization process. 

Again, I am very grateful to you, Dr. Brademas, for hosting this 
hearing and for being our first witness. We are very privileged to 
have you here and we thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN BRADEMAS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Madame Chair and distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee. At the outset, let me extend 
a warm welcome to all of you at New York University. 

We had Boris Yelstin here last Friday morning, so this is a very 
exciting week. We have a distinguished group of New Yorkers and 
I'm delighted to see so many New Yorkers on this important com- 
mittee. 

I echo how particularly agreeable it is, because I served on your 
subcommittee and full committee, as you say, for more than two 
dec fides 

I want also to say how glad I am that my valued friend and col- 
league, Bill Ford is the Chairman of the committee, because I think 
he is one of the ablest legislators with whom I ever served in the 
House of Representatives. , 

I'm glad also to welcome another old friend, Tom Wolamn who is 
as knowledgeable as anybody in our Nation's capital or in the 
country on the subject that brings us together. 

What I want to do this morning is place your deliberations in 
concrete context by illustrating the significant ways in which the 
Higher Education Act contributes to this University and its stu- 
dents. , 

And I would ask you unanimous consent that my complete state- 
ment be printed in the record as read, so that I could focus on the 
more significant and far reaching Title IV. 

I recommend, as you look at this title, the following guidelines. 
To recapture the buying power of Pell grants and making the tools 
of access for which they were designed, the maximum award 
should be increased substantially from the current $2,400 and an- 
nually adjusted to keep pace with inflation. 
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I wholly associate myself, Madame Chair, with your observations 
on the importance of expanding aid for all students, which I know 
is the view of Chairman Ford, as well as Chairman Pell in the 
Senate. 

I disagree with the administration's proposal to target the major- 
ity of Pell money to families with incomes of less than $10,000, be- 
cause doing that would make it even more difficult for many 
needy, I reiterate "needy" students, from lower and middle income 
families to qualify for grants. 

When I heard you speak of your proposing the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act, Madame Chair, I recall that in 1978, when 
I was majority rep, Congressman Ford came to my office in the 
Capital. 

There the two of us put together the Middle Income Student As- 
sistance Act of that year and persuaded President Carter that it 
would be a very good idea if he got on board the "train," because 
we let him know that it was going to move out of the station. 

He decided to become the engineer. He invited us to the White 
House, at which point you will recall, we announced that legisla- 
tion. 

I suggest further that the termination of Pell au irds be tied in 
some manner in levels of tuition and that larger grants be given 
freshman and sophomores. 

And finally, I hope you will consider favorably the proposal made 
by members of both bodies, to make the Pell grants an entitlement. 

I join the majority of leaders in the higher education community 
in recommending increased loan limits for the Stafford loan pro- 
gram. 

You rightly spoke of the serious issues of student loan defaults 
and I know that your committee is already aware of studies that 
show that a substantial volume of defaults occurs at profitmaking 
trade schools. 

I should tell you, so that you will know, that at New York Uni- 
versity the default rate is under four percent. 

We take very seriously our responsibility for maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the program. 

I want to say that as the students who often graduate from col- 
lege with sizable and in many cases unmanageable debt, you must 
be concerned about that issue. 

I would favor allowing loan recipients to stretch out repayments 
and consolidate various loans. 

I also hope, Madame Chair and members of the subcommittee, 
that if you review these programs, the campus base programs, 
SEOGs, College Work Study, Perkins Loans, that in order to be re- 
sponsive to changing students needs, you will consider giving 
campus administrators more flexibility in transferring funds from 
one program to another. 

I oppose the effort of the Bush Administration to kill all Federal 
contributions to the Perkins Loan program, which as you know 
provides institutions money for loans to needy students. 

Withdrawal of such funds would cause hardship on many cam- 
puses, including ours here, where we rely on Perkins loans to sup- 
plement other sources of aid. 
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I'm just saying in 10 years of my presidency at this university, 
we have more than tripled the amount of student financial aid that 
comes from university sources. 

Sc. we are working very hard to generate funds at the State level, 
as well as in the private sector. 

But the Federal programs are absolutely essential to our capac- 
ity to make possible access to a first class education to talented but 
needy students. 

In this connection, I want to say a special word of appreciation to 
Major Owens, for what we here call the Owens Fellowships that 
provide encouragement for minority participation and graduate 
education. 

You may be interested, Mr. Owens, to know that this university 
has created a faculty resources network under which we have in- 
vited faculty from a dozen or so colleges and universities in the 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut area to come here for high 
power seminars on certain subjects. 

We have just in the last couple of years expanded that network 
to bring faculty from the historically black colleges. 

So we're trying to be very sensitive to the importance of improv- 
ing the quality of education for minority students. 

I just have just become a member of the board of Spellman Col- 
lege myself. In fact, I'm going to my first meeting. 

I conclude, Madame Chairperson 

Mrs. Lowey. As the host, by the way, you may have another 
minute or two. 

Dr. Brademas. I've learned to talk fast, I was not on the Senate. 

I conclude by telling you that a symbol of what brings us togeth- 
er is perhaps represented by the action that caught the attention of 
all of us last week. 

I wrote on letter on Friday to Bill Gray, in which I said, "Dear 
Bill, from one majority whip to another, from one president to an- 
other, greetings and congratulations." 

I congratulated Mr. Gray on what I know must have been a diffi- 
cult decision in some respects for him. But that Bill Gray, who is so 
widely respected, decided to become the president of the United 
Negro College Fund, is the best, I think, concrete symbol of the im- 
portance of the legislation that you are met today to consider. 

To ensure access to talented but needy students to a first class 
education. 

Madame Chairperson, members of the subcommittee, thank you 
very much for asking us here and I look forward, as do you, to 
hearing the comments of my other colleagues who appear before 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. John Brademas follows:] 
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jptirod.vctory Ramarka 

Madame Chair an* dietinguiehad mambere of tha aubcommittaa, lat 
■a axtend to you a warn welcome to Naw York University, I am 
eepecielly pliaeed, Rapraaantativa Loway, that a diatlnguiahad 
Naw Yorker la in the chair today. 

It ia. of couree, a particular plaaaura for at to act aa your 
boat here today. Aa you know, I aarvad in Congraaa for twenty- 
two yaars - throughout that time on tha Education and Labor 
committee and on tha Poetsscondsry Education Subcommittas. And 
if you will allow ma to aay ao, I continue to take prid« in 
havinc «>l*y*J a u«t during that tima in ahaping tha policiea of 
our national government in aupport of aducation and culturt and 
other areas of American life. 

I an honored aa Wall to appear with several distinguished New 
Yorkere - Dr. Timothy Healy and the Honorable Jorge Betieta, 
even aa I welcome my fellow president*, D. Bruca Johnston snd 
Patricia Ewere. 

If as a Member of Congress I devoted my time to education, 
obviouely I continue to be preoccupied with teaching and learning 
ae, sines 1981, president of New York Univereity. 

l think it fitting, indeed, that you ehould choose for your forum 
today a univereity tdinpui». 

The decieions you end your colleagues on ths committee make over 
3. "A year will havi a profound impact on tha institutions of 
higher learning of our country, the Uvea of the etudente who 
attend thorn and, it la not too much to aay, the future of the 
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nation. 

in tha United Statea, Americans faoe a burgeoning array of 
problam. " from combatting crime and druge to cleaning up the 
anvironmsnt, Iron fighting AiDa to hslping th. homeleaa, from 
^invigorating a liatleaa aohool ayatea to raigniting a stalled 
aconony. 

Looking abroad We aaa ample evidence of the Jfiftnaaa and 
farooity with which tha world changaa. Tha •Ijetion ^J*!}?!* 
popularly choaan laadar in tha hiatory of Ruaeia, tha dismantling 
of apertheid in South Africa, an aeaaaaination and and of a 
ruling dynaaty in India. 

Who would hava thought thaaa developmente poaaibla avan a yaar 

ago? 

What saama to ma obvioua ia that to deal with tha changaa and 
chlllaSoa 1 hava citad -both international and domeatic " will 
raoiiJa all tha knowlodga, intalliganoa and imagination wa can 
52ts£ And I thlnK it ii not parochial of ma aa a univaraity 
to aaaart that it ia difficult anough in tha baat of 
SJcuSSnwa U Spa .Sccaaafuny with auch lamanae probl.ms but 
JhlS^t wiU Da iSpoaaibla to do so without a cadra of highly 
aducatad man and woman. 

in fact it ia no axaggaration to aaaart that in tha modarn world, 
human capital ia tha moat pracioua resource a country haa. 
Indiaoanaab'J to tha production of that human capital are 
SllSS Ina univaraitiaa. And indisp.n.able to both axcallanc. 
of and accaaa to highar aducation ia tha aupport of tha Tadarai 
govarnmant. 

Moreover tha Amarican poopla hava come increasingly to racogniBa 
thJJ lilt happana in our echoole, collegea and unlvereltiee - or 
do» not happen -- directly af facta the atrongth of our economy, 
S5 .2Sri?y P o? our Pv.dtri and tha qu-Hty of cur national life. 

The roia of your committee will be crucial to reaching those 
ooale. To you falla the taek of extending and, whara 
Appropriate, modifying tha Higher Education Act. 

Thi. measure ia one to which I feel atrong bonds, having helped 
Sits SI Miginsl Highsr education Act of 1965 and lta landmark 
amendmanta in 1872 and 1976. 

So I am wtll awara ot your r«« P nneibility — and your 
opportunity. 

t am >i>o awara of tha high quality of laaderahip thia committee 
PrSg. to Krwo?,. VoSr chSirmanl; Congre.aman W IHem D. Ford 
of Michigan, ia ona of the moat knowledgeable, aKillful, 
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energetic legielatore in Congrats. I count him e valued friend 
aa wall aa former colleague. 

NYU ina HE& 

What I want to do thia morning ia placa your deliberetione in 
ooncrata context by drawing on tha example of Naw York Univaraity 
to illuatrata tha aignifioant waya in which tha Highar Education 
Act contributaa to thia univaraity and ita etudente. 

About Naw York Univaraity t wa ara tha largaat privata univaraity 
in tha United Statee, with eome 44,000 atudanta in 13 aohools, 
collagaa and divieiona, a faculty that numbers ovar 5,000, and an 
annual budgat of $i«2 billion. 

Naarly half that budgat can ba aacribad to tha NYU Medical 
Cantar. I muet alao point out that in tarma of thia univaraity 1 a 
endowment, on a par-atudant (FTE) basis, NYU ia far from a rich 
institution* 

Aa a rssult, my collaaguaa and I hava to work hard to raise funda 
from privata aouroaa to supplement tha tuition and faaa paid by 
atudanta and thair familiee. But naithar privata philanthropy 
nor student tuition ia enough to do tha job, Wa must look to 
governmente, both stata and Federal, and in particular, Federal, 
for support of raaaaroh and atudant financial aid. 

For 160 years, gsnsrationa of immigrante to tha Unitad Statas 
hava aant thair childran to Waahington Square, whara thaaa young 
paopla hava oftan baan tha firat in their faailiaa to gat a 
collaga education. For thaaa atudanta, many of whom com from 
low- and middle-income familiee, aaaistanca from tha Fedaral 
government ia crucial to thair ability to attand NYU. 

I ahall cita a faw Titles of HEA to tnaka tha point that thia 
lagislation haa a major impact on oar nation'e campuees. I won't 
attempt to ba comprehensivs in my analysis . 

TiUf II 

I turn first to Titla XI, tha principal inatrumant of Federal 
support for acadamic and raaaaroh librariaa, library education 
and raaaaroh in library and information acience. 

nyu 1 a library system, like nearly all raaaarch libraries in the 
United Btatea, ia caught by the praasuras of increasing damanda 
for ssrvicss, rapidly changing technology and inadequate 
financial eupport. 

In order both to eurvive and to aarve tha neede of socisty, 
today 1 a librariae muat modernize, economise and ahara tha use or 
modern technology through cooperative bibliographic natworke* 

3 
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zn the part, our imr Holaee Bobet Library the antaor of 
NYU 1 a library lyitm — hee benefitted groatXy froa Title ZI 
oranta for etrengthening raeearch librariee. Wa hava ueed thaaa 
grante for innovative joint pro j acta with other Mow York 
librariaa to convert bibliographic recorde into ooaputeriied 
fora, aaking mora widoly eveii=bXe, for oxaaplo, information 
about tha iapreseive collactiona in art and architecture at NYU 1 a 
feaod Znatituto of Fino Arta. Our Taaiaont Xnetitute Library of 
Labor Hittory haa alao raooivod funda te eatalog ita unigu* 
holdings and aake thea aore aooaaaibla to ocholaro around tha 
country. 

Titlo ZZ hao boon vital to academic librariao. Congrooo hao 
reoognited tht worth of thia aaaaura and hao conoiatontly 
rajactod attaapto by the Mtainiatration ovar «m last dorado to 
kill tha prograa. Even aa Z applaud tha aurvival of Titla ZZ, X 
auot nota that FaJaral library prograna hava navar boon 
ganaroualy funded. Thia ia ona araa that daaarvaa aota attention 
rathar than neglect. 

pifeia vz 

Anothar topic long of concern to aa ie international education. 
Juet twenty-five yoara ago, Z vae chief eponeor in Congrooo of 
the Znternational Education Act of 1966 a forerunner of Title 
VZ of the Higher Education Act. 

Con anyone doubt the ooundneee of the inveetaent the United 
Statee govarnaent haa aade in foreign language and area etudiee, 
in ocholarly research about foreign affaire and in international 
exohangae? 

Title 7X haa been tha keyetona of that inveetment, helping 
develop a highly-trained cadre of acholare and teachers In 
foreign language and aree etudiee. 

The priaary prograaa in Title VI are the National Reeource 
Centare and tho Foreign Language and Area Studioe (F1AS) 
fellowships. Tha aodeat funda eupplied through Title VI 
leverage greater contribution© by colleges and univeraitiee 
thomoolves. 

New York Univereity ia today a partner in three National Resource 
Centers: 

1) The Joint Canter for Near Eastern Studiee, in which our 
Hagop Kevorkian Center for Near Eastern Studies haa einca 
1967 participated with Princeton Univereity. 

2) The New York University and Columbia University consortium 
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for Latin American and Caribbean Studies, which was 
designated a national Resource Center three years ago; and 

3) Our latest additions The New York city Consortium for 
European Studies, created by New York University in 
cooperetion with the New School for Social Research and 
Columbia , and scheduled to begin operating next fall. 

Next year, 18 NYU scholars, supported by FXAS fellowships, will 
pursue advanced language and international studies in conjunction 
with these oenters. 

As wt soan today 1 s headlines and hear the television reports 
about the extraordinary development* in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet union — only last week X welcomed Boris Yeltsin to NYU - 
- the ongoing conflicts in the Middle East, the coming of Europe 
in 1992, the emerging linkages among the countries and peoples in 
our own hemisphere — the importance of supporting 
interdisciplinary scholarship about these areas of the world 
seems obvious* 

We need to invest far more then we have been doing in learning 
about other countries, cultures and peoples — and Title VI is an 
essential part of this effort. 

yitla ix 

Another valuable component of the Higher Education Act is Title 
IX, which authorises fellowship and traineeship programs for 
graduate and professional study. 

Eight years ago, I served on the National Commission on Student 
Finaaolal Assistant* and ehaired the Oraduat* Bdueatian 
Subcommittee of the Commission, in December 1903, the Commission 
issued a report on graduate education Which enjoyed the unanimous 
support of its twelve members — among them, the distinguished 
Chairman of the House Education and Mbor Committee, Bill Ford, 
and the distinguished Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and the Humanities, Claiborne Pell. 

In that report our Commission called for increased support for 
graduate students, including fellowships and research and 
training assistantships. "Unless adequate student aid is 
available, 19 said our Commission, "the nation will not be able to 
attract the talented young people it needs into graduate 
education i 11 

Title XX is the fulcrum of financial support for graduate and 
professional students. And I am pleased that, partly in 
response to our graduate education report, Title IX vaa expanded 
in 1984 to include the Jacob K. Javits fellowships for gifted 
college graduates to pursue advanced study in the arts, 
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humanitiea and aocial aciancaa. 



Stataa. 



Finally, 1 want to cojj.nl ^ ~J*^«*»£tti ESSS 
poataeoondary atudlaa: Tltla XV. 

A. on. of tha architects of a.v.ral of th. g?>»«,^i!St 
conatltuta Tltla IV, I can ae.ur. you that they J»»j & 2£in 
.xpraaaion of tha concern of both Dj«jM JjJ^gg» 

srsffJX SiSSS "sia^s.'^! < 

Toward that and «. r^S^t^^A^S!%^ EKS' 
J n rSnt. ln 3h^ younj paopl. th. 

SSSU'tf g C o h to ft col?.ga. our ~^t»ant wa. a^P 1. and 
■treightforvard: doaira ■»* ™\ t V * sKtee. 

Kay to educational opportunity in tha United Stataa. 

t 4-v.. _„„-t-fti i«tion of Fadaral atudant aid programs 
In ay judgment, tha eonetelia " * public policy. 

would not hftv« bean abl* to do bo* 

H.r- at ™,*«^il'^jSl^ SSlffi^ 
undergraduate etude ""'^J programe. During tha paet 

^elS2. 0 3S. f SSa2S: , SJSv!d f from .11 aouroaa, feo.l 
million in aid. 

Hot aurprlaingly, .vary time lagi.lation to continu. tha 
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Authorisation of HEX is coneidered, it it Title ZV that provokes 
th» Boat debate. Tha battlee ara avan more haatad in timee of 
fiscal constraint. Tha iaauaa you on thia committee fact 
includat directing aid toward poor fir niddle-cleae college 
atudente, tha crowing imbalance betvaan grants and loans, and tha 
problem of rising loan defaulte# 

Prom ay perspective, aa laadar of a major privata university, Z 
recommend, aa you axanina Titla ZV, tha following guidelineet 

Pall flrantaa To recapture tha buying powar of Pall Granta, which 
has arodad coneidorebly in raoant yoara, and to make than tha 
toola of sceass for which thay vara daaigntd, maximum awards 
should ba incraaaad substantially from tha currant $2,400 and 
adjustad annually to koap paca with inflation. 

Tha Buah Administration has urgad an incraaaa in tha Pall grant 
maximum, but would pay for tha riaa by ainply eliminating 400,000 
atudanta from eligibility. By targeting the majority of Pell 
funds to familiee with inoomea of leaa than $10,000, the 
Administration would make it even more difficult for many usedx 

z reiterate, anfly -- atudente from lower end middle-income 
familiee to qualify for granta. Thia would be unwiee policy and 
Z fully agree with Senator Pell who said of the Buah propoaali 
"The need ie for more granta for more atudente not more money for 
fewer students." 

Z suggsst furthsr that determination of Pell awarde be tied in 
aome manner to levele of tuition, and that larger granta be given 
to freshmsn and eophomorea. Such "front loading" of Pall granta 
would encourage etudanta to postpone borrowing and thereby 
alleviate heavy debt burdene. 

Finally, Congreaa ehould certainly consider Z hope favorably 
— the propoaal of Sanatore Xennedy, Simon and other members of 
both houeea to make Pell Granta an entitlement. 

flamtnl Ufl LMim Z join the majority of leadere in the higher 
education community in recommending increaeed loan limite for tha 
Stafford loan program. 

student Loan Dafaulta t I realise the Committee will be oloeely 
examining the issue of etudent lean defaults. The loan default 
ieeue calls for correcting some misconceptione. 

Here ?et me explain that college atudente are not necessarily 
more negligent than other beneficiaries of Federal programa. 

Indeed, the default rate for student loans ia lower than that for 
many other Federal loan programa, auch aa Small Business 
Administration and farm relief loans. 
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I think it aleo iaportant to ••P*"*" "a.!!!? ^ee."?. 
intended to 90 to pereone of aodeet econoaic mean.. Tiieee are 
S who orten hive no or.dit record, or «rning hi«tory, 
K, to whoa bank, would not make unaecured loan*. Xn other 
worde? without Federally guaranteed atudant loane, aany young 
paopla would nflt be able to go to college at all. 

Your Coaaittee ia already awar. of etudiee that ^ J*g • 
aubetantial voluae of defaulte occur, at profit-making trade 
.ciScE? In fact, although atudant. in proprietary .ohool. 
account for 22 percent of loana, they account for 44 P«°«* °* 
JoSn^urrontl/in default. Their default rate "Percent, 
compared to tan pereant for four-year collegea. At NYU, 1 may 
add* it' a lowar atill -- under four percent » 

Hare 1 in no way want to argue that poeteecondary institution, 
•hould ba exempt from evaluation or critleiem. 

Tn .,,i T . armm with ooliciae that est a cartain aaxiaua 
I??oweble default ratS (the currant rat. ia 35 percent) before 
inatiStion! IS rSderid inaligibl. to receive guarantead loan.. 

th . noint of view of th. etudenta themeelvea, who of tan 
Jraouat. Soa^UeJe^ith .liable in .any caee. , unmanageable 

debt, I favor allowing loan recipiente to •*"*°J |l f. ut tn - 
repeyaent. and oonaolidata varioua loana. In thia way , tna 
government ean ba paid btck and etudente kapt from going into 
da fault. 

Si^rSJJal, SSh then add th.ir own fund, and di.tribut. th. 
aid to atudant*. 

T . r«vi«wina these proaraa.. Congraaa ahould, ao a. to be 
re.5on.iSe to cXnginratudant nS.de, «°n.id.rgiving caapu. 
adminietratore more flexibility in tranafarring fund, froa ona 
program to- another • 

Tha Bueh Adainiatration wanta to kill all Federal ^^gioj. 
aid. 

Caneluaion 

wow I have looked briefly at four title, of th. HEA. You on thia 
llVl Sill epSnS th. greater part ot two year, iaaereing 
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youraalvaa in tha intricaciaa of tha antira Highar Education Act. 

Froa financial aid to facility*, froa PXMB to trio, froa 
nontradltlonal atudanta to cpraduata atudanta — your juriadiotion 
ia a vida ona. Youra la a 30b that dtaanda aaatary of taohnical 
languaga and coaplicatad formulaa. But your work haa a 
profoundly huaan diaanaion. 

Youra ia not an abatraot antarpriaa but ona that dirootly at facta 
tha futura of ailliona of aan and woman, and aa Z hava aaid 
aarliar, tha futura of tha Rapublio. X viah you wall. 
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Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much, Dr. Brademas. 
We nave a few questions for you. 

First of all, I appreciate your comments on your disagreement 
with the administration's proposal to limit grants, Pell grants, for 
those with incomes below $10,000. 

First of all, I happen to believe it's good public policy to extend 
the availability of grants to moderate income students, because as 1 
travel around my district, I see that those students are feeling the 

Sq iVs just impossible for them to take advantage of a college educa- 

tl0 However, in addition to being good public policy, I think if we 
are going to continue to build support for this program, unless we 
provide access for middle income families to these grants and 
loans, we're not going to be able to sustain support for the student 
aid program. 
I wonder if you could comment on this? 

Dr Brademas. I totally agree, and as a matter of fact, when Mr. 
Ford and I met, as I told you, 13 years ago to discuss this very 
point, there were two reasons that we were concerned to fashion 
such legislation, aside from the fact that there was another propos- 
al in the wings that we thought was not a very good idea. But 1 
won't get into that right now. , 

One, is that we were of the view, because I think we were good 
enough politicians, as are you all, to hear the voices from our dis- 
tricts, that there were many families of middle income where there 
was financial need in that family on the part of the children in the 
family who wanted to go to college. 

Now when I was a college student, my father ran a restaurant, 
my mother was a public school teacher, there was four of us in col- 
lege at the same time. ... r- 

We were a middle income family, but certainly there was finan- 

cisl need 

I had the advantage of the GI Bill, as well as a scholarship at my 
university and working in the summer and getting some help from 
parents. That's how we did it. . ... 

The second point beyond asserting that there is need in middle 
income families or may be need, depending on the financial needs 
analysis, is precisely the one you've just said in very blunt f ashion. 

If we write these Federal student aid programs in such fashion 
as to be targeted solely on the very poor, which the administration 
wishes to do, the effect of that will be to erode seriously support on 
the part of middle income America, for the programs that make it 
possible for the very poor to have access to the student aid. 

I shall not go into motivation on the part of the administration. 1 
won't this morning, but I've done so in other forums and I m per- 
fectly willing to do it here. . .. 

But I don't like it. I think it's wrong and I think the effect of it 
would be to kill public support for student aid clear across the 
board. 

Mrs. Lowey. 7h?nk you. 

One additional qutstion, Dr. Brademas. .,,.„,.. , 
There's been a lot of talk about choice in education. This word 
has a lot of meanings. V' e won't def ine choice today as it applies to 
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elementary and secondary education, and we won't get into a 
debate about choice in that regard. However, in postsecondary edu- 
cation, as a president of a private institution, I would appreciate if 
you would comment on the importance of choice for youngsters at 
the college level. 
Dr. Brademas. Absolutely. 

One of the glories of American higher education, and I think it[s 
widely understood that our system of colleges and universities is 
without question the best in the world. 

I interrupt myself to say that within the last $ weeks I've given 
addresses in Greece and the University of Oxford in England, talk- 
ing about higher education. 

Although those are great universities, I think our system of 
higher education is unsurpassed. 

Among the reasons that our system of higher education is held 
in such high regard is the legislation you met here tocSy to discuss 
to make it possible for people to have access to the aid they require 
to go to college. 

But another of the reasons, is that we have a pluralistic base in 
our system of higher education. 

When I was a Representative in Congress of the Third District of 
Indiana, I had in my district the University of Notre Dame, on the 
board of which I sit; St. Mary's College, where I used to teach; 
Votion College, Menninite; regional campuses of Indiana Universi- 
ty and Perdue Universityi Bethele College of Four Year Liberal 
Arts Evangelic?* College. 

I had every kind of college and university you could imagine 
right in one congressional district. I think that's marvelous. 

I think it's essential that we say to young Americans and if I 
may say so, to older Americans, because more and more of them 
are going to college also, "You don't have to go to just one type of 
college or university. 

You may go to a 2-year technical institute, a 4-year community 
college, a 4-year liberal arts college, you may go to a private insti- 
tution or a public institution. " 

As you know, Madame Chair and members of the subcommittee, 
today all institutions of higher learning are public and all institu- 
tions of higher learning are private. 

Why do I say that? 

Because the public institutions are out raising money from pri- 
vate sources. 

All the Big Ten universities, for example, have very high fund 
raising campaigns, and we the private institutions depend very im- 
portantly on monies provided by the State of New York. 

I don't think they are going to supply as much as we think they 
should, but that's another issue. 

But particularly the Federal Government. Without this pluralis- 
tic base, students would not have a choice. 

Mrs. Lowey. I appreciate your support for programs that provide 
better understanding of the areas and cultures abroad. 

Certainly in times of real questions about our competitiveness, if 
we don't provide the funds for these critical programs. I think it 
will be a grave mistake on our part. 

I appreciate your support. 
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Dr. Brademas. If it would not be inappropriate, Madame Chair- 
person, and being familiar with your customs, I might ask unani- 
mous consent to insert following my own statements a couple ot 
speeches I made recently on the importance of international educa- 

Because you may know I was the author, before most of you were 
born, of the International Education Act of 1966. 
Ms. Molinari. I was born. 

Mr. Serrano. I was thinking of one for the assembly. 

Dr Brademas. Mr. Serrano, you were born thinking of running a 
university, as I was born thinking of running for Congress, which 
was the precursor of Title VI of the Higher Education Act. 

And I may say that I am also not happy with the administration, 
apparently not very supportive of international education. 

All the more, we should have learned given what s going on in 
the Middle East, what went on in Central America, what went on 
in Vietnam, et cetera. , . f 

We need to know much more about other peoples and cultures ot 
the world. So I express my views on that issue as well. , 

Mrs Lowey. We certainly will be pleased to receive it and in- 
clude it in the record, because I think, and I knew many of my col- 
leagues agree, that we would be taking an extraordinary risk if we 
didn't invest in these programs, considering the enormous changes 
in Europe and throughout the world. I thank you very much tor 
your testimony. 

Ms. Molinari? , . , 

Ms. Molinari. Just one quick question, Doctor, and thank you 
for allowing us the use of your wonderful facilities here. 

You mentioned briefly and we all have been uniquely aware ot 
the situation facing the proprietary schools. 

As a former Member of Congress, how do you suggest we go 
about correcting that situation? 
Dr. Brademas. Very carefully. 
Ms. Molinari. Thank you. 

Now I see why you got where you are. ... , 

Dr. Brademas. I know that the administration had made some 
suggestions, and I know there are suggestions being made by mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. , . 

I am familiar-I know that Senator Nunn has produced a study. 

I think Mrs. Lowey has made a very important point when she 
suggests to pursue a metaphor from the field of health, preventive 

° a We need to pay more attention before we get into trouble than 

We i h th V ink e w n e're paying a price for having moved over the last 
decade away from grants to loans. *r „ A 

We are all aware that the guarantee loan program is utilized 
chiefly-I won't say chiefly, but in large measure, by persons who 
have not been familiar with making loans and don t have that 
custom in their culture. . , , . , , 

I do think, nonetheless, that we need to be fairly tough-minded 
on it. I believe in the sanctity of contract. 

If you agree that you're going to take a loan and pay it back, you 
should do so. 
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I think we need to strengthen the State agencies, the States to 
give them more strength. 

I know that the issue proprietaries is a sensitive subject, but I 
don't think it could be ignored, because the rest of the world of 
higher education is getting a black eye because of troubles that 
seem chiefly in one sector. 

I think it s in the interest of the proprietaries themselves, to take 
the lead in figuring out a way to ensure integrity of the loan 
system. 

Ms. Molinari. Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Mr. Serrano? 

Mr. Serrano. I would like to preface one question for you, Mr. 
President. 

Incidentally, I just want to tell you that in addition to those 
international trips, you should include some local ones, because re- 
member that President Eisenhower had a university before he 
became President, and I certainly think you've got all it takes to be 
in that arena too for 1992. 

Dr. Brademas. Thank you, I think, Mr. Serrano. 

Mr. Serrano. This past Friday I had the greatest honor I've had 
since I was a commencement speaker at Bronx Community College, 
average age 31. 

A lady came up to me and said something very interesting. 

She said, "I finally made it after raising children and going 
through all kinds of situations, and everything indicates that I will 
be making anywhere from $30,000 to $35,000 pretty soon." 

She says, 'That's the good news. The bad news is now I won't 
qualify to get any assistance for my children to go to school/' 

That was tragic, because we were celebrating the struggle, only 
to find out that she simultaneously felt half defeated. 

So my question to you is: Frpm your political experience and 
your experience in this world of education, are we past the point of 
ever discussing a guaranteed 'Tree Education" in this country? 

Is there a constituency for free education as strong as there was 
for the war in the Gulf? Is it something that we should even put 
some energies into for those of us who believe it should happened. 

Dr. Brademas. Well, I must give you a candid response. 

This is almost— this is a dangerous question you put to me, be- 
cause it conjures up a reaction on my part about the fix this com- 
pany is in right now, in 1991. 

I think we are not on the edge of providing a free education to 
everybody. We have a $320 billion budget deficit. 

Congress and the President locked themselves into the budget 
last year. 

To be very straightforward about it, the President doesn't seem 
to be much interested in the kinds of issues that bring us together 
here. 

Senator Rockefeller got his report of his committee out today on 
children and I was reminded that nearly 20 years ago, Tom, Sena- 
tor Mondale and I wrote the comprehensive child development bill. 

The first major child day care program in the history of the 
country, Mr. Nixon vetoed it. 

If you look at the administration's education program, you don't 
see a lot of new money in it, because the administration and to 
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some extent some of my former colleagues in Congress have not 
wanted to come to grips with these fundamental underl. .ung issue 
of what does the country care about. 

Now when the President said in his inaugural address, this 
country has more will than wallet," he was wrong. 

This is the richest country in human history. We have the 
wallet, we don't have the will, that's the problem. 

If we were able tc adopt the kind of legislation, extend the kind 
of legislation we are talking about here today, if we're to pay atten- 
tion to children the way the Rockefeller commission suggests, we 
have to change our mind set. 

And the President of the United States has to start paying atten- 
tion to these matters and indicate that he really cares about it. 

You've got billions going into savings and loans bailouts. We 
don't seem to be willing to bail out the children of the country or 
the young people of the country, or when you speak of somebody 
age 31 getting a degree, other people who wish to better themselves 
in life through education. ... . e *u„* 

So I don't think I would say we are on the edge yet of that 
golden dream. I would say one other thing. t 

I don't see anything wrong with this pluralistic mix of financial 
support for going to college or for paying the bills. 

Some money from the Federal Government, some money from 
the State governments, some money from private foundations, 
some from business and industry and some from the families of the 
student and some from the students themselves. 

I believe in the gospel of hard work. But now there may be situa- 
tions in which that Kind of supoort is not possible, and that s all 
the more reason we need the kind of legislation that you re talking 
about today. 

Mrs. Lowey. Major Owens? , 

Mr. Owens. Continuing in that same vein, Dr. Brademas, tne 
President's program America 2000 is a comprehensive approach to 
transform our education in America, however inadequate it may 
be, it's the only one out there. Democrats don t have one. 

I would like your comments on the lack of a role, a significant 
role for higher education. , 

Higher education will have to be the engine, it seems to me, that 

drives that. omi , , e . . 

If we are going to realize certain goals by the year be nrst 
in mathematics and science and have 90 percent of our students 
graduating, the teachers will have to bear a large part of that 

The universities are not producing those teachers and they are 
not producing the teachers of teachers, and yet there is no provi- 
sion made, no recognition of that. . ... , 

Here in New York City we have a majority of our junior high 
schools and our high schools that don't have teachers teaching sci- 
ence and mathematics who majored in mathematics and science in 

So it seems to me that universities should play, must play a far 
greater role in America 2000. 

Dr. Brademas. I totally agree with you, Mr. Owens, and I call to 
your attention that at the famous Charlottesville Summit, where 
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Mr. Bush was with the Governors, that hardly a word was said 
about higher education* 

It was almost totally devoted to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. I'm a strong champion of elementary secondary education. 

I was on a subcommittee with a fellow named Hugh Carey, that 
wrote the Elementary Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Second,, this university is deeply engaged in working with the 
public schools of New York City. 

Third, I'm glad to tell you that we are experiencing an increase 
in applications for our school of education at New York University. 

More and more young people apparently are interested in ca- 
reers as school teachers. 

Again, I strongly agree with the thrust of your observation, that 
we have to encourage perspective school teachers to know the sub- 
stance of what it is that they are teaching, particularly important 
is science and mathematics. 

9 Tomorrow evening I travel to Woods Hole, Massachusetts, where 
Til join President Carter and a couple of Nobel Laureates and some 
former science advisors to presidents for a meeting at the Carnegie 
Commission on Science Technology and Government. 

I chair the Committee on Congress of that particular committee. 

But there also will be present, Louis Branscome who is the pro- 
fessor of science technology at the Harvard Kennedy School, who 
chairs the committee on K through 12 science and mathematics 
education. 

I expec* to be spending a day or so, this week even, on that par- 
ticular subject. But I don't see much attention given in the admin- 
istration's proposal to this issue. 

Now I happen to be, I should say finally, a great admirer of 
Lamar Alexander, who is an alumnus, Madame Chairperson, of 
this law school, of the New York University School of Law. 

Now I also have great regard for David Kearns, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Education. 

I do not think that President Bush could have been taken seri- 
ously in his announcement that he wanted to be an education 
President, until he appointed these two distinguished Americans. 

Now let's see if they're going to give the kind of leadership that 
their appointment suggests. 

One way is, if they re going to be putting some serious money 
into teaching. 

Mr. Owens. Are you suggesting members of this committee take 

the initiative in terms of incentives for students 

Dr. Brademas. Absolutely. 

Mr. Owens. Students loans, we've tried it before 

Dr. Brademas. You made an interesting point at the outset, Mr. 
Owens. 

I don't think we are on opposite sides of this. You said the Presi- 
dent has a program for schools, but Democrats in Congress or Con- 
gress doesn t. 

My response is, with respect, "Why not?" When I was in Con- 
gress 

Mr. Owens. I wanted you to say that. 

Dr. Brademas. When I was in Congress, Mr. Nixon was Presi- 
dent and Mr. Ford was President. As Tom Wolanin will acknowl- 
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edge, we wrote the education laws of this country, not the White 

House. _ , , . . . . 

Members of Congress, Democrats and Republicans working to- 
gether, Ms. Molinari. Al Quie, of Minnesota, the senior Republican 
on the committee. . , 

I worked very closely on a lot of the legislation that we ve been 
talking about here today. 

So I think, if I may say so with respect to the subcommittee, 1 
wouldn't sit around waiting to get a message from the White 

House. , . , , 

Sometimes, again, as Tom Wolamn will acknowledge, you never 

hear from them. ... , 

So go ahead and write the legislation aru do it in a bipartisan 

fashion. . . . 

Because support for access to first cle ,s education is not a parti- 
san issue. It cuts across party lines. 

What I found when I was on Capitol Hill, is that we could forge a 
bipartisan coalition for education in Congress. 

The warfare, therefore, was between Congress and the White 
House, not between Democrats and Republicans. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much, Dr. Brademas, and just one 
final comment, just from your comments with Major Owens, from 
my experience as a new member in Congress, and as our yhair- 
man, Bill Ford, continuously reminds us, so much of the legislation 
is tliGrc t 

It's not even so much writing the legislation, it's developing the 
will in the Congress to direct the money into these critical pro- 
grams. _ T 

We're going to have to make some tough choices, and tor me, l 
rather choose education than a space station in the sky, but in any 
event, that's my choice. . ^ 

I think it's a matter of getting enough will in the Congress to 
really commit ourselves to education, not just the rhetoric ot educa- 

tl0 So I'm delighted that you're going continue to work with us and 
I appreciate your testimony and your hospitality. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. Brademas. We're honored to have you, thank you. 

Mrs Lowey. I'd like to welcome the next panel, Dr. Iimothy 
Healy, the Honorable Jorge Batista, Dr. Bruce Johnstone, Dr. Pa- 
tricia Ewers. 

Won't you come forward? .... , f 

Dr. Healy, I would like you to begin, our distinguished head ot 
the New York Public Library, an invaluable resource for all ot us. 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DR. TIMOTHY S. HEALY, PRESIDENT, THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Dr. Healy. Thank you, Madame Chairwoman. 

Thanks for the privilege of being here this morning. I make a 
special salute to Mr. Owens. He's the only member of the Congress 
who was a librarian. 
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I have submitted written testimony to the committee. Here I'd 
like to accent one part of that, one precise piece of legislation that 
already exists, and that's Title VI, Part A, Section 607. 

Enacted to help research libraries to buy, preserve and catalog 
and make available foreign materials, particularly here in the peri- 
odicals. 

This growing problem, and it's really kind of a crisis, whether a 
research base of the Nation's most lucrative and most politically 
productive export advanced education and reseauh. 

Even our enemies send their kids to school in the United States. 
The Red Chinese, physicists, chemists, biologists, who are sporting 
Ph.D.'s from MIT, Caltech, Harvard. 

We are gradually losing a great base of knowledge on which that 
particular export rests. 

There are six libraries in the great university, indeed any pro- 
gram of advance learning. 

Here is the problem. 

Thirty years ago three quarters of what scholars needed for re- 
search, right across the board, science, humanities and social sci- 
ences, was published in the United States. 

Now that figure is down to 60 percent and it's going down, not 
up. 

There is something like 800,000 titles published in the world. 

Fifteen years ago, 16 percent of them were published in the 
United States. 

Now only 12 percent are published in the United States. 

Increasingly, American research must rely on foreign materials, 
and increasingly that stuff is published in languages other than 
English. 

At the same time, there's another set of numbers in play. 

Steady inflation, for scientific periodicals up 20 percent a year, 
for other periodicals roughly 10 percent. 

Steady inflation and a low dollar have resulted in approximately 
50 percent drop in purchase of foreign materials by American Re- 
search Libraries. Both university and ourselves. 

As scholarship globalizes, we're dealing ourselves out of the 
game. 

I don't know if you saw Sunday's Times. There was a big article 
about air buses made in Europe, picking up the European trade. 
We make the best airplanes in the world. 

Where were we when that market opened up? What did we know 
about it? 

What information did we have on it, and why, in blazes, aren't 
we in it? 

This is implied and practical research. Once we're out of this 
game, and that's only about 20 years away, it will costs fortunes to 
get us back into it. 

The problem is national. The cost of the solution is not enor- 
mous, yet. 

If Title VI, Part A, Section 607 were brought up nearly to $8 mil- 
lion to $10 million a year, it would do the job nationally. 

Here's how it would work. There are eight to ten research librar- 
ies in the United States, to buy over 100,000 in foreign materials a 
year and that wou id include over 20,000 periodicals. 
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In order to do peak for that $8 million to $10 million, they could 
easily work with the Department of Education to avoid duplication 
in anything paid for by the Federal Government. 

What they choose to duplicate with their own money is up to 

If all of them would undertake cataloguing, these federally 
funded purchases swiftly and to make them available all over the 
Nation, above all to other research libraries. 

In the research libraries group, the structure to do this already 
exists and the group would welcome the lead from the Department 
of Education and Congress. , . 

Madame Chairwoman, the problem we re facing is both serious 

and an issue. , , . 1 _ , 

A small sum would do the job and help us to use private and 

State resources to ensure that 20 or 80 years from now, America 

will still be the scholarly research capital of the entire world, as it 

has been for the last 20 years. 
Once again, the rest of my testimony is written. 1 hank you very 

much for listening. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Timothy S. Healy follows:] 

Prepared Statement Dr. Timothy S. Heai.y, President, The New York Public 

Library 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the reauthorization of the 
Hgher Education Act and its importance to research libraries. Before I begin, 1 
would like to commend the committee for their excellent work on this important 
piece of legislation. , . , „ 

For 45 years I have been involved in learning, as a student, as a teacher, and as 
an administrator. Serving as President of The New York Public Library, one of the 
premier research institutions in this country, has seemed to me to be a natural ex- 
tension of my career within the formal realms of academia. As a scholar, it is a 
pleasure to work dailv among the nearly 10 million volumes and 26 million assorted 
artifacts that form the basis of New York's great research library. 

While libraries cannot, by any means, be construed as formal degree granting in- 
stitutions they are, nonetheless, an essential accompaniment to the process ol edu- 
cation. Indeed, colleges and universities recognize this fact; course catalogues tre- 
uuently boast of the number of volumes in the university library as if sheer bulk 
were indicative of the quality of education available in the institution. And, in lact, 
it is within the library that a fundamental part of the learning experience takes 
place. Libraries allow the user to pursue his or her field of study beyond the class- 
room Libraries promote creativity and independence of thought and, most impor- 
tantly, they make us aware of the vastness of human history and culture, only a 
small part of which anyone of us can learn in a lifetime. ..... „ .,„ „, 

The New York Public Librarv occupies a unique position within the community oi 
research libraries. It is not attached to a limited community of users like a universi- 
ty library, nor does it serve a special clientele such as the Library of <-°ngress. 1 »e 
New York Public Library is a national education resource, open to and used Dy the 
whole of the public, without membership or fee. . . mBnlinn 

Ard yet, despite the democratic orientation of our service mission (not to mention 
our dependence on private donations and government monies as a central means o 
support), the greatest of American universities-both public and private-have all 
cometo rely on our collections and services. The New York Public is, within the 
community of research libraries, the library of last resort-we are the resource that 
institutions of higher learning and scholars turn to when other possibilities are ex- 
hausted In this era of global competitiveness, when higher education has become 
one of our nation's most valued exports, this is no small compliment or responsibil- 

' ty f he diversity of The New York Public Library's constituency is matched only by 
the diversity of its collections. We are, in actuality, a universe of libraries contain- 
ing virtually everv kind of collection and service. Comprised of four research cen- 
ters-the Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture, the Humanities, Social 
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Sciences and Special Collections, the Library for the Performing Arts, and the Sci- 
ence, Industry, and Business Library— The flow York Public Library houses world- 
class collections in African-American history and culture, English and American 
Literature, music, dance, prints, patents, U.S. history, newspapers, maps, Judaica, 
and the history of science, to name just a few. Numbering over ttf> million items, 
with over 306,000 new pieces acquired each year, collection materials are in some 
3,000 languages and dialects and constitute a resource of national and international 
importance. 

Federal assistance through the Higher Education Act has been a crucial means of 
support for The New York Public Library. Title II-C of the Act— the Strengthening 
Research Library Resources Program— has made the acquisition and preservation of 
rare and valuable materials possible throughout the Library's collections. A sam- 
pling of projects made possible by Title II-C includes the preservation of illustrated 
books and photographs from Imperial Russia and the Soviet Union, and the catalog- 
ing and conservation of non-commercial recordings by such prominent and diverse 
figures as Maria Callas, Fiorello LaGuardia, and Winston Churchill. 

The New York Public Library strongly advocates the reauthorization of Title II-C. 
Without question, this program has enhanced our ability to act as an independent 
national center for higher education and information exchange. 

Title VI (Part A, Section <>07) of the Higher Education Act was enacted to assist 
academic and research libraries in the acquisition, preservation, and cataloging of 
foreign language journals not widely available in this country. The New York 
Puhlic Library supports continuation of this title and recommends amending Sec- 
tion B07 to increase the appropriation level to $8.5 million and to expand support 
for the acquisition and processing of foreign language periodicals to include other 
foreign research materials, 

The nature of today's competitive international marketplace dictates that busi- 
ness and research communities be supplied with a constantly changing body of in- 
formation, now generated in unprecedented volume from all corners of the globe. 
Just as demand for foreign publications has exploded, escalation of material prices, 
rising inflation, and the declining value of the dollar on international currency mar- 
kets have dramatically increased the costs of making these materials available. The 
Council of National Resource ('enters estimates that the combination of these fac- 
tors has resulted in a 40 to 50 percent drop in the acquisition of foreign materials by 
North American libraries since 10H5. 

The consequences of failure to remedy this decline are drastic and far-reaching— 
our coverage of international publishing, once comprehensive, is shrinking just as 
research in technical fields, and even the humanities has become increasingly globa- 
lized. What we risk is the research base of the future and, by extensions, the long- 
term research, development and scholarly efforts of Americas academic and busi- 
ness communities. Higher education can and will no longer be a valued export of 
this country if that education is incomplete and therefore second rate, 

The reference librarians, bibliographic materials, and foreign language collections 
of the major research libraries, including The New York Puhlic Library, stand as a 
valuable national resource which can be cost-effectively utilized to meet this coun- 
try's foreign research needs. It is no longer possible for any one library to collect 
comprehensively in all languages. The use of Federal funds should, therefore, be tar- 
geted to those research libraries that have comprehensive current and retrospective 
foreign research collections and that have the capability to make those collections 
accessible to users throughout the country. Relying on past cooperative ventures, 
the designated research libraries would outline collecting responsibilities through a 
formal agreement with the Department of Education. A cohesive and targeted Title 
VI program would expand the collective body of foreign research materials in this 
nation. , 

Finallv, I would like to address the reauthorization of Title III and the potential ol 
the Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture in providing a leadership role 
in a national effort to coordinate the collection and preservation of materials docu- 
menting the Africana heritage. The Schomburg Center combines one of the world's 
most comprehensive collections of print, visual and audio-visual materials docu- 
menting black heritage, with resources and programs devoted to building, preserv- 
ing and interpreting these resources for a wider audience. The Schomburg Center is 
currently positioned to serve a leadership role towards a larger network of Africana- 
related collection and preservation entities and specifically the Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities through a coordinated program of collection development, 
processing, preservation and dissemination 

The Higher Education Act offers a unique opportunity to address the research 
needs of this nation. We look forward to working with the members of this commit- 
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tee towards enhancing the critical role that research libraries play in developing a 
solid research base for education, scholarship and business in the 21st century. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. You even made it before the bell. 
Honorable Jorge Batista, Chairman of the Regents Committee on 
the Higher and Continuing Education. 

STATEMENT OF JORGE L. BATISTA, CHAIRMAN OF REGENTS 
COMMITTEE ON HIGHER AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ALBANY, NEW 
YORK 

Mr. Batista. I, too, will only highlight the comments that are al- 
ready submittea in writing. 

Let me begin by thanking you all for the opportunity to address 
you. 

As you pointed out, I am the Chairman of New York State Board 
of Regents Committee on the Higher and Continuing Education. 

The Board of Regents have submitted a full Federal legislation 
recommendation. I'm sure that's more than anyone would want me 
to repeat here. 

First and foremost, I would like to thank and recall from Major 
Owens that I have been observing and watching him on occasion, 
trying to participate in his long-time efforts to help the disadvan- 
taged of New York City, going back to our mutual start and model 
cities some many years ago. I remain an admirer from those long 
ago days. 

I thank Representative Lowey for all you have done and for what 
I hope you will be able to achieve especially in the areas of ac- 
countability in the student assistance programs which I will ad- 
dress a little bit more fully. 

My neighbor and longtime friend, Representative Serrano, who 
had a great deal to do with my entry into the Board of Regents, 
would you believe 16 years ago. 

Last, but not least, to thank Representative Molinari, with whom 
we are only beginning to work, but in very important areas of pre- 
college summer opportunity bills and other important matters. 

As it was pointed out, you, ladies and gentlemen, are a signifi- 
cant portion of this Committee on Education and Labor and par- 
ticularly on the subcommittee that will be addressing the Higher 
Education Act. 

So we look to you with increased reliance and increased concern 
because of the developments here in New York State and the area 
of higher education. 

The Higher Education Act is of greater importance to New York 
State now than it has been in the past. 

In the past, of course, it has represented approximately one-third 
of all the government's funds spent in higher education, postsec- 
ondary education in our State. 

It had contributed $1.5 billion to supplement the $3.3 billion 
which was spent by the State and local governments. 

It aids over one naif of our undergraduates and it is a significant 
source of the supply of teachers and school administrators that pro- 
vide education in our State. 
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As everyone knows, New York Ste las entered a very, very dif- 
ficult financial period and the level ot State support for education, 
particularly postsecondary education, is reduced and threatened to 
be further reduced. 

That is why I want to emphasize several of these three points in 
what is admittedly a very complex and a very large legislative 
project. 

First, I would like to emphasize that the New York State Board 
of Regents is very, very concerned and shares with you your com- 
mitment to eliminate waste and abuse that threaten the very exist- 
ence of the programs nationwide, and of course, are very signifi- 
cant in New York State. 

With the likelihood of little, if any, increases in New York State, 
the effective use of the available resources becomes a very high pri- 
ority and we join with you in paying attention to the integrity in 
the use of funds. 

Secondly, while being very concerned about the effective use of 
funds, we must not lose site of the fact that we have a great deal to 
do to give opportunities to individuals who have historically not 
had opportunities, who are facing greater hurtles, financial and 
otherwise, to participate in postsecondary education. 

You've heard it totally from individuals. There are many grim 
statistics that can be cited, but access remains a key factor. 

Last but not least, if I may, we need to continue to produce and 
bring in to the teaching administration, particularly of our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, individuals who are not now participat- 
ing, and we commend you and urge your continued support and 
work towards the teacher corps, and the teacher opportunity corps, 
programs which you have undertaken. 

Last but not least, we also urge you to pursue the precollege 
summer program, which will help so many disadvantages students 
in New York. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Jorge L. Batista follows:] 

Pkki'Arkd Statement of Rkkknt Jorck L. Batista, on hkhaif of Thk Nkw York 
Statk Board of Rkoknts, Thk University of thk Statk of New York 

Chairperson Lowey, Congresswoman Molinari, Congressmen Owens and Serrano, 
and other members, I appreciate this opportunity to testify before you today on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. I am Jorge L. Batista, a member of 
the New York State Board of Regents and Chair of its Higher and Continuing Edu- 
cation Committee. The Board is responsible for policy and program quality in all 
sectors of postsecondary education in New York State. 

U»t me begin by thanking each and every one of the distinguished committee 
members from New York for the good work that you do on behalf of the people of 
our State. Congressman Owens, the senior member of our delegation, we salute your 
well deserved reputation as a longstanding champion of all aspects of education and 
vour interest in meeting the special needs of urban youth and people with disabil- 
ities and in furthering the cause of libraries and Federal research on educational 
improvement. Congresswoman Lowey, we thank you for your active role in advanc- 
i postsecondary opportunity for disadvantaged and u nonrepresented populations 
an J appreciate your sponsorship of key bills that I will mention later in my testimo- 
ny. Congressman Serrano, we appreciate the ardent support you give to educational 
programs for both voting people and adults, particularly those living in urban areas, 
and your sponsorship of our Teacher Opportunity Corps bill. And Congresswoman 
Molinari, we thank you for your co-sponsorship of several bills to advance educa- 
tional opportunity by improving st Heat aid, literacy, and job training programs. 
We are particularly pleased that you will be sponsoring our precollege summer bill 
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that I will speak about shortly. We are fortunate to have each of you representing 
us. 

As you know, the Higher Education Act has contributed immeasurably to our na- 
tion's social and economic well-being by opening the doors of postsecondary educa- 
tion to millions of individuals who would not otherwise have been able to afford it. 
Because New York's delegation constitutes the largest delegation from any single 
state on the House Education and Labor Committee, and three of its members serve 
on the subcommittee responsible for HE A reauthorization, we look to you to keep 
those doors of opportunity open for New York's students. I appreciate the interest 
that all of you have already shown in this reauthorization and thank you for your 
attention today. 

As the largest supplement to State and local support for educational opportunity 
in New York, the Higher Education Act is of vital importance to our students. In 
purely economic terms, HEA student assistance programs provide nearly one-third 
of all government funds spent on postsecondary education in our State. In 1990-91, 
for example, HEA Title IV programs provided New York's students with roughly 
$1.5 billion to supplement the $3.3 billion we spent on higher education from State 
and local taxes. In more human terms, over half of our undergraduates rely on one 
or more types of HEA student aid awarded on the basis of financial need. 

New York's students can be expected to rely even more on Federal assistance in 
the future if current economic trends persist. During the past 6-7 months, our State 
has experienced reductions in tax support for higher education that have led to 
higher tuition prices and cutbacks in State grant aid, both of which threaten access. 
Without Federal aid as a safety net, the doors of opportunity would close for most of 
New York's neediest students. 

A closely related reason for New York's interest in the HEA is that its programs 
promote access to higher education for our future teachers and school administra- 
tors. The national call for reforming and restructuring our schools— like the New 
Compact for Learning in New York State— requires that our colleges and universi- 
ties be accessible to low-income and underrepresented populations who will be the 
educators of the future. 

This April, in response to Chairman William D. Ford's request, we submitted leg- 
islative proposals to the House Education and Labor Committee, with copies poing 
to each of you. Our proposals are designed to address what we consider to be the 
most pressing issues for this reauthorization. 

High on our list of priorities is the need to eliminate the waste and abuse that 
threaten the very existence of Title IV student assistance programs nationwide. To 
improve accountability for the Federal investment in postsecondary students, we 
are proposing a State Postsecondary Approving Agency program that would permit 
the states to receive Federal funds to assure a wide range of quality standards at 
institutions whose students received Title IV funds. Our proposals are based on our 
long experience as an oversight agency and our more recent experience in enforcing 
the Nation's strictest laws pertaining to non-degree vocational schools. We appreci- 
ate Congresswoman Loweys work on this proposal and her efforts to introduce a 
bill with Representative Goodling of Pennsylvania. 

Of equal importance on our list of priorities is the need to improve programs for 
disadvantaged stuiients. We want to thank Congresswoman Lowey for introducing 
H.R. 2350, the National Liberty Scholarship and Partnership Act, that would sup- 
port state-based programs of early intervention and special grant aid for at-risk 
youth. The effectiveness of such programs has been demonstrated by programs oper- 
ating in several states, including New York, and by programs sponsored by private 
individuals and foundations. 

In a related bill, we propose that states receive grants to be used to support pre- 
freshman summer programs for disadvantaged youth at colleges and universities 
that already provide comprehensive support services. This pre-freshman summer 
program was part of our larger recommendation to restructure HEA programs pro- 
viding campus support services for disadvantaged students. We recommend that 
such programs be consolidated into one National Opportunity Program adminis- 
tered dv the states. , . 

In addition, we propose to strengthen the Pell Grant program by enabling recipi- 
ents of that aid to be funded beyond a 9-month academic year during any 12-month 
period. This extension would enable low-income undergraduates to pursue summer 
study to complete their degrees in a timely fashion. The extension is important be- 
cause summer TAP awards, which had been available for years, were cut from New 
York States budget this year. 

Lastly, we recognize the need to support access to teacher preparation programs. 
We are looking forward to Congresswoman Lowey's introduction of our Teacher 
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Corps bill that would support innovative programs to improve the diversity and 
supply of qualified teachers in the Nation and to Congressman Serrano's introduc- 
tion of our Teacher Opportunity Corps bill to enable paraprofessionals working in 
schools serving at-risk youth to become certified teachers through part-time and 
summer study, Paraprofessionals in New York— many of whom are black or Hispan- 
ic—provide a valuable pool of recruits to teaching, especially in urban districts 
facing serious shortages of certified teachers. 

I would be pleased to provide you with information about our proposals and to 
answer your questions. Thank you again for your kind attention. 

Mrs. Lowey. Dr. Bruce Johnstone? 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE JOHNSTONE, CHANCELLOR, STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Dr. Johnstone. Thank you very much, Congresswoman Lowey, 
Congresswoman Molinari, Congressman Owens and Congressman 
Serrano. 

I am pleased to be here, partly with a hat on as Chancellor of the 
State University of New York, partly perhaps as well as someone 
who has written in the field of economics and finance of higher 
education and student financial assistance for many, many years. 

I've done two books, and dozens of articles, and have been on 
more panels with Tom Wolanin than I could count on this field. 

Most recently, I've been engaged in the study of American finan- 
cial aid and other nations attempting, here again to looking what 
we are doing for some guidance in their own systems. 

Mindful also of the Red Apple bomb, I will, too, not read my tes- 
timony. 

Td rather mention five points that I think summarize— two 
points here and leave you with things I feel very strongly about, 
personally again with both of these hats. 

First of all, just a moment about SUNY, we are a diverse institu- 
tion of 64 campuses, over 400,000 students and we administer over 
$210 million in Title IV funds, including $80 million for 91,000 Pell 
grant recipients. 

Nineteen million dollars for 39,000 recipients of campuses based 
programs, $111 million for 55,000 Stafford loan borrowers. 

I mention this not to show off about big numbers, but to let you 
know that your State university badly needs these Federal pro- 
grams. 

In fact, we suppose— presume the basic underlying Federal com- 
mitment implied in the Pell program, the campus-based programs 
and the loan programs. 

New York State does more with TAP than any other State. TAP 
and BUNDY and special programs. 

SUNY is still accessible in our tuition, even though we had to go 
up too sharp of an increase in 1 year. 

Some GO percent increase in a year, just to maintain survivabil- 
ity of our system. 

Without the Federal programs, we would have put access in 
severe jeopardy. 

My second point is one that I probably feel strongest about. Talk- 
ing to the four of you somewhat personal right now, and that is 
how Title IV works. 

I implore you as I have implored others in positions like yours, 
not to fall into what I think is perhaps an understandable trap of 
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lamenting its demise, alleging its failure, maintaining that it per- 
haps is broken or needed total vast restructuring. 

It has problems as all complex aid programs do in our society. 
It's a big program that tries to do lots of things as it has to do. 

It needs some help, it needs some fixing, it needs a lot more 
money, but the basic Federal Title IV design largely through the 
intelligence of Congress and intelligence of others and through the 
extraordinary p eriod of management by financing officers has 
come to be a program of enormous, I would say even efficiency and 
purposefulness. 

It does things it does because you wrote laws that way. 

When you cease to want to have Federal aid accessible to stu- 
dents who are admissible regardless of their academic prepared- 
ness, then of course you could change the law. But that's how the 
law was written. 

When you cease to want to have a Federal program which is 
available to all students regardless of their program or study, than 
you can of course change that. 

But those are basic purposeful, meaningful, and I believe impor- 
tant features of Title IV as thus written and I hope that they will 
be preserved. 

It's a program that also maximizes resources from all sources. 

Anticipating a possible question for Mr. Serrano, we as a Nation 
have devised a complex system that relies on parents, on students 
and on taxpayers. 

Other countries are looking to us for our ability to have a diverse 
system of support, leading also to donors, and philanthropists and 
businesses. 

That again was a purpose of system when we do well. I would 
hope that you would retain Pell as the underlying basic grant, en- 
hance it, consider making it an entitlement, which I think indeed 
it ought to be, it some day must be. 

I would hope that you would retain and strengthen in the 
campus base programs, SEOG, Perkins Work Study, those things 
that maximize the flexibility and purposefulness of our financial 
aid profession. 

And, I would finally urge you to beware of any solution that 
seems to work magic with access and opportunity and somehow 
does so with no cost to the taxpayer. 

Generally, on close perusal those solutions are less than they 
promise to be. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Bruce Johnston follows:] 
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Chancellor D. Bruce Johnstone 
State University of New York 

June 24, 1991 



TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the important issue of reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. My comments will focus on the Title IV student financial aid 
programs, their importance to the State University of New York (SUNY), their effectiveness 
and management and how they might be improved. 

The State University of New York is a diverse institution of 64 campuses and 403,000 
students. SUNY campuses administer over $210 million in Title IV funds including nearly 
$80 million for 91,000 Pell Grant recipients, $19 million for 39,000 recipients in the campus- 
based programs and $111 million for 55,000 Stafford Loan borrowers. SUNY 1 * institutional 
financial aid resources are severely limited, so reliance on state and federal student financial 
assistance is extensive. 

My testimony today will focus on broad program management themes rather than 
technical administrative issues. Much testimony on technical issues has alreafiy been offered 
by groups such as the National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators, 
Congress 1 own Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance, the American Council 
on Education and other broadly representative groups. In general, there is consensus on the 
need to achieve simplification, equity, access and accountability. There is even some 
agreement on how to improve the programs in these important areas. Generally, SUNY 
supports the recommendations in documents such as NASFAA's "Plan for Reform*. This 
proposal recognizes the limitations of the present need analysis and delivery system and 
makes substantive recommendations for change. I also support proposals by the College 
Scbolarslup Service to create an application "by-pass" for those who have established 
eligibility for other Social Service programs. These kinds of innovations will enhance the 
Title IV programs. 

1. The Title IV financial aid programs are vital to SUNY to meet New York State's 
commitment to accessible, quality public higher education. 

Althoogh SUNY's tuition and total cost is relatively low, for many New Yorkers the 
University simply would be financially out-of-reach without the additional support provided 
by need based financial aid. The role of financial aid at SUNY must be viewed in light of 
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the University's special mission as a public institution* The mandate of accessibility is a 
determining factor in the University's organization and operation, Financial Aid is really 
one of an array of access-related functions which include out-reach programs, educational 
opportunity programs, special admissions options and other practices intended to enhance 
access to the University. 

2. The Title IV programs ait essentially sound but need better leadership from 
Congress and better management by the Department of Education. 

Considering the diversity and changes in American higher education, the complex 
legislative and funding history of the Title IV programs and the competing interests of the 
parties involved, financial aid functions quite well For the most part, over the years, the 
programs have delivered billions of dollars to millions of students who would not otherwise 
have attended cJlege. But it is alsc clear that the system does not function well enough to 
meet the demands for an educated citizemy and workforce in the 21st century. Clearly, 
reforms are needed. But the basic structure is sound if adequate funds are made available 
and the programs are not over-regulated. 

A diverse set of need based financial programs is the most economical public subsidy 
for overcoming the enormous financial barriers to higher education. For a variety of 
reasons, 1 fully endorse making Pell a genuine entitlement As a nation, we must 
demonstrate the resolve to provide the fonding commitment necessary for this task. To 
restore the purchasing power of Pell, to re-establish its role as the foundation for other 
programs and as a signal to families that higher education is indeed within their reach, Pell 
must be made an entitlement and marketed as such. 

To build on the Pell foundation, we must make a serious commitment to restoring 
the campus based programs. For the most part, these vehicles have been quietly and 
successfully operating in the shadow of concerns about Stafford Loan default rates and 
special allowance costs. It has been a serious mistake to allow problems in one program to 
undermine otherwise successful efforts, Perkins, SEOG and CWSP deserve the full 
commitment of Congress. For SUNY campuses and for many public institutions across the 
country, these programs are the only significant source of discretionary student financial aid 
and are therefore the only funds available to meet the needs of those students who are not 
adequately served by Peli Grants or Stafford Loans, 

Establishing clear, operational goals for the student aid programs is the responsibility 
of Congress, Clear objectives will assist the department in understanding and carrying out 
the intent of Congress and will assist other partners in meeting those same goals, 

1 Congress should refrain from addressing the needs of small, special populations 
through legislation and rely on the professional discretion of Financial Aid personnel 
to assure the programs are equitable ut the level of the Individual. 
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Students and institutions are continuing their march toward diversity. No centrally 
defined statute or regulation can foresee all the circumstances to which it will be applied. 
For that reason, reliance on the professional Judgement of financial aid administrators is 
both indispensable and desirable. The case of dislocated workers and displaced 
homemakers are good examples. 

4 Congress should refrain from using the student aid funds as an instrument to 
achieve worthwhile but unrelated social goals such as selective service, registration 
or drug abuse deterents. This practice adds complexity tnd confusion for all 
participants In the programs and undermines their success. 

Congress makes a management decision when it allows the single purpose of the 
student aid programs to be diluted by the pursuit of other, unrelated social goals. These 
desirable policy objectives, including selective service registration, anti-drug abuse measures 
and immigration status checks, encumber both the application and the flow of funds to 
students. 

5. The Department of Education, with the support and encouragement of the Office of 
Management and Budget, should reconsider Its policy of management of the 
programs by regulation, 

Recently, the Department has been criticized for failing to properly manage the Title 
IV programs. Their early response suggests a continuation of the department's pattern of 
management by over-regulation- Instead, there should be reliame on somewhat more 
modern management practices. These include performance stanur'ds, developed in 
cooperation with institutions and which recognize the diversity of higher education and 
student populations. Wider use of the department's own quality control project is another 
example. The use of performance standards which recognize institutional mission and 
diversity, as well as past levels of compliance, is a progressive management concept. 
Presently the Department has no procedure for acknowledging successful administration of 
the programs, only penalties for failures. 

6. When only a regulation will address a particular issue, a broadly 
representative group like the Student Financial Advisory Committee should 
be consulted in the initial formulation of regulatory language, 

The University supports the American Council on Education's suggestion that 
Congress require the Depaitment to engage in negotiated rulemaking. Often, inadequate 
time is provided for public comment. It is an unfortunate reality that, on the eve of this 
cominf reauthorization, final regulations from the reauthorization of 1986 are still pending. 
This suggests that the intent of Congress is not being carried out in a timely manner. 
Negotiated rulemaking is a concept worth trying. 
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Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Patricia Ewers, President of Pace University. 

STATEMENT OF DR. PATRICIA EWERS, PRESIDENT OF PACE 

UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Ewers. Thank you, Congresswoman Lowey, and members of 
the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, and I thank 
you for inviting me to testify. 

I am Patricia O'Donnell Ewers, President of Pace University, a 
comprehensive, independent institution with over 18,000 students 
who are located on five campuses in New York City and in West- 
chester County. 

Clearly, there is no greater threat to the future of our country 
than an education system that fails to produce literate, skilled, so- 
cially responsible men and women. 

The moment is at hand to design a higher education act that pro- 
vides access and opportunity for all Americans that seek them. 

This includes a large and growing population of non-traditional 
students, 24 years of age and over, independent of their parents 
support, often parents themselves, and usually only able to attend 
school part-time because they must work and care for themselves 
and, often, their families. 

Many of these students are participating in higher education tor 
the first time, while others are preparing for career changes that 
may be one of several such upheavals that they will have to make 
as a result r f economic conditions. , 

I am privileged to be president of a university whose tradition 
has historically included a commitment to the working adult that 
promises accessibility opportunity and quality. 

Today, 51 percent of the total student body at Pace University is 
over 24. 

But the adaptations that institutions make are often insufficient 
to determine the needs and support the needs of non-traditional 
students, and policies that determine financial support and the 
processes by which it is allocated can serve to help or hinder aspi- 
rations. . , 

I am here today to advance a special plea on behalf of this rapid- 
ly growing population that those pondering the reauthorization 
carefully consider the distinctive needs of the independent student 
when looking at funding levels, eligibility and the mechanisms for 
accessing and managing financial assistance. 

I call to your attention the following areas of concern: 

First, the Pell Grant aid to students attending college less than 
half-time should be restored. 

Second, "base-year" income is not a reliable predictor ot the ti- 
nancial capability of older independent students whose income may 
be significantly reduced by attending college. Financial aid officer s 
discretion should be restored. , 

Third, the Congressional Methodology for assessing need should 
be amended to provide for greater sensitivity to differences be- 
tween traditional and non-trad'tional students. 

Fourth, recognizing the erosion in the value of loans due to infla- 
tion, loan limits should be raised but restricted during the first 2 
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years of schooling, rising as the students commitment to the 
course of study intensifies, thereby diminishing the potential for 
default. 

In addition, I want to emphasize the critical need that our 
Nation faces for training new cadre of talented teachers. 

They require a diligent revision and simplification of Title V to 
encourage any and all motivated students to pursue careers in 
teaching. 

The mid-career training program should not be competitive, but 
should welcome all qualified candidates. 

The Teacher Corps, debt forgiveness in return for service, and 
continuing professional development programs are essential. 

As part of my testimony, I am also obligated by the seriousness 
of the national educational picture, to call to your attention other 
area of concern which must be considered as part of the develop- 
ment of a national educational policy that will provide us with lit- 
erate citizens who can support a developing economy. 

These key issues include; 

Recognition that requirements for public schools to provide 
social, medical and nutritional services to their students in addi- 
tion to academic courses, have had a major negative impact on the 
quality of learning. 

As necessary as these programs are, they have deflected time, 
energy, space and resources away from the educational enterprise. 

Second, immigration policies of this Nation have placed the onus 
of educating the nearly six million new immigrants on six cities 
whose financial resources are already overburdened. 

Within the next 5 years, New York City will have to absorb 
200,000 new students into public school system with no foreseeable 
additional resources. 

The Federal Government will have to find help. 

Third, the recommendation of the administration to reduce the 
eligibility for Federal aid programs will have a serious long-term 
effect on the ability of the middle class to participate in higher 
education. 

Eligibility should be expanded to families with incomes up to 
$43,000 to increase participation of working-class families. 

Fourth, legislation should be enacted to make Employee Educa- 
tional Assistance a permanent part of the tax code, including grad- 
uate education. 

The United States faces a more serious challenge from its failure 
to provide adequate education for the future than it faced from the 
crisis in the Middle East or from its Cold War adversaries. 

The ability to provide a meaningful national educational policy 
with appropriate resources to support it, is essential to our Na- 
tion's survival. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Patricia Ewers follows:] 
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26% of our undergraduates, and 60% of our graduate etudente! 
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200,000 new students into tUie public school system with no 
foreeeeable additional reilouroes becoming available . The 
Federal government will havl to find resources to help deal 
with this problem. 

3. The recommendation of the Administration to reduce the 

eligibility for Federal aid programs will have a aerioue long- 
term effect on the ability f the middle claea to participate 
in higher education. Eligibility ehould be expanded to 
families with incomes up to |43,ooo to increase participation 
Of working-class faalliee artt students attending baccalaureate 
degree-granting inatitutloi p. 

4. Legislation should be enact id to uaXe Employee Eduoational 

Assistance (EEA) a permanent P*rt of the tax code, including 
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Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Eh*, Ewers. 

I think Til defer to my colleagues first. Ms, Molinari? 

Ms. Molinari. Thank you. 

I would, of course, like to welcome all our participants here 
today, in particular, out of a note of solidarity, Dr. Johnstone, I am 
a Albany State graduate myself, both undergrade and masters 

Dr. Johnstone. I knew that there was something about you. 

Ms. Molinari. My education in that system served me quite well 
and I want to take this time to thank you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to access that affordable quality education. 

Along the lines, it seems to me I was jumping ahead to one of the 
points, Doctor, that you mentioned, that you had written in your 
testimony, did not get a chance to mentioned, and Dr. Ewers brief- 
ly touched on it. 

I would like you both if you would, to expand upon the usage of 
student aid monies and Dr. Johnstone's point in particular for un- 
related to educational programs. 

I believe you mentioned, Doctor, in your 

Dr. Brademas. Yes, T did. I would also 

Ms. Molinari. [continuing] and, Dr. Ewers, you also mentioned it 
at the end of your testimony. 

Dr. Brademas. A very simple point. 

I think it's tempting, distressfully tempting of Congress to at- 
tempt to solve other worldly aims and programs such as combating 
drug abuse or enforcing collective service registration, through the 
leverage they presume to exist within the financial aid system. 

I suppose there are levers available in all types of broad scale en- 
titlements in grant programs, but they come at a severe cost of 
complexity of regulatory morass. 

As a general proposition, I would hope that Congress and that 
you would help the Congress to resist using the financial aid 
system to do anything other than to expand higher educational op- 
portunity. 

Ms. Molinari. So part of your point is, it stresses your adminis- 
trative capabilities? 
Dr. Brademas. Yes. 

Ms. Molinari. In terms of enforcement? 

Is that basically 

Dr. Brademas. Indeed it does. 

Dr. Ewers. Well, I think it's more than that. 

I think it's a failure to recognize that the problem has to be ad- 
dressed somewhe 2 else, because we are there and accessible. 

It goes throu, kindergarten straight through higher education, 
because we exist as a system in place. Perhaps the only system in 
place. 

The temptations has been to drive all of the social programs and 
all of these educational aspects into the education system. 

If you look at what we have to deliver from first grade on, I 
think you will find that there is a very real reason why a lot of 
educational activity has diminished. 

Ms. Molinari. So we re basically doing too much with too little 
and straining the system? 

Dr. Ewers. Absolutely. 
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Ms. Molinari. I think that's a point very well taken and one 
we've not focused on to this point, obviously. 

Mrs. Lowey. Mr. Serrano? . . 

Mr. Serrano. I'm going to run the danger \ of bringing up a 
subject that we probably won't solve anytime t * 

But I was very intrigued by President Braan : <s telling us that 
one should mix how a student's education is funded, and you 

agreed with him. , . , , , 

You made the same statement. Being this has always been a con- 
cern of mine, I ask, am I missing something? 
Is there an academic reason why it's better for different sources 

^""there something dangerous about telling every child upon 
birth, this country will guarantee you an education? 

They don't seem to guarantee anything else. We are still debat- 
ing whether we to guarantee a health plan or affordable housing. 

It would seem to me, certainly from the district I represent, 
which is the poorest of the Nation, that in the meantime while we 
solve or try and solve other problems, the best shot ot having 
people solve their own problems is having them get a full educa- 

^Twould like to see it all the way through. Yet I am hearing that 
it's mixed funding including your own hard work that is important. 

So I'm asking, what is the danger in saying to Johnny, You re 
taking care of if you desire to go?' 

Dr. Brademas. I think you're asking a tricky question about tui- 
tion of which I've done a great deal of thinking in recent years as 
you well know. 

I will give two broad answers to your inquiry. 

One is a matter of proprieties. I can rather easily conceive of a 
society which, in fact, provides free higher education to all ol its 

citizenrv • 
But when I look at the society I live in, and I look at the propri- 
eties of needs of claims upon the taxpayers dollars, my dollars, in 
which I entrust to you to use with whatever wisdom you can, and l 
see the extraord: ry needs in health and housing and environ- 
mental degradacio- in basic public infrastructure, and I look at a 
system which is .orking rather well right now, which free tuition 
for all guaranteed would actually roll back a currently given pa- 
rental and student contribution, I have to think how worthy how 
important is that claim on new taxpayer dollars compared to the 
extraordinary claims that I see out there, yet unmet in the others. 
So that's the priority reason, Mr. Serrano. 

The other reason is, even if there were enormous sums, hundreds 
of billions of taxpayer dollars and you had solved the other prob- 
lems, and perhaps you shall down the road in 20 years or 30 years, 
will there then remain some other positive reason for students and 
parents bearing some portion of the cost of higher education/ 

Probably less of parents, frankly. I think the relevance of the 
parent to the dependent student has become less and less. But tor 
students, I think it can be argued even if all these things could be 
solved, that there is some advantage to students in having some 
sacrifice, some claim on the resources necessary for a small portion 
of their higher education, with the rest falling to the taxpayer. 

erJc 
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tagef y indeed r6aP advantages including monetary advan- 

Perhaps paying something will lend more semblance of worth to 
it, more efficiency in getting in and out. 

m™Lnt Can 866 3 P°, sit ! ve rea L s ,? n anyway, but frankly for the 
moment the overwhelming public needs which require taxpayer 

ton nrnnl?^ 16 ^ f0r * Sa ^ 1 WOuld not P ut free tuition as a 
top propriety of mine as a citizen for taxpayer dollars. 

Mr. oerrano. Just one further comment. 

u,v!Lf e S t0 me> 38 you k . now ' we have this s y gtem ^ Congress by 
which, before we recess, there are one-minute statements made by 

an T^"l^ mb f r ? f , Congress which could add up to 435 statement * 
1 d like to take a survey, but I bet you the most topical issue, is 
how are we going to compete with Japan. 

education *** WilHng l ° guarantee our students a right to an 

J&iln are We do V bl . etalki ng as a Nation in this com- 

petition with the Japanese, or is it that we're going to compete on 
our terms and continue to do it our way 9 ^ 

£ ,rP I i. B K ADEI !? AS . Wel1, Japan has a decidedly inferior postsecond- 
arv higher education to ours and furthermore it is not free, thev 

h!ihpr n ^ m0l l- ly UP ^1 the £ rivate sector t0 develop-to deliver the 
higher education needs without a grant program to support it 
bo it will be Japan who will be looking to us, I can guarantee 

JS^T' ^\ f ° r 3* quahty and for flindini and financing of 
postsecondary higher education. 

Mr. Serrano. All right, I almost give up. 

Dr. Healy. Mr. Serrano, outside of Japan we are the only highly 
industrialized Nat on that hangs tuition on the student * g * 
Mr. Serrano. It's the wrong Nation. 

wnrli i E t L \ !i r gre ? with John ' it>s the richest Nation of the 
free ?uition° y6arS f ° r the City Universit y when it was 

«J fi? r 1 A 0ti ? any , lack of motivation or any problem. But what 
of 18 n fin iQ ° U - W3S i hat urba , n kids darting-most of them at age 
iI g i Ven their freedom where there was no penalty on 
stretching higher education out, would take 5 or 6 years, even at 
queens College, the average graduation was 11 semesters. 

so forth get a job ' would su PP° rt themselves and 



J&ffi * ith New 



York, and his family makes exactly that same kind of con 
If you re looking for sacrificial blood, that's where to fi 



itribution. 
find it. We 



Rot caught in the squeeze of the city's finances in 1975 and the City 
University alas went to a tuition package. 

But in Britain, in France, in Germany and on in the Scandinavi- 
an countries they manage somehow, and readily with a smaller po- 



fl | USpCCt when you had years later, they don't come out with 
a much lower graduation rate than we do. 

J^JL P I 0bl T^ ith the City is are vou to take a chance on a 100 
percent to get bU. 

criJ^y W ^ ere the system came aP art in the j ast. Please don't 
give up. 
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It's a good idea to have somebody in Congress who is thinking 
along these lines. , , . ,„ 

Mr. Serrano. How could we give up with this panel.' 
Mrs. Lowey. Major Owens? , . 

Mr Owens. Dr. Healy, I'm sure you saw just as I did, the iront 
page of the science section of the New York Times a few weeks ago, 
where they had a discussion of citation analyses where they 
showed how the greatest of nations is now being measured by the 
number times their footnotes-footnotes from their scientific arti- 
cles and patents are cited. . 

They had a map that showed Japan at the rate of its citations 
being cited is so great, if you were to put it on map its been elon- 
gated—it stretches out beyond most of the other nations. 

Dr. Healy. And increasing, Congressman, they re publishing in 
Japanese by choice. It sort of frosts us out. 
Mr. Owens. Yes, you anticipated my question. 
If citation analysis is going to determine the greatness ot our 
Nation, especially in the area of technology and science which is so 
critical, whv do we continue to have this blind spot on a proposal 
like yours, which is so obvious and really doesn t cost that much/ 
You said the use of Federal funds in this area of purchasing for- 
eign periodicals and journals, should therefore be targeted to those 
research libraries and have comprehensive current and retrospec- 
tive foreign research collections, and have the capability to make 
those collections accessible to use throughout the country. 

Is the problem in the last part of that statement that 

Dr Healy No 

Mr Owens, -they really don't believe that these select universi- 
ties that receive the funds for this are going to make them avail- 
able throughout all these countries and therefore, we have this 
block 

Dr. Healy. No _ 

Mr. Owens, [continuing] both Congress and the President—— 
Dr. Healy. I can testify to you, the reason I put that in there, is 
because you need the staff that could catalog. 
We catalog in 3,000 languages at the New York Public Libiary 
A lot of them are dead languages, but still the 3,000 are all 

th What you need to make this work are library staffs that could 
handle that kind of cataloging. Availability is very easy. 

You cannot name a university in the United States that isn t in 
to the New York Public Library at least once a week for some- 

th Quite literally, I mean, hundreds upon hundreds of universities 
and college libraries use us. „ , , 

We ask them to use us as a last resort, to go first to Harvard and 
Yale, Cornell, and Chicago and Texas and Illinois and the other 
great national libraries. , . 

But it's just those great national libraries that are most into the 

N ^r Y OwENS b Well, the administration would contend that the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service meets a lot of these needs. 
What would be your comment on that? 
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Dr. Healy. Some of it does. A matter of fact, not enough of it 
does. 

National Technical Information doesn't have the long range stuff 
which is the basic. 

Mr. Owens. "Miracle on Line" is a vague, very small part of the 
American 2000 plan that has been put forth by the administration 
for education. 

Is there a comment on that? 

Dr. Healy. I read it, sir. First of all, I wasn't quite sure what it 
meant and it didn't sound very detailed or particularly informed. 
Sorry. 

Mr. Owens. Could the higher education research libraries devel- 
op a proposal for us to 

Dr. Healy. I think so. If there were a competitive base to try, I 
suspect you could have the system up and running within a year. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, and I want to thank the entire panel. 
I'd like to begin with— I'm not giving up my time yet— in fact, 
you're not getting off that easy. 
I'd like to begin with Mr. Batista. 

First of all, I'd like to thank you and your staff. You've been in- 
valuable to me in providing assistance and crafting and drafting 
legislation and I do want to thank you, both your staff in Albany 
and in Washington. 

We have been talking a lot about guaranteed education, and I 
think it's appropriate that this week happens to be the 10th Anni- 
versary of Eugene Lang's, "I Have a Dream Program." 

They are meeting in New York for a three-day convention of the 
"I Have a Dream" program I have known Eugene Lang for about 
30 years, and based upon that, I introduced the National Liberty 
Scholarship and Partnership Act, that does guarantee to every 
youngster the possibility of having a college education. 

In addition to that, it provides early intervention, because I 
think one of the most critical things we have to do today is not 
only provide for that college education, but to make sure that that 
youngster is prepared to go to college. 

So I am very pleased to introduce that bill, and I am just hoping 
that it will be part of the reauthorization and we'll be working 
very hard to make sure that it is. 

Because as far as I'm concerned, and I agree with my colleagues, 
a youngster should not have to worry about finances to obtain a 
college education, which would enable that person to go on and be 
competitive in this world today by getting a job. 

However, because of time constraint today, I just want to focus 
on the oversight of postsecondary educational institutions, because 
as we all know, eliminating waste and fraud is one of our critical 
challenges if we're going to get the support of the public and if we 
are going to direct our resources to these youngsters. 

To that end, I've introduced H.R. 2716, calling on each State to 
establish a postsecondary approval agency to review the qualifica- 
tions of colleges and universities. 

If the programs of a particular school are of poor quality, the ap- 
proval agency would notify the Secretary of Education to eliminate 
that school's eligibility for student aid. 
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Now, my question is this: We all know that in some States the 
recent record in oversight is not terrific. In fact, it's spotty at best. 

Why do you believe we should now turn to the States to be the 
centerpiece of our efforts to control the approval of colleges and 
universities for participation in student aid programs? 

Mr. Batista. Well, there are several reasons. 

First, and I can only speak for New York State because I m most 
familiar with that. The institutions are not unknown to us. 

We have an extensive relationship from the inception of an insti- 
tution as chartering to all of its programing so that the State of 
New York in particular is in a very extended and sometimes too 
intimate relationship with many institutions, generally. 

Secondly, we have in place because we had similar problems with 
the use of State funds, legislation and a process which is now about 
a year and a half old, which is very, very comprehensive in its ef- 
forts to protect the rights of students, the equality of the program 
they receive, the efficiency of the institutions providing the educa- 
tion, so that this would be building upon an existing activity which 
the current format is only a year and a half old. 

We have been at this for a number of years, 8 years or more. 

So that you're building upon extensive experience in protecting 
and ensuring the effective use of funds in similar programs that 
are funded at the State level. 

Thirdly, the State educational department in New York btate, 
has a series of eight programs to administer for students which 
give the State education department the experience and the oppor- 
tunity to hear from, understand and be responsible to the needs of 
students, particularly what programs are not serving their needs. 

All of that taken together, I think that New York State in par- 
ticular and I believe other States would be in a much better posi- 
tion than a Federal administration to oversee these funds. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, and I think it's important to also stress 
that we are looking to prevent defaults. 

But we don't want to threaten the institutions and we don t want 
to threaten deserving students and that's why we want to focus on 
prevention. 

How do you we prevent these defaults from occurring/ 

In fact, perhaps you can comment further on focusing our de- 
fault reduction efforts on preventing defaults before they occur. 

Mr. Batista. Based on New York State experience, one of the 
tragic aspects that we found when we were looking at the State 
funded program was that students were lured into programs for 
which they were not prepared. 

It became a revolving door. They were taken advantage of. 

They were offered opportunities which were not real at the end 
process, because a student just could not perform and achieve what 
the program anticipated. 

Later the program was a valid program. In many instances, the 
program itself was not a valid educational offer to the student. 

It was not being conducted with integrity, was not staffed appro- 
priately, the scheduling, all the many aspects were not as they 
should be. 
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So that one of the ingredients in the State program is to register 
programs and ensure that the offering has integrity and that it 
makes sense. 

Secondly, is to look at who it is offered, who is eligible, and what 
is expected of the student before they enter the program so there is 
a fair offer and understanding. 

I, for example, looked at for many years at the offerings in for- 
eign languages, particularly in Spanish. 

Students are made to believe or led to believe that incredible 
things would be offered to them, that they would be able to 
achieve. 

Because of their enthusiasm, their faith, their innocence, they're 
taken advantage of, because they are so enthusiastic and because 
of the third-party payer. 

The State has looked at these things. We do have, what some 
people say, far too intricate, intermit, and evasive a process to 
assess the institution, assess the offering and the eligibility of stu- 
dents and the sequence of education. 

We may have gone too far in that direction, that's why the pro- 
gram will be reviewed in a year and a half. 

It's a 3-year effort and we perhaps will make some adjustments. 

But we certainly have tightened up to ensure that the students 
are offered real opportunities that they are capable of taking ad- 
vantage of. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Dr. Ewers, you talked about our non-traditional students and 
from my experience, non-traditional students are becoming the tra- 
ditional students in part because of the cost of education. 

In so many instances, our studenU, t >~e trying to work just to sup- 
port their tuition, and to support a family. There is a particularly 
severe strain on these students, and I think it's so important as we 
reauthorize the act, that we address the specific problems faced by 
these students. 

In your testimony, you suggested that we need to restore the Pell 
Grant aid to those who attend college less than half-time and that 
loan limits should be increased but only during the latter years of 
the student's education. 

Our Chairman is the major advocate of shifting the overall bal- 
ance of grants and loans more in the direction of grants, particu- 
larly in the early years and particularly for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

I wonder if you could expand upon why this is particularly im- 
portant for the non-traditional students or shall we say the "new 
traditional" students? 

Dr. Ewers. I think the interesting problem here is that the 
burden of debt in itself becomes a disincentive to continue, and 
that particularly working people, people who have families to sup- 
port as they watch those debts pile up, become dispirited and often 
when you add that to the burden of going to class day after day, 
year after year, we have had a number of graduations recently. 

I can tell you the number of people who have completed their de- 
grees over 10 year periods, 12 year periods. 
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The resources and the stamina that that takes is absolutely enor- 
mous, and it doesn't take an awful lot to shatter the balance in 
those circumstances. 

Insofar as the debts are concerned and the payment, what you 
have in the system that gives grants in the beginning is a much 
easier circumstance to determine whether or not this person is 
going to persist. 

You have a track record in place, you have someone who is al- 
ready gotten some momentum into the educational system. 

The likelihood of their continuing is much higher and much 
greater, and for that reason, I think you will find that portion of 
the student population that defaults will be sharply reduced. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Dr. Healy, just one comment. I was pleased to see that your com- 
ments actually dovetailed with Dr. Brademas as to the importance 
of research materials from foreign sources to our competitiveness 
in the world today. 

I was pleased with your comment on the Airbus and wondered 
myself, where were we. ( 

In regard to that, I wonder if you could elaborate in how often 
the New York Public Library makes their materials available to 
researchers and scholars around the Nation? f 

Dr. Healy. It would be a difficult number to give you, but let s 
just say requests from other university libraries, several hundred 
per week, on a total year, thousands upon thousands. 

There are a variety of ways of doing this, but the classic one for 
libraries is interlibrary loan. 

Mrs. Lowey. Do you have any sense of how we are suffering in 
terms of competitiveness as a result of the lack of the appropriate 
resources to invest in these research materials? 

You mentioned that your dollar buys 50 percent less than it used 
to. 

Dr. Healy. What's happening in universities across the Nation, 
there has been a 50 percent decline in foreign purchases. 

There are very few libraries, which like the Library of Congress 
New York Public Library, makes 65 percent of their purchases 
abroad. , 

But we're talking about acquiring 800,000 400,000 items, books or 
other things a year. 

What's happening in university libraries is that they had to cut- 

back 

The most expensive area, the most inflationary area and the 
area where the dollar buys the least right now, is the foreign. 

It's the foreign that gets cut. But more and more, that's cutting 
out our capacity to deal with things. 

I don't blame that for the Airbus. 

I think the Airbus is a bunch of people who 

Mrs. Lowey. Too bad you don't blame them. 

You see, you have believers here. So we need some concrete ex- 
amples that we could sell to our colleagues and perhaps you can 
give us some additional information so that we could send that 
point home. 
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Competitiveness is something that everyone talks about. So if we 
can attach you work to the competitiveness issue, perhaps we could 
win. 

Dr. Healy. I would be very glad to send you the exact numbers 
and details on it. They're pretty staggering. 

All the research libraries in the world only pick up about 15 per- 
cent of what's published. 

That's why, for instance, we catalog material fully. 

One-third of it is not cataloged anyplace else in the United 
States, including the Library of Congress. 

Ditto, the same thing is true for the Library of Congress vis-a-vis 
us. It not as though somebody has the whole bag of marbles. 

It s the selective choice, and this is why I lean on expertise, of 
what is the essential, what's necessary, and what's more useful to 
purchase. 

The point is, we're skidding, and we are skidding badly. We're 
skidding in public universities and in private universities. There's 
no distinction here. 

We're even skidding in the Library of Congress. We're trying to 
fight to hold on, but more and more of our resources go into the 
smaller and smaller purchase of foreign materials. 

That's where nationally the whole system needs help. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Do my colleagues have any additional questions for this panel? 
Otherwise, thank you very much. I appreciate your testimony 
and don't hesitate to send us additional testimony. 
Thank you. 

Will the next panel come forward? 

Ms. Elsie Collazo and Ms. Lucy Thurber. With Ms. Elsie Collazo 
will be Jane Stevens. 

As we welcome the next panel, I would like read a letter that 
was sent to the committee from a student aid counselor. 

I would like to just read a couple of paragraphs from a letter 
that was sent to the committee from the student aid counseling de- 
partment of a local university 

"During Robert's junior and senior years of high school, I told 
him to strive for the best and if he worked hard enough he would 
be able to attend any college in America, a fact that has come back 
to haunt me, since I had no idea how to make this thing material- 
ize. I earnestly thought that funding would be available to assist 
my family in achieving this goal. I am learning valuable lessens 
that will help— if I'm not bankrupt from the cost of Robert's educa- 
tion when it is time to send my daughter to college. 

"In stressing the value of education, I've always stressed the 
need to give back twice the amount you received. 

"How does one acquire this precious commodity? Where is all the 
money that is expounded in magazines and in periodicals? How do 
we break out of the rut? Are the wealthy and the educated the 
only ones able to educate their children? These are a few of the 
questions I find myself asking. Even though the answers are not 
forthcoming, I refuse to believe that my son will not have the op- 
portunity. 
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"We are working class people, struggling to somehow get ahead, 
yet one paycheck from disaster. Our family is rooted deeply in the 
tradition of ethnic pride with very solid values. 

"My foremost objective in the pursuit of the dream was to make 
the world a better place for my children to live." 

The letter goes on, but here are a couple of the key paragraphs 
talking about her financial statement. She says, "In February, I 
withdrew from my savings plan all funds available to make a 
$2,000 tuition payment." 

Then she goes on, "My husbanu withdrew $4,000 from his sav- 
ings fund to reduce the amount on another account." 

"My husband and 1 have used every source available to cover tui- 
tion and living expenses this past year. We knew the first year 
would be difficult, and assumed that a large financial award would 
be available for the 1991-1992 term. I need your help for securing 
an education for Robert. Please review the enclosed information. 

These are the kinds of letters that I understand that our student 
aid councelors are getting every day. 

In fact, we just heard of another one, where a youngster was out 
there selling blood to pay for her tuition and got sick because she 
was balancing school and a job, so that's what we are here to focus 
on with this panel. _„ 
In that regard, I am very pleased to first welcome Ms. Loiiazo. 

Won't you begin? 

STATEMENT OF ELSIE COLLAZO, FORMER STUDENT. BRONX, 

NEW YORK 

Ms. Collazo. My name is Elsie Collazo. I live in the Bronx on 
East ?.9Hth Street. At the present time I am unemployed and look- 
fo h job 

In the fali of 1987, when 1 was a senior at DeWitt Clinton High 
School, a recruiter for ABI, the American Business Institute, ap- 
proached me on the Grand Concourse in the Bronx. 

He told me that computers were the "way of the future. He 
said, that ABI could provide me with great computer training and 
would get me a job as soon as I finished. 

I was very interested in what ABI said because I knew 1 would 
be graduating from high school soon and I wanted to have a skill to 
get a good job. , , , 

I visited a branch of ABI on the Grand Concourse and had an 
interview with a saleswoman there. . 

I told her I was in high school and could not attend AhJI right 

tH She told me it wasn't a problem because ABI had evening 
courses. She said that ABI would accommodate my high school 
schedule 

She said that ABI was an excellent school and that when I grad- 
uated from ABI I would be qualified for a high-paying position in 
wordprocessing, data entry and other computer related fields. 

She also said that ABI would set up interviews with employers 
for me. 1 was very impressed. 
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She signed me up that same day for a 9 month Word Processing 
program and set up an appointment with another ABI employee to 
finalize the paperwork. 

When I returned for my appointment, I met with a man who de- 
scribed himself as an ABI Admissions Representative. 

He filled out a lot of papers, and had me sign them. He told me 
that they were financial aid papers. 

He toid me that Pell grants would cover my tuition cost at ABI. 

He never mentioned anything about loans. He told me that ABI 
would give me money for car fare and other expenses for my at- 
tendance at ABI, but I never received any money from ABI. 

He also told me the school would refund money received on my 
behalf if I withdrew before graduating. 

I started attending classes at ABI in November of 1987. I attend- 
ed four evenings a week, from 6 to 10 p.m., while going to high 
school during the day. 

I was very disappointed when I found out what ABI was really 
like. 

The classes at ABI were very disorganized. The teachers were 
unprepared. 

The teachers did not care whether you did the homework or not. 

They let people talk in class, instead of paying attention. 

Many of the typewriters were broken and there was only one 
typewriter for every two students. I was never given instructions 
on a computer. 

For those reasons I became very discouraged about the program 
at ABI. 

Also, I found out that I could not keep up with high school 
during the day and ABI at night. 

My high school grades were going down a lot. I spoke to the 
people at ABI, but they said they would not alter my schedule at 
ABI to allow more time for my high school work. 

They said if I failed the ABI courses, I could just repeat them 
and pay for the courses again by taking out additional financial 
aid. 

In February of 1988, I told ABI officials that I was withdrawing 
from their school because of the poor quality of the school and be- 
cause I did not want to undermine my high school work for a 
shoddy program. 

When I asked them about my financial aid, they told me that 
ABI would refund :he money to the government. 

After I left ABI, I started getting bills from a bank. Only then 
did I realize that some of the financial aid at ABI received on my 
behalf was a loan, which I'm responsible for paying. 

I also later found out that none of the financial aid had been re- 
turned by ABI. 

Instead I am being sued for the full amount of the loan by New 
York State, because I have been unable to make payments. 

I would like to attend college, but I am now ineligible for finan- 
cial aid, because I am in default on this loan. 

I feel very demoralized that I was taken advantage of. 

I also feel angry that ABI got away with the money, while I have 
a debt without any education to show for it. 
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I hope that my testimony today will help convince Congress to 
change the law to prohibit schools like ABI from taking govern- 
ment money and from misleading other students. 

[The prepared statement of Elsie Collazo follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Elsie Collazo 

My name is Elsie Collazo. I live in the bronx, on East 196th Street. At present I 
am unemployed and looking for a job. . 

In the fall of 1987, when I was a senior at DeWitt Clinton high School a recruiter 
for ABI the American Business Institute, approached me on the Grand Concourse 
in the Bronx. He tcid me that computers were the "way of the future. He said that 
ABI could provide me with great computer training and would get me a job as soon 
as I finished. I was very interested in what ABI said it offered, because I knew I 
would be graduating from high school soon and I wanted to have the skills to get a 

g °I d v!sked a branch of ABI on the Grand Concourse and had an interview with a 
saleswoman there. I told her I was in high school and could not attend ABI right 
then She told me it wasn't a problem, because ABI had evening courses. She said 
that ABI would accommodate my high school schedule. She said that ABI was an 
excellent school and that, when I graduated from ABI, I would be qualified for high- 
paying positions in word-processing, data entry and other computer-related fields. 
She also said that ABI would set up interviews with employers for me, I was very 
impressed. She signed me up that sane day for a 9-month Word Processing program 
and set up an appointment with another ABI employee to finalize the paperwork. 

When I returned for my appointment, I met with a man who described himself as 
an ABI Admissions Representative. He filled out a lot of papers, and had me sign 
them He told me that they were financial aid papers. He told me that Pell grants 
would cover my tuition and costs at ABI. He never mentioned anything about loans. 
He told me that ABI would give me money for carfare and other expenses for my 
attendance at ABI, but I never received any money from ABI. He also told me the 
school would refund money received on my behalf if I withdrew before graduating. 

I started attending classes at ABI in November 1987. I attended four evenings a 
week, from H to 10 p.m., while going to high school during the day 

I was very disappointed when I found out what ABI was really like. The classes at 
ABI were very disorganized. The teachers were unprepared. The teachers did not 
care whether you did the homework or not. They let people talk in class, instead of 
paying attention. Many of the typewriters were broken and there was only one type- 
writer for every two students. I was never given instructions on a computer. 

For those reasons, I became very discouraged about the program at ABI. Also, i 
found that I could not keep up with high school during the day and ABI at night. 
My high school grades were going down a lot. I spoke to the people at ABI, but they 
said they would not alter my schedule at ABI to allow more time for my high school 
work. They said if I failed the ABI courses, I could just repeat them and pay for the 
courses again by taking out additional financial aid. n „u M \ 
In February 1!>K8 I told ABI officials that I was withdrawing from their school 
b ause of the poor quality of the school and because I did not want to undermine 
n j high school work for a shoddy program. When I asked them about my financial 
aid> they told me that ABI would refund the money to the government 

After I left ABI, I started getting bills from a bank. Only then did I realize that 
some of the "financial aid" ABI had received on my behalf was a loan which I was 
responsible for repaying. I also later found out that none of the financial aid had 
been returned by ABI. Instead, I am being sued for the full amount of the loan by 
New York State, because I have been unable to make payments. I would like to 
attend college, but I am now ineligible for financial aid, because I am in default on 

tH f feeTvery demoralized that I was taken advantage of. I also feel angry that ABI 
got away with the money, while I have a debt without any education to show for it. 
I hope that my testimony today will help convince Congress to change the law to 
prohibit schools like ABI from taking government money and from misleading other 
students. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Ms. Collazo. You really did well, and I 
want to ensure you that your contribution today we hope will pre- 
vent other students from having that same disastrous experience. 
So I really want to thank you for appearing here. 
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Ms. Thurber? 

STATEMENT OP LUCY THURBER, STUDENT, SARAH LAWRENCE 
COLLEGE, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 

Ms. Thurber. My name is Lucy Thurber. I am 21 years old and 
entering my senior year at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 
New York. 

I have been asked to testify about my own experience concerning 
financial aid. 

My mother is a single parent and I do not know my father. I do 
know that he is Hispanic and that I am half Columbian. 

When I was young, my mother used to steal out-of-date food from 
the back of supermarkets to feed me. I was a welfare child. 

At times, my mother and I have been homeless. We have lived in 
a school bus, and in a house without a roof. 

We have lived more than one winter without heat, and one 
winter without running water because our pipes burst and we 
could not afford to fix them. 

A single mother with a female child is also vulnerable and easily 
taken advan tage of. 

Sometitv , my mother and I were forced to live with drug deal- 
ers and t uull town criminals in order to have enough money to 
pay the rent. 

Fortunately for me, my grandfather wanted me to attend private 
high school. I took the opportunity. 

I was a scholarship student all through high school and my 
grandfather paid the rest of the expenses. 

It was difficult for me to attend these schools. All of my friends 
had nicer clothes, spoke better, were given an allowance to do laun- 
dry and buy toothpaste and shampoo, and I was not. 

Doing well academically and socially to me was a miracle in 
itself. 

My grandfather paid my bills for school and my mother gave me 
emotional support, but in terms of practical explanations of how to 
do practical things, it was my job to find out. 

I found my own high schools. I called, got the information, ap- 
plied and set up the interviews. 

In my senior year of high school I asked tne college counselor 
about financial aid for college. She informed me she did not have 
much information in that area. 

I operated under the assumption that one applied for financial 
aid after being accepted to a school. 

I am not trying to blame this on mj 1 *ge counselor. In the end 
it was my responsibility and my family V 

The facts of my life are not a "sob story." They are not meant to 
cause pity. 

The same situations and worse ones happen to thousands of chil- 
dren every day. 

The point, however, is to show how this relates to Sarah Law- 
rence and higher education as a whole. 

The result of my not applying for financial aid until after I was 
accepted meant that the College had by that time run out of its 
own financial aid. 
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Therefore, I was left to rely on whatever Federal and State 
sources were available to me. 
Since I was attending an out of State college, there was no Mate 

ai In Federal aid, I received the maximum Pell Grant and Stafford 
Loan which totaled $4,825. . . 

However, Sarah Lawrence's costs totaled $19,785, thus leaving a 
difference of $14,960. . 

Based on the Federal formula used to calculate financial need 
and the college's policy, I was told that my family demonstrated an 
ability to pay $1,100 based on our financial background. 

The remaining $13,860 shortfall forced me to either give up col- 
lege for a while or prevail upon my 75 year old grandfather. 

My grandfather managed to pay for my first year. He continued 

t0 Hedid not want me to take a year off because he was afraid I 
would never go back to school. . . . 

I contributed by working 25 hours a week while maintaining a 

full course load. , 

I functioned on 3 to 4 hours a sleep a night and missed out on 
social and school activities that other students could enjoy, but 1 
had no choice. „ , 

I hoped my financial aid would improve for my sophomore year 
However, my financial aid did not improve as drastically as 1 had 
hoped, because I did not receive funds from the college in my first 
year as a freshman, limited funding was provided for my sopho- 
more year. _ . T 

Again, I received the maximum Pell Grant and btattord Loan. 
But once again, there was no other Federal funding available to me 
because the college has limited campus-based funds which were al- 
ready committed to other students. , 
Even with college funding, I was left with over $11,000 ol unmet 

Fortunately for me, my grandfather continued to work and help 
me meet the difference. 

I know I will make it through college. Even though my grandfa- 
ther only made $2,000 in the last year, because it is my senior year 
the financial aid department at Sarah Lawrence College has given 
me the money that is over their budget so I can finish college with 
out additional stress on my grandfather who is now 7 J. ... 

I am grateful for all Federal aid I have received. It has helped 
me enormously. It just has not been enough. 

If children from my economic background could be taught at an 
early age how to get into college, how to get aid, and most impor- 
tantly, to know that there is aid available, minority and lower 
income families might have a better success rate. 

Children such as myself need to be encouraged to feel that Mate 
anc private universities are within their grasp. 

I believe that as things stand now, children, such as myselt, are 
led to believe good schools are only for people with money. 

Programs about financing an education including federal aid 
and how to get it, as well as how to get into college should be 
taught during high school. 
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The most important step, however, is to raise Federal aid so that 
when students reach college age they are able to attend. 

It is a shame that in a high tech world that is being created in 
front of us, we are missing out on a lot of American youth that will 
be needed to run it 

For a great many of my generation, the chance is gone. I would 
like to see our children have that chance. 

I am an example of someone who made it. That is why I could 
speak to you at all. I am a miracle. I was given a chance. 

If I had not been given a chance you would have never heard my 
voice. I find this frightening. 

Think of how many voices you are not hearing at this instant. 

But maybe my testimony will help others of my background, like 
you and so many others have helped me. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Lucy Thurber follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lucy Thurber, Student, Sarah Lawrence College, 

Bronxville, New York 

My name is Lucy Thurber. I am 21 years old and am entering my senior year at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, New York. I have been asked to testify about 
my own experience concerning financial aid. 

Sarah Lawrence College is one of the most expensive colleges in the United 
States. It is a miracle that I attend this school at all, one, because of my low eco- 
nomic means, and two, because of the psychological hindrances growing up poor can 
inflict on a person. I sometimes wonder where I even got the nerve to apply to 
Sarah Lawrence, a school so clearly beyond my financial status. I also wonder 
where I got the self-confidence to think that I was "good enough" in terms of intelli- 
gence and social background to attend a school perceived of as a "rich kid's school," 
In reality, 50 percent of the school's population is on some sort of financial aid. I 
didn't know this when I applied to Sarah Lawrence. My information about financial 
aid at the time was limited. 

My mother is a s.'ngle parent and I do not know my father, I do know that he is 
Hispanic and that I am half Columbian, My mother and I have been very poor. 
When I was young, my mother used to steal out-of-date food from the back of super- 
markets to feed me. I was a welfare child. 

At times, my mother and I have been homeless. We have lived in a school bus, 
and in a house without a roof. We have lived more than one winter without heat, 
and one winter without running water because our pipes burst and we could not 
afford to fix them. During this winter, my mother was hitch-hiking 30 miles to work 
and back each day because there was no work closer to the small town in western 
Massachusetts where we lived, 

A single mother with a female child is also vulnerable and easily taken advantage 
of. Sometimes, my mother and I were forced to live with drug dealers and small 
town criminals in order to have enough money to pay the rent. These people were 
often violent and abusive to both me and my mother. 

Fortunately for me, my grandfather wanted me to attend private high school. I 
took the opportunity. I was a scholarship student all through high school and my 
grandfather p d the rest of the expenses. It was difficult for me to attend these 
schools. All of my friends had nicer clothes, spoke better, were given an allowance 
to do laundry and buy toothpaste and shampoo but I was not. Doing well academi- 
cally and socially to me was a miracle in itself. I noticed and felt embarrassed that I 
did not have what my friends had. It was hard to envision myself having more than 
I already did. It was in high school that my friends started helping me with money. 
My grandfather paid my bills for school and my mother gave me emotional support, 
but in terms of practical explanations of how to do practical things, it was my job to 
find out, I found my own high schools, I called, got the information, applied, and set 
up the interviews, 

In my senior year of high school when I asked the college counselor about finan- 
cial aid for college, she inform^ me she "did not have much information in that 
area. I operated under the assumption that one applied for financial aid after 
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being accepted to a school. I am not trying to blame this one college counselor, in 
the end it was my responsibility and my family's* 

The facts of my life are not a "sob story." They are not meant to cause pity. The 
same situations and worse ones happen to thousands of children every day. Ihe 
point, however, is to show how this relates to Sarah Lawrence and higher education 
as a whole 

The result of not applying for financial aid until after I was accepted meant that 
the college had by that time run out of it's own financial aid. Therefore, I was left 
to rely on whatever Federal and state sources were available to me. bince 1 was at- 
tending an out of state college, there was no state aid. In Federal aid, I received the 
maximum Pell grant and Stafford Loan which totaled $4,825. However Sarah Law- 
rence's costs totaled $19.785-thus leaving a difference of $14,%0 Based on the Fed- 
eral formula used to calculate financial need and the college s policy, I was told that 
my family demonstrated an ability to pay $1,100 based on our financial background. 
The remaining $13,8<>0 shortfall forced me to either give up on college for a while or 
prevail upon my 75 year old grandfather. 

My grandfather managed to pay for my first year. He continued to work. He d d 
not want me to take a year off because he was afraid I would never go back to 
school I contributed by working 25 hours a week while maintaining a full course 
load I functioned on H to 4 hours sleep a night and missed out on social and schoo 
activities that other students could enjoy, but I had no choice. I hoped my financial 
aid would improve for my sophomore year and I could earn enough over the 
summer that my work load would by lessened. 

However, my financial aid did not improve drastically as I had hoped. Because I 
did not receive funds from the college in my first year as a freshman, limited fund- 
ing was provided for my sophomore year. Again, I received the maximum fell 
Grant and Stafford Loan. But once again, there was no other Federal funding avail- 
able to me because the college has limited campus-based funds which were already 
committed to other students. Even with college funding. I was left with over Sll.UUU 
of unmet need. Fortunately for me. my grandfather continued to work and help me 
meet the difference. , r . T . , t 

I have been lucky in my life. lucky that I have my grandfather. I have done well 
at Sarah Lawrence because every year could have been my last. But still it is hard 
to impossible to explain the amount of pride 1 have had to swallow I am a minority, 
not only because my father is Hispanic, but also because there has not been one 
person I have met since I was sixteen in the private schools I have attended, who 
knows what it is like to wonder if they will eat the next day. I grew up in a world of 
extremes, but I live in a different world now. I have more than one pair ol shoes 
and pants. 1 have a winter coat and gloves. I am old enough to earn my own money, 
which accounts for a lot of the changes in my life, but mostly it is because of other 
people's willingness to invest in me. I am an exception. know I will make it 
through college, even though my grandfather only made $2,000 in the last year. Be- 
cause it is my senior year, the Financial Aid Department at Sarah Lawrence has 
awarded me money that is over their budget so I can finish college J without addition* 
al stress on my grandfather who is now 7<). I am grateful for all federal aid I hd\e 
received. It has helped me enormously— it just has not been enough. 

1 am. as I have said before, lucky. I was given an opportunity. That was all I 
needed. I believe if Federal aid were raised, more opportunities could be given to tap 
other young minds that just need a chance. It would make a difference l there was 
a way for more low-income children to get through college. It would make a differ- 
ence if money were put into educating young adults like myself, whose entire educa- 
tion rests on their shoulders. Even though I was given a chance to attend college, all 
the research involved in attending was left to me. and there was never enough in- 
formation available. If children from my economic background could be taught, al 
an early age. how to get into college, how to get aid. and most importantly, to know 
that there is aid available, minorities and lower income families might nave a 
better success rate. Education for children and their families needs to start in pri- 
mary school. Children, such as myself, need to be encouraged to feel that state and 
private universities are within their grasp. I believe that as things stand now, chil- 
dren, such as myself, are led to believe good schools are only for people with money. 
Programs about financing an education including Federal aid and how to get it, as 
well as, how to get into college should be taught during high school. The most im- 
portant step, however, is to raise Federal aid and provide enough so that when stu- 
dents reach college age they are able to attend. It is a shame that the high tech 
world that is being created in front of us will be missing out on a lot of American 
youth that will be needed to run it. For a great many of my generation, the chance 
is gone. I would like to see their children have a chance. 
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I am an example of someone who has made it, that is why I can speak to you at 
all. I am a miracle. I v as given a chance. If I had not been given a chance you 
would have never heard my voice. I find this frightening. Think of how many voices 
you are not hearing at this instant. 

I want to thank you very much for the opportunity to speak to you. I consider it a 
great honor. It has given me a chance I have day-dreamed about. I do not need your 
help any longer. But maybe my testimony will help others of my background, the 
way in which you and so many others have helped me. Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Lucy, I want to thank you for having the courage to 
come forward and share your story with us. 

As you said, you will graduate, and you will not benefit from the 
current reauthorization. 

But because of your courage, perhaps other students will not 
have to struggle as hard as you have. 

Ms, Molinari? 

Ms. Molinari. I have no questions. I just want to congratulate 
both panels. 

Certainly, Ms. Collazo, your story is heartbreaking and it points 
to a major flaw that we are attempting to correct through this leg- 
islation. 

But you have brought very close to home why we need to act effi- 
ciently on this and I thank you very much for sharing your story 
with us. 

Ms. Thurber, I could only add that I went to a private college 
preparatory that did not prepare me either for financial aid. 

It screwed up more children so that it's endemic I think to the 
high schools, that we need to get out the information what is avail- 
able to all of us. 

I thank you for sharing your testimony and your spirit with us 
and congratulations to both of you. 
Mrs. Lowey. Mr. Serrano? 
Mr. Serrano. Thank you. 

Ms. Collazo, I want to also thank you for coming before us today 
and for giving us on the record the kind of information that some 
of us are always suspicious of or semi-aware of, that it will give an 
opportunity to really be able to work on, with your kind of testimo- 
ny. 

I just want to ask you a question. 
You were recruited on the street? 
Ms. Collazo. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Serrano. You said you were recruited on the street. 

Was it what some people call a hard sell or a soft sell? 

I mean, were you ready to go anywhere, and therefore it was 
easy to get you to come see them? Or did they really follow you 
around and try to sell you something? 

Ms. Collazo. At the time I wasn't ready, I was still in high 
school. I wasn't thinking about going to any other school. 

I was thinking about going to college after graduating, but when 
the guy came up to me and started saying how good the program 
was and how it would help me, so as soon as I got out of high 
school I would be able to have a good job, I decided to take a crack 
at it. 

But I wasn't forced in any way. But the way he spoke gave me 
the idea to go into the school. 
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Mr. Serrano. At the time that he was speaking to you that way 
on the street, in that period of your life, was there someone in high 
school speaking to you the same way, perhaps about going to col- 
lege or finding another way? 

Ms. Collazo. My computer teacher was always talking to me 
about how I could get into college. 

I was always telling her that I only lived with my mother, and 
my mother was working hard and it was hard for me to go to col- 
lege. 

So what other way could I go to have a good career? She told me 
about trade school. I decided on it after the guy talked to me. 

Mr. Serrano. So in high school they had mentioned trade school 
to you? 

Ms. Collazo. She had spoken a little bit about it and I decided 
when the guy spoke to me on the street, I decided to take a crack 
at it. 

Mr. Serrano. And you felt that the trade school they could have 
been speaking about could be— not necessarily that particular 
school— but that type of a school? 

Ms. Collazo. Right. 

Mr. Serrano. Okay, thank you. 

Strange question for some people, since you either suspect or you 
knew that as you state, "half-Hispanic," were you able to apply to 
any institution that dealt with Hispanic children? 

Ms. Thurber. First of all, I asked my college counselor about 
that. She said she didn't know anything about it. Since I dont 
know my father, I'm not in contact with him and he hasn't been 
around since I've been a baby. 

I have sort of a strange feeling about professing it. That in itself, 
I have asked about that since then, it is bad in itself because I have 
experienced there being hardly any information about that out 
there. 

Mr. Serrano. Let me just say to you what I know every panelist 
would say to you. 

First of all, thank you for having the courage to tell your story 
openly in public. 

Secondly, just to tell you that statements like yours give us the 
strength to build on our commitment to try and make sure these 
kinds of things don't happen 

I represent the South Bronx and we know that there are stories 
like yours, unfortunately, that are heard much too often. 

Your commitment though, and your desire to succeed is one that 
makes you a role model, and we don't say this, I am certainly not 
saying this to make you feel any better. But you should feel good 
about the fact that I consider you a role model. 

If your story gets out more and more, people will learn how to 
deal, perhaps a little bit better. 

Ms. Thurber. I think that's why I did this, because as you said, I 
will not benefit from any new FBderal aid that comes into being, 

I think, for myself, most of thd people I grew up with have not 
had an education. 

The college education that 'hey have had, if any of them did 
make it out of high school at all, has been very lim'ted, because 
they don't feel that they have any worth in this society. 
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I'm very honored that I was asked here, because I have begun to 
feel that I have had— because people have invested in me. 

It's important, I mean, the responsibility, because I could take re- 
sponsibility and you're taking responsibility. 

I really believe that's where it starts and that's the most impor- 
tant thing and I thank you for asking me. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just want to tell you that there is no question, Ms. 
Thurber, that you will be a success no matter what you do. 

Anyone with your courage and your determination will succeed 
and I hope you will continue to be in touch with our panel. 

Major Owens? 

Mr. Owens. I would just like to echo that. Your courage and 
your determination are very special, but you are right when you 
say that your voice can be heard here. 

But there are thousands of voices of talented youngsters out 
there who probably didn't have the courage to stick to it that you 
had and the luck of you having the grandfather who would go to 
bat for you, or myself who lucked upon a full foundation scholar- 
ship, who had given up on ever going to college. 

My generation, I could think of quite a number of young people 
who were brighter than I am, that were not able to make it for 
income reasons. 

So the plea of Mr. Serrano earlier or his statement that we 
should not give up the dream of providing an education opportuni- 
ty to all of those who have what it takes to go, is still very perti- 
nent and appropriate here. 

I have one question for Ms. Collazo. 

Did you pay some part of your fee for ABI? Did you have to raise 
part of it yourself? In other words, did all of it come— the total tui- 
tion and total fee was paid by grants from government? 

Ms. Collazo. When they spoke to me, supposedly all that was 
coming from financial aid and Pell. 

They didn't say anything about a loan, and I didn't put any 
money into this. Now, I have to pay for the whole thing. 

Mr. Owens. You didn't have to pay any of it? 

Ms. Collazo. No. 

Mr. Owens. So the alternative of going to a college or city uni- 
versity, you would have had to pay something? 

How did you cross off that alternative from your mind? 

Ms. Collazo. Supposedly, financial aid was going to pay for ev- 
erything. They never spoke to me about a loan. So I figured, I 
wasn't all that bright, so I figured going to a trade school, they 
would help me better, I could learn sooner on the computer, since I 
was taking it in high school. I guess I was tricked into something. 

Mr. Owens. You never considered going to community college? 

Ms, Collazo. I wanted to but I couldn't afford it. 

Mr. Owens. Your counselor did not give you that as an alterna- 
tive? 

Ms. Collazo. We spoke about it, but I wasn't so sure at the time. 

Mr. Owens. You weren't sure because you didn't think you were 
bright enough or you didn't think you could afford it? 

Ms. Collazo. I didn't think I could afford it. 

Mr. Owens. Affording it meant — tuition at that time was how 
much? 
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Ms. Collazo. I have no idea. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Ms. Stevens. Madam Chairwoman? 

Mrs. Lowey. I have a few questions, so I will let you— do you 
want to comment now? 

Ms. Stevens. Well, I have an additional answer to Mr. Owens 
question, if I might. 

Mrs. Lowey. That's fine, but before we take your additional 
answer, I just want to clarify for the audience that this happened 
in high school. 

A student is not eligible to receive student aid while they are in 
high school. So it was even wrong for the school to offer you any 
financial aid while you were still in high school. 

I just wanted to clarify that for the audience. 

Yes, Ms. Stevens? 

Ms. Stevens. I don't mean to interrupt. 

My name is Jane Stevens, and I know I'm not on the program. 
I am the Deputy Director of South Brooklyn Legal Services and 
I'm here as kind of a backup answer for questions you might have 
for Ms. Collazo, because she s a representative of thousands of stu- 
dents who come to our office on a regular basis, who are students 
of proprietary trade schools. 

So we have a lot of experience with people who are in exactly 
this situation, and for that reason we support New York City s pro- 
posal which I hope you will view as a very important part of the 
package that you're considering now, to protect the proprietary 
trade school students. 

One of the most important things I think about that package is 
to define proprietary trade schools separately from the definition of 
community colleges and all other colleges so that they could be reg- 
ulated separately. 

Because the kind of problem that is being described here, is the 
problem which is endemic in these proprietary trade schools, in 
which creates a very high default rate, and which creates a whole 
set of problems which we think could be answered in this city s 
proposal. . . , P 

These are not problems in the community colleges. The kind ot 
issue you are discussing with Ms. Collazo is very typical. 

It's an issue which is being called origination, where the school 
talks to Ms. Collazo about something that they call "financial aid. 

She understands that quite properly as "grants," and she isn t 
going to have to pay any cash, because it's all going to come out of 
grants. . ,. 

But the pieces of paper that they hand her to sign are applica- 
tions for loans. So the true facts of the situation she is getting her- 
self into are never presented to her. 

One of the proposals in this bill is that in that origination situa- 
tion her defenses against the school become defenses also against 
the lenders. . . , , 

Those are the kinds of things that we think are very important 
to be defined and regulated differently for these schools. 

I don't want to take up more time than I'm entitled to, but if you 
have other questions about this, I'm here so that I could answer a 
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more broad spectrum of questions thar> Ms, Collazo can from her 
individual experience. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you for that clarification. 

I thought it was your last year of high school and you made a 
transition into this, but you were doing it while you were in school. 

Ms. Collazo. I was still in high school. 

Mr. Owens. I didn't quite understand that, thank you. 

No further questions. 

Mrs. Lowey. Ms. Collazo, at what point did you learn that you 
shouldn't have even been offered the aid because you were in high 
school? 

When you were first were approached and made the decision to 
accept the aid, did you discuss it with your computer teacher in 
high school? Did you discuss it with anyone in high school? 

Ms. Collazo, No. 

Mrs. Lowey. So no one offered you any guidance or assistance in 
high school? 

Ms. Collazo. Not at all. I didn't speak to anyone about it. 

Mrs. Lowey. When did you first learn you that you shouldn't 
have been offered that loan? 

Ms. Collazo. In high school, I had my computer teacher. The 
last year of high school I didn't have her. I had her the year before, 

When I went into ABI, I was passing by one of the computer 
classes, goinp: to my English class, I've seen the teacher that was 
giving the computer classes, and she happened to be my computer 
teacher at high school. 

So the next day she approached me in school, and she asked me 
what I was doing at ABI. I told her that I was trying to get a 
career for myself. 

She told me, "Elsie, you're not supposed to be there, because 
you're still in high school. I don't understand how they took you 
there." 

I just told her, "I don't know, but they did." 

Mrs. Lowey. But did you continue going to the classes? 

Ms. Collazo. I continued to go until 

Mrs. Lowey. She continued to teach you? 

Ms. Collazo. She wasn't my teacher at that time. 

Mrs. Lowey. You just saw her there. 

Ms. Collazo. She was just in the school teaching other kids that 
were more advanced than I was. 

I had to quit because I was still in high school and because mid- 
terms were coming up and they were very important to me since I 
was graduating. So I had to drop out of school because my grades 
were going down. 

Mrs. Lowey. What happened when you went into the cunnuter 
room and there weren't any computers? I mean, you wen-; cO he 
school to learn word-processing. 

I understand from your testimony that there weren't any com- 
puters. 

Ms. Collazo. The class that I v/as assigned to was just to teach 
you the basics. They weren't teaching you anything about the com- 
puter at the time. 
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They just had a book where we would ask questions. We never 
saw the computer. 

Mrs. Lowey. So you went there to learn computers and you 
never saw the computer? 

Ms. Collazo. Exactly. 

Mrs. Lowey. The teacher from your public school knew you were 
there, even though she wasn't your teacher, she never went to you 
after that first encounter, nd said, "Elsie, let's work together and 
see how we can get you out of this school, because you don't belong 
in that school and let's see what we could do about this." 

Ms. Collazo. She never said anything like that. She was sur- 
prised to see me there, because she said I wasn't supposed to be 
there. But she didn't say anything else about it. 

Mrs. Lr -ey. Well, I think we should make it clear, that one of 
the things we have to look at in the regulations is that now you 
can't get an education because you defaulted on these loans, you're 
no longer eligible for student aid; is that correct? 

Ms. Collazo. Yes. 

Mrs. Lowey. Now, I just wonder, Ms. Stevens, just to elaborate 
on your comment before, I wonder if you could share with us, how 
many complaints do you get a day, a week, a month, a year? How 
often does this occur? 

Ms. Stevens. It occurs constantly. We are one legal service office 
in the city, but because we have been doing work in this area, we 
get calls on a daily basis from students who are in schools that 
either have closed while they're enrolled or that are still opened 
and are continuing to entice them, students who are— because they 
are still in high school or haven't finished high school are not able 
to benefit. 

It's typical that the school pays no attention to whether the stu- 
dent is able to benefit. There are thousands and thousands of these 
students every day being defrauded by these trade schools. 

Another issue in the this New York City's proposal which we 
hope we could find a sponsor for as part of the Higher Education 
Act reauthorization, that is relevant to Ms. Collazo's experience 
has to do with prorated refunds. 

Because another one of the many really bad practices of these 
schools in their enrollment contracts is that because of the way the 
refunds are structured, once this student is in a school like this, 
even if she shouldn't have been there, if she drops out, she's not 
going to get a very significant refund. 

If I could respond to something Major Owens asked, that you 
kind of hinted at, it is true that most of these trade schools do not 
require students to pay cash up front when they enroll. 

You were asking about that question. That is true. But what hap- 
pens to students is that they become really, without their aware- 
ness, liable for huge indebtedness which not cr'v follows them 
afterwards, and makes it impossible for them to ^ other jobs and 
impossible for them to maintain a credit rating, but it makes it as 
the Chairwoman said, impossible for them to become eligible for 
any other financial aid, to go to any legitimate college or communi- 
ty college. 
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So as soon as they Ve made one mistake in response to this kind 
of hard sell, their educational opportunities are radically reduced 
across the board. 

Those are the kinds of problems created just by this very particu- 
lar segment or proprietary trade schools that we very much hope 
that the committee will address to separate out that piece of the 
problem from the other kinds of problems that Ms. Thurber and 
other people are presenting to you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Do you believe that this activity is increasing or de- 
creasing and perhaps could you suggest some remedies? 

One other question I would like to ask you: Is ABI still open? 

Ms. Stevens. I believe it is. 

Ms. Collazo. It's in bankruptcy right now. 

Mrs. Lowey. Let me say, I believe there is a representative from 
the Department of Education here, and I think this should be in- 
vestigated imms diately. 

But to go back to the other question, do you think this is increas- 
ing, decreasing? 

Ms. Stevens. Certainly not decreasing, because we are getting 
complaints from a wide variety of schools. 

The process of the schools declaring bankruptcy as soon as we 
try to do something about it is a very common and widespread 
practice. 

Complaints are finally made against a school. Lawsuits are filed. 
The school immediately goes into bankruptcy and unfortunately 
what then happens is that the proprietors turn around and open a 
new school with a new name, because the regulation isn't adequate 
to stop them from doing that. 

So there are people even who have created crimes in the area of 
defrauding students who turn around and reopen new schools. 

I think it's a problem that's increasing. I think it can't be 
stopped because it's so profitable, until there is much more serious 
regulations of these kinds of proprietary schools. 

Mrs. Lowey. Ms. Molinari? 

Ms. Molinari. Just as to a follow-up to that, thank you ; Ms. 
Chairwoman, I was not aware of Ms. Stevens' role on the panel 
when I initiated by questions. 

What do we do as the Federal Government, from a larger picture 
aside from the devastation to the future of a Ms. Collazo, we're also 
spending taxpayer money to no good end. 

How do we resolve that? I mean, I happen to believe that I'm 
sure most of us do, that trade schools serve a very important pur- 
pose in this society. 

How do we make sure that we can distinguish aside from moving 
them off-line which you have already suggested from the communi- 
ty colleges, how do we make sure as a Federal entity that we are, 
in fact, investing or allowing young people to invest in schools that 
are legitimate versus an ABI? 

Ms. Stevens. Well, it's certainly an important question and 
something that we've paid attention to. 

We don't want to limit people's access to any kind of education if 
it could be good. 
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The New York City proposal contains not only suggestions for 
the direct relief of students but also proposals to keep bad schools 
out of the system. 

That's going to be an important protection. Not only for students 
but also for the whole Federal financial contribution to this area. 

Two of the examples of the kinds of things that you can do to 
protect the Federal money as well as the students, is to require the 
proprietary trade schools to submit on an annual basis certified 
records of placement and completion. 

Tnat is not now being required. Our suggestion is that unless a 
school meets, for example, a 60 percent minimum of completion 
and placement that it should simply not be qualified to participate 
in the Title IV program. 

Another thing that is suggested in the city's proposal, is that a 
school has to show, for example, a 1.25 to 1 proportion of assets to 
liabilities so that you know that the school is funded adequately to 
be able to provide refunds when it closes. 

We think it's very important that bad schools be kept out^ of the 
system to protect the students and to protect the Federal Govern- 
ment's continuing ability to make a contribution for the good 
schools. 

So students still have that option where it is appropriate. But 
there are ways to do that. 

Ms. Molinari. And that's all part of this New York City's pro- 
posal 

Ms. Stevens. It's all part of this proposal which was presented to 
the subcommittee by Betsy Emholtz from my office, several weeks 
ago. 

It's in the committee print. If you do not have access to it al- 
ready, we could provide other copies of it. 
Ms. Molinari. As long as it is part of the Federal record. 
Ms. Stevens. It's in the committee print. 
Ms. Molinari. Thank you. 
Ms. Thurber. May I say something? 

I also would like to add, from a student's point of view, I think 
that the most important thing is to provide education within the 
schools educating the students on how to apply for these things and 
to know. 

Because, I wasn't educated, as you said, you weren't educated ob- 
viously, you clearly weren't educated either. 

I mean, trade schools, higher education in general, there's noth- 
ing out there. There's nothing out there to tell me about scholar- 
ships or exactly what Federal aid is. 

I didn't know, in terms of the FAF itself, eight pages of informa- 
tion that is very hard to calculate, and to be honest I can't even 
tell where I'm supposed to start filling out the form. 

All of this is important. But the basic level is students, and stu- 
dents, as I am, are going to have to take responsibility, I mean, 
that's just part of the way it works. 

If it could start—in terms of lower income and minority groups 
in grade school, in high school, if you're told these things, then 
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Because I know I spent a lot of time not feeling I was worth- 
while, I wasn't good enough and that also, I think, in addition to 
what you're saying on the other end of the spectrum. 

Mrs. Lowey. Which is exactly what the I Have a Dream Pro- 
gram" is supposed to do. 

Give the youngsters a dream and give them the tools to work for 
that dream. 

I would also appreciate, Ms. Stevens, if you would review H.R. 
2716, a bill which is before the committee. It happens to be legisla- 
tion which I introduced with Mr. Goodling which sets up an over- 
sight committee at the State level. 

I would be very appreciative if you could review that and give us 
your comments. 

Ms. Stevens. We would be happy to do that. 

I would like to say primarily that I hate to say, to sound a note 
contrary to your previous panel and to sound a negative note, but 
our experience in New York State has not been very positive with 
oversight at the State level. 

It's something you have to be aware of. I mean, there was good 
talk about that this morning. 

But it has not been our experience, it's our understanding that 
currently in New York State not enough is being done to supervise 
these proprietary schools and that something has to come on the 
Federal level. 

Mrs. Lowey. Well, I certainly would appreciate having some 
written comments to that. 
Ms. Stevens. We will certainly do that. 

Mrs. Lowey. Ms. Thurber, I would just like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Once again, I appreciate your courage in coming forth and shar- 
ing your story with us. 

One of your points, and in fact, you are a perfect example of a 
point that is very contrary to what Lamar Alexander shared with 
us in our committee, and 1 have great respect for Lamar Alexander 
and I look forward to working with him to approving every level of 
education. 

But in his testimony, he said that stuaents from modest back- 
grounds should be willing to go to a community college for 2 years 
and then transfer to a public college if they don't have the funds 
needed to attend a private school. 

Now, would you have been content to do that and if you could 
talk to Lamar Alexander the Secretary of Education, what would 
you say to him? 

Ms. Thurber. I would say absolutely not, I would not have been 
content to do that, because there are certain— I want to be an ac- 
tress and a writer, and in terms of State schools and community 
college there is not— I mean, I won't learn what I need to learn, I 
won't make the connections I need to make. 

Also, in terms of opening up education, the kind of education I 
wanted, was at Sarah Lawrence. Now, I think there are great State 
schools. 

I think, as you said, all forms of education should be open in this 
country. I mean, honestly, there are certain things — a school like 
Sarah Lawrence is almost, I mean, it's almost out of my grasp. 
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I mean, I have been very lucky and I've had people invest in me 
besides just my grandfather, in terms, my friend's parents have. t 

So I've been lucky. I think, th^t for instance, if I could just give 
an example, one of my best friends growing up, a girl named Jodi, 
her main love in life is to be a sculptor, and she is really quite re- 
nifii*k&t)l6 

She's been to the public school that I went to before I went to 
private high school which has the second highest pregnancy rate, 
teen pregnancy rate in the country. , 

Her main love is to be a sculptor. She is very intelligent and 
she's going to a State school to be a marine biologist, which, ot 
course, there's nothing wrong with that. 

But her main love and her main passion is sculpture. Now, not 
that State schools don't provide sculpture but a school like baran 
Lawrence will specialize in that. . 

She does not feel, first economically and also just in terms ot 
worthwise, that she would ever be accepted, that no one ot the 
"rich kids," which of course, thej/os not would even think twice ot 

looking at her. . Al , . c 

My point being that, what are many of the great peoples ot 
founders of this country were? 

They were artists, they were philosophers, they were writers, 
they were people that went out there and stood out on a limb and 
took extreme challenges and risks in terms of thinking. 

That should be open. Not that State schools does not do that, 1 m 
not saying that by any means, but that's what Sarah Lawrence is, 
that's what that school is meant for. 

Now, if I went to a State school, I wouldn t have had that. 1 
think someone from my economic background should have as much 
right to choose a proper school. 

In public education there are much more requirements trom tne 
State. I don't want to stand in line for 24 hours to pick my classes 
and not get what I want. 

I just didn't want to do that. 

Ms. Molinari. Neither did I. 

Ms. Thurber. I mean, who does? 

Sarah Lawrence gives me an option. Private schools give options 
and those should be open. . 

Mrs. Lowey. I thank you very much for your testimony and l 
look forward to the day when each of our schools could provide op- 
tions for all of our youngsters. 

In fact, when you think 85 percent of our work force will be 
women and minorities, if we're going to be competitive, we better 
sure that all of our schools provide all the opportunity to each ot 
our youngsters so that we can move forward. 

Unless my colleagues have any additional questions, we thank 
you very much for your courage and for your determination and 
we wish you good luck. _ , 

We can assure you that future generations will benetit trom yom 
testimony here today, and we thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Dr. Santiago, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Hope. 

Dr. Santiago is the president of E.M. de Hostos Community Col- 
lege in the Bronx, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. 1SAURA SANTIAGO, PRESIDENT, E.M. DE 
HOSTOS COMMUNITY COLLEGE, BRONX, NEW YORK 

Dr. Santiago. Good morning. 

Thank you for having me speak to you this morning. Of course, I 
salute my congressman. The Eugenio Maria De Hostos would not 
be the college it is today for if not for his found' :ig role. 

Major Owens who has played a role in the uty in defending the 
college on many occasions, we're grateful to see, as well as Con- 
gresswoman Molinari. 

I come before you this morning, as you hear Ms. Collazo story, 
the sense of urgency about the importance of the task before us. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation to come before Congress this 
year. 

The reasons may be obvious to some and not so obvious to others. 

The act's form, content, and policy implications will have a 
major impact on how the Nation prepares for the 21st century. 

For me, as I live day to day in the South Bronx, it will have a 
major impact on the lives of hundreds of thousands of minority 
group members and women in this country. 

If we are to meet the myriad of challenges facing this Nation- 
improved competitiveness in the marketplace, a more highly 
skilled and productive work force, better academically prepared 
students, and consequently, more scientists and engineers, an im- 
proved standard of living for all of us, then the task before us, this 
reauthorization is clearly an immense one but an urgent one. 

But it is also an opportunity. It's an opportunity to invest in the 
Nation's capital and be the Nation's future. 

In New York State as in the rest of the Nation, there is ample 
evidence which suggests that our ability to compete effectively in 
the marketplace is in jeopardy. 

The report of the Policy Steering Committee of the Governor's 
Conference on Science and Education, which I was a member, co- 
gently points out that without improved mastery of science, mathe- 
matics and technology in our workforce, our standard of living for 
all will decline. 

The National Center of Education and the Economy released a 
report "America's Choice" which found that while 70 percent of 
current jobs do not require higher education, clearly 50 percent of 
all jobs available by the year 2000 will require some training in 
postsecondary education. 

Similarly the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its "Monthly Labor 
Review" reports that minorities are entering the workforce at 
higher rates than in the past. 

By the year 2000 non-white participation in the workforce will 
reach 25.2 percent, up from 20 percent in 1988. 

Juxtaposed against these trends is evidence that poor and minor- 
ity students are dropping out of school in record numbers and more 
importantly that their retention, access, and graduation rates in 
higher education are declining. 

A recent report from the American Council on Education found 
that despite the relatively high percentages of Hispanics in the 
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school age population, they are less likely than non-Hispanics to 
pursue postsecondary education. 

The condition for African-Americans has only marginally im- 
proved. In the interest of all then, these trends must be reversed. 

I come before you today as a president of a college in the poorest 
congressional district in this country. . , 

I also come before you as a Puerto Rican, born and raised in New 
York and a product of the New York City Board of Education and 
the City University of New York. 

Today I serve as vice president of the Hispanic Association ot 
Colleges and Universities. As a member of the board of trustees of 
the Puerto Rican legal defense of and education funds. 

All my three hats today I share with you. There is a crisis, there 
is an urgency. In fact, the Higher Education Act's original intent 
has waved far off course. „,»,., ^.j . • A , 

A first major step in the revision of the Higher Education Act 
will bring us closer to our goals as a society. 

Financial aid resources must be targeted more directly to groups 
most in need. Indeed this was the finding of another study by the 
American Council on Education. 

The report showed that the minorities have been forced to rely 
more and more on loans over the years after the original Act was 

A smaller and smaller perceiitage of the cost of higher education 
for minorities today is represented by grants. ... . 

The neediest in our society then have at worst been discouraged 
from attending higher education at all because of the size of the 
loans involved. , , , 

At best, they have been forced into debt that often locks them 
out of advanced study. 

The case you saw before us today, Ms. Collazo s case, is one ot 

thousands. , , 

You need only to stand on the grand concourse, it won t be some- 
one in a high school, it will be someone from a proprietary school, 
in a van, in a bus, who will often target minorities. Who otten 
target Spanish speakers, in fact. 

My staff have seen people on the grand concourse show non-hing- 
lish speakers a form, a financial aid form that must be signed tor 
these logins 

Guess what? Students don't have questions. At the bottom of the 
form it says, "United States Department of Education. It has the 
"Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval." 

Even if the student is non-English speaking, students assume 
that the government is involved, that there is protection involved 
here, in terms of their rights and about the equity of it. 

I make that statement only as Ms. Collazo spoke and as you 
raised questions about the extent of this, on the part of some insti- 
tutions and again, a large majority of the proprietary schools 
across this country offer an incredible and a very important service 
in the preparation of the work force. 

There are regrettably too many institutions that are opened up 
overnight. These inadequate programs, and I will go as far as 
saying that, with respect to Hispanics and blacks, are targeted by 
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individuals who want to use the Higher Education Act to defraud 
the public. 

We see this largely in communities, where our people are more 
easily defrauded. They've lost confidence in the public education 
system or know very little about them, or as in the case of limiting 
the speakers, they just simply defraud it. 

To return to my statement, allow me to say that it is imperative 
that the Higher Education Act ensure minority access to higher 
education, focus its resources to meet special population needs but 
especially in areas that will strengthen access to the work force. 
Make the revisions in the application and review process. 

The specific recommendation that I share with you today, in my 
view, requests that the subcommittee return to the original intent 
of the Act and more directly provide Pell Grant and other support 
which will truly increase access to higher education. 

With regard to some specific recommendations, for instance, with 
regards to the needs analysis, the voluminous number of forms 
that students must fill out act as a disinscentive. 

Furthermore, they increase the paperwork and the resources 
needed by institutions of higher education to address student's 
needs. 

There should be one form, coordinated for Federal and State use 
for this purpose, so that students and their parents better under- 
stand. 

Further, the financial aid process should be redesigned to allow 
students whose families are already receiving Federal assistance to 
be automatically qualified. 

Students who are dependent children, students who are receiving 
SSI should automatically be eligible. 

These are the students with the greatest need in our society and 
are also the population in our country which we want to turn into, 
for our own interest, the work force as soon as possible. 

Pell Grant should be increased. The Hispanic Association met 
last year in preparation for recommendation for Pell Grant. 

We had recommended that it be increased to $3,700. I come to 
you today requesting that a n^ore realistic figure would be $4,500. 

I don't have to tell those of you from New York that only in 1 
year we have seen almost a $1,000 increase in tuition, even in the 
most least expensive public sector settings. 

Once again, Pell Grant should be an entitlement. Particularly, 
for some sub-populations of our country's population. 

Furthermore, they should be indexed to keep pace with the 
rising cost of education. 

We've had statements made here about the extent of the number 
of semesters for which students are eligible. 

There is no question that at some institutions in this country 
there was ^ view that students could complete higher education in 
4 years, in 8 semesters, etc. 

I heard former Chancellor Healy's statement. If you look at the 
population of the City University of New York and, in fact, if you 
look at our urban public colleges across this country, there has 
been a significant change. 
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The demographics of this country has changed significantly in 
the last 20 years. The population in our colleges are very different 
copulations. 

There are populations at Hostos Community College who come 
with limited English proficiency. 

Adult development of the English language proficiency is not 
possible within 1 semester or 3 months or 6 months. 

They are highly complex both sensory, motor, language and 
other functions that, of course, will extend the number of semes- 
ters necessary for an adult to acquire a skill, both in a new lan- 
guage and in a program or subject area. 

We request in order to improve the number of years within 
which a student completes the education that the number of semes- 
ters for which Pell Grants are available to students requiring, of 
course, an academic plan be permitted. 

And that some of the Pell Grants be an essential part of the con- 
tinuity process for effective completion for populations for students 
we serve. 

Campus based programs sho M be increased and the expansion 
of the authority of the institutions in question to transfer funds 
from one program to the other, is really essential. 

For instance, I don't have to share with you how important the 
college work study programs are in economic areas like the South 
Bronx where employment opportunities are so limited. 

Why do college work studies play such an important role? 

Student loan defaults. Here again, at Hostos Community College, 
60 percent of our students receive aid to dependent children. 

This is an unheard of figure at any other institution. 

Loan default rates are often a consequence of the conditions of 
those students lives, conditions under which they must take finan- 
cial aid and the fact that they have no control over their financial 
resources, if in fact, they are on AFDC or SSI. 

So that again, these special provisions for these special groups of 
students including those with dependent children are revisions in 
law proposed by Senator Kennedy that we would recommend very 
highly. 

Loan forgiveness in key areas. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just want to remind you that your entire state- 
ment will be included in the record, so if you could conclude as 
soon as possible. 

Dr. Santiago. Great, I'll just give a summary statement. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you so much. , 

Dr. Santiago. Allow me to say that the recommendations I bring 
before you today are essential if we are going to make a difference 
in the lives of students. 

As I mentioned at Hostos Community College today, we serve 
over 5,000 students in the South Bronx. 

We do it effectively. We return students to the work force. One 
of the pieces of information that's not in my statement is that 
there is an economic return to the city. 

For instance, we 'Ust had 500 students graduate at Hostos Com- 
munity College. Of those, above a national graduation rate for com- 
munity colleges, amongst thoye students 60 percent were on aid to 
dependent children. 
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In 1 year alone, my graduating class will return to the city well 
over $4 million. In 3 years, they will return to the city the cost of 
their entire education of the entire budget of the college. 

The millions of dollars that they then will return to the economy 
through their employment will also improve the city. 

There is no area in the city's life that's in more critical need 
right now than health care. People feel giving access to minorities, 
that we can't offer access and excellence. 

Let me share with you today, today Hostos Community College 
has the best Radiologic Technology in the northeast. 

One hudred percent of our students, every one of them a minori- 
ty student passed the national exam in Radiologic Technology. 

Today we have nursing programs. Our students graduate with 
R.N. Degrees. Today, Hostos Community College, every one a mi- 
nority student had a passed grade of 86 percent. 

In Dental Hygiene, Hostos Community College is one of the few, 
one of two in the city university system and the only one leading to 
national accreditation. 

Ninety-six percent, every one a minority student, of our students 
passed the national exams. I could go on, but 

Access to higher education requires that we also offer excellence 
and education. To be able to do that, the kinds of resources that 
the Higher Education Act must target to institutions and urban 
settings doing very special jobs like Hostos, must be targeted for 
special needs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared st iiement of Dr. Isaura Santiago follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Isaura Santiago, President, Euoenio Maria dk 
Hostos Community College, City University of New York 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee good morning, I am Isaura San- 
tiago, President of Eugenio Maria de Hostos Community College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York. Thank you for giving me this opportunity to come before you to 
address the subcommittees hearing on reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 



The reauthorization F the Higher Education Act is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation to come before Congress this year. The reasons are obvious. The 
act s form, content, and policy implications will have a major impact on how the 
Nation prepares for the 21st century. If we are to meet the myriad challenges facing 
this nation— improved competitiveness in the marketplace, a more highly skilled 
and productive workforce, better academically prepared students, more scientists 
and engineers, an improved standard of living— then we must look at this reauthor- 
ization for what it must do. It is an opportunity to invest in the Nation's human 
capital, indeed, the Nation's future. Therefore we mi'ct follow through with this leg- 
islation and provide the necessary resources to meet our national goals. 

In New York State, as in the rest of the Nation, there is ample evidence which 
suggests that our ability to compete effectively in the marketplace is in jeopardy. 
The report of the Policy Steering Committee of the Governor's Conference on Sci- 
ence and Engineering Education, Research and Development [Toward a Prosperous 
Future, 1990), cogently points out that without improved mastery of science, mathe- 
matics and technology by our future workforce, our standard of living will decline. 
The National Center on Education and the Economy released a report [Americas 
Choice, 15)90) which found that while 70 percent of current jobs do not require 
higher education, clearly 50 percent of all jobs available in the year 2000 will re- 
quire some exposure to postsecondary education. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
[Monthly Ixibor Review, 1989) reports that minorities are entering the workforce at 
higher rates than in the past, and by the year 2000 non-white participation in the 
workforce will reach 25.2 percent, up from 20.7 percent in 19K8. 

Juxtaposed against these trends is evidence that poor and minority students are 
dropping out of school in record numbers and their participation in postsecondary 
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education is declining. A recent report from the American Council on Education 
{The Ninth Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher Education, 1992) found 
that despite the relatively high percentages of Hispanics in the school age popula- 
tion, they are less likely than rion-Hispanics to pursue postsecondary education. The 
condition for African-Americans has only marginally improved. These trends must 
be reversed. It is in all our interest. . 

A first major step is the revision of the Higher Education Act. Financial aid re- 
sources must be targeted more directly to meet the needs of these groups. Indeed, 
this was the finding of a recent analysis by the American Council on Education on 
minority participation at postsecondary schools [The Eighth Annual Report on Mi- 
norities in Higher Education, 1990). The report shows that minorities have been 
forced to rely more on loans. As the cost of higher education has skyrocketed, a 
smaller and smaller percentage of the cost of higher education is represented by 
grants, forcing the neediest in our society to go deeper in debt. These data suggest 
that we need to move more quickly and assertively to address these ills. 

It is imperative that tne Higher Education Act (a) ensure minority access to 
higher education, (b) focus its resources in areas of special need, but especially in 
areas which will strengthen the workforce, and <c) make major revisions to the fi- 
nancial aid process. My recommendations, then, are shaped by the spirit of the 
original law iHigher Education Act of 19B5) — to ensure that low income and minori- 
ty students attain postseconda y education, and that the education they receive is 
one of excellence that also prepares them technologically for the next century: 

NEED ANALYSIS: Simplify the financial aid eligibility process. The current form 
is far too complex and in many cases serves to discourage low income students, mi- 
nority students, and students who are first generation college attenders. There 
should be one form for all Federal and state inquiries. Further, the financial aid 
process should be redesigned to allow students whose families are already receiving 
Federal assistance to be automatically qualified, e.g., AFDC, SSI. 

PELL GRANTS: Increase the maxi.num Pell award irorrf V^iW to $.J,700, but 
maintain the programs current target group of low and moderate income families. 
Emphasis must be placed at the level of greatest need. Increase Pell Grants not 
loans. Pell grants should be an entitlement, and* its ceiling should be indexed to 
keep pace with the rising cost of education. 

SUMMER PELL GRANTS: supplemental Pell grants should be established to en- 
courage and to maintain academic progress during summer sessions. 

CAMPUS BASED PROGRAMS (SEOG, CWS, and Perkins Loans): There should 
be an increase in and an expansion of the authority institutions have to transfer 
funds among the programs. 

STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS: Students receiving AFDC or SSI should not be in- 
cluded in the default rate. As this cohort is unemployed/underemployed, they 
cannot possibly meet the payment schedule. Moreover, revising the current policy to 
exclude this group would lessen the punitive impact of new loan default require- 
ments on both students and colleges. This is not to suggest that higher education 
institutions not be held accountable. On the contrary they must be held accounta- 
ble. However, there must be consideration for institutions serving large numb rs of 
high risk students. ^« , .... t 

LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR CRITICALLY NEEDED FIELDS: In addition to stu- 
dents on AFDC, SSI and other entitlement programs, a mechanism for loan forgive- 
ness should be established for students who enter professions where there are man- 
power shortages, e.g. nursing, education, science and technology. This proposal can 
be expanded to incorporate student participation in national service programs 

TRIO: Funding for TRIO programs should be increased to enable greater partici- 
pation of at risk students in these successful programs. Authorization under these 
programs should be increased for student support services that would increase their 
overall effectiveness, e.g., campus based child care, bilingual education, and college 

skills programs. r1 , ... *u 

Incorporating these changes into the Higher Education Act will (a) improve the 
life long opportunities of poor and minority students, and (b) strengthen the Na- 
tion's ability to compete by enhancing the productive capacities of our human cap- 
ital. There is another very important aspect which needs mentioning. By enhancing 
the productive skills of the poor and minorities, they can return the investment by 
producing needed services and paying taxes. My college offers an excellent example 
of how institutions of higher education, and community colleges in particular, meet 
these challenges. ... . 

Hostos Community College is in the poorest congressional district in the country. 
The student body of Hostos Community college—approximately 4,500 students— is 
minority in composition: percent Hispanic, ltt.H percent African-American, 1.8 
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percent white, and 1.2 percent Asian. Moreover, females make up 75 percent of the 
student population. More revealing is the economic profile of our students: Current- 
ly 81.6 percent of Hostos students have incomes below $8,000, When the income 
level is increased to $12,000, 91.2 percent fall into this level. Over 00 percent of our 
students receive AFDC, SSI, or EI. Approximately, 94 percent of our students re- 
ceive some form of financial assistance. 

While 42 percent of our students come to college with GEDS and most others have 
attended inner city high schools that have ill-prepared them for college, Hostos 
Community College holds a high standard of academic excellence. We have a distin- 
guished record of successfully serving poor and minority students. The success rates 
of students in our allied health programs are illustrative, The professional licensure 
passing rates tor our students range from 80 percent to 100 percent: Radiologic 
Technology— 100 percent, Dental Hygiene— 90 percent, and Nursing— 80 percent. 
Consequently, they are able to enter the workforce and earn salaries in the $35,000 
to $30,000 range. What's more, the return, in terms of taxes and services to their 
communities is substantial and recurring. 

In 1991, Hostos Community College graduated 447 students. Inasmuch as 00 per- 
cent of our students receive AFDC, SSI, or EI, we estimate that this one graduating 
class returns a great deal to the economy. The kinds of returns possible were recent- 
ly substantiated by a City University study of the economic impact of CUNY 2 year 
and 4 year colleges (The CUNY Economic Advantage, 1991). The study, among other 
things found that (1) CUNY graduates pay more, the $M5 million more in State and 
City taxes each year than they would pay if they had not gone to college, and <2) 
that CUNY's 1970-i990 graduates spend $2.1 billion more in New York each year 
than they would have spent had they not gone to college. 

In summary, institutions of higher education can make a difference— the Higher 
Education Act must make a difference! 

Mrs, Lowey. Thank you, Dr. Santiago, and I would like to 
remind the rest of the panel that we were just alerted that we may 
have a vote as soon as 2 p.m,. 

Dr. Bradsmas, you remember those days. So if I could just ask 
you please to just sum up and then your statement will be included 
in the record in fairness to the next panel. 

Dr. Jackson? 

STATEMENT OF I)R, EDISON O. JACKSON. PRESIDENT, MEDGAR 
EVERS COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Dr. Jackson. Good morning. 

I am Dr. Edison O. Jackson, president of Medgar Evers College of 
the City University of New York. We are located in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Chairperson, my Congressman, Major Owens and other distin- 
guished members of this panel, I'm proud to come before you to 
offer testimony on behalf of Medgar Evers College and the City 
University of New York. 

The main issue to which I shall address my comments concern 
the role of Medgar Evers College and the City of University of New 
York and the role that the Federal Government should play in en- 
hancing equity of access and equity of success for black, Hispanics 
and other minority groups, through the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, 

As I reflected upon the views that have been commented on by 
my colleagues this morning and by professional associations, I was 
encouraged to learn that this panel is assuming the leadership role 
in soliciting comments from those of us who have been most nega- 
tively affected by the current regulations as well as having benefit- 
ed considerably from the same. 
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As one looks <\t the contemporary issues that impact on the 
Nation and society, the challenge for the Federal Government is 
not to do less for all society, especially the disadvantaged, disen- 
franchised and poor society, but rather to find ways to create great- 
er success for all of its citizens. , , .. 

We, at Medgar Evers College, and I dare say the City University 
of New York, understand the capacity of education to transform in- 
dividuals, a people and a Nation; and we have undertaken an un- 
compromising campaign to ensure that every resident within the 
City of New York who desires an opportunity for self actualization 
through higher education is afforded that opportunity at the vari- 
ous colleges within the City University of New York. 

However, we cannot succeed in meeting these wonderful chal- 
lenges and needs without the continued support of the Federal 
Government. „ , .. 

Now is not the time for the Federal Government to reduce its 

support for higher education. 

As a matter of fact, given the many adverse contemporary issues 
that I have presented in my full testimony that confront our socie- 
ty today, and in the foreseeable future, the Federal Government 
must continue with our assistance to search for creative and suc- 
cessful ways to increase funding to education, especially those col- 
leges and universities that serve minority and disenfranchised pop- 
ulations within urban districts. 

In my written testimony, I have presented why it is in our en- 
lightened self interest as a Nation to create better economic success 
for more of our citizens. 

While I have talked about most of the issues, in terms ot recom- 
mendation of all the other issues, what I would like to do at this 
time is to suggest that there are some additional areas ot funding 
that to me makes an awful lot of sense to include, in the Reauthor- 
ization Act. Some of what I would recommend have been tried suc- 
cessfully at Medgar Evers Colleges and some that I ve experienced 
myself as a student. . . 

One: We have found that strong articulation arrangements with 
elementary, intermediate and high schools work for both entities. 
That is, students and faculty gained from these arrangements and 
experiences. They have been able to turn young kids on to science 
and technology, through such arrangements and provide opportuni- 
ties for enriched experiences for youngsters for whom their own 
home school could not offer such programs. 

Such collaborations should be funded for they work and they are 
least expensive because it works with the children and school on 
the very onset and reduces remediation and other support services 
in the higher education system. 

Two, I believe that community service ought to be a part ot every 
student's experience as an undergraduate for it does two things: 

One, it teaches a sense of responsibility and second, it provides to 
the community an enormous amount of new resource to assist in 
battered -nd poor communities to become heathy and selt-sutti- 

You can encourage such results through incentive funding. 
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Three, there is a national concern about how we can increase the 
amount of minority and disadvantaged persons who have entered a 
scientific and technological field. 

We have a model prograr, already in place that has been very 
successful in recruiting and retention of minority students in our 
institution, and it is the TRIO Program. 

We can fund a second component in this category of funding that 
would increase the likelihood of success of young people going into 
science and technology. 

Four, I would like to offer one additional suggestion. It relates to 
how we could increase the number of young and not-so-young to go 
on to the teaching profession. 

I am one who benefited from the post-public era. 

The National Defense Act which provided incentives for many of 
us to enter the science field. What was also attractive was that this 
program was designed so that one entering the teaching profession 
was served by an inner school or some other area. This is a model 
that worked. 

It responded and we met our goals. My question to all of you this 
morning is: Do we have a will to do it again? 
[The r repared statement of Dr. Edison O. Jackson follows:] 
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Good norning. I am Dr. Edison 0. Jackson, President of Medgar 
Evers Collage of The City University o£ New York, Brooklyn, New 
York. Honorable chairperson and other distinguished members of 
this prestigious panel, I am very proud and delighted to come 
before you to testify on behalf of Medgar Evers College, the city 
University of New York(cuNY), and X dare say, all of the other 
institutions of higher learning. The main issues to which X will 
address my comments concern the role of Medgar Evers College and 
the city university of New York, and the role that the Federal 
Government should play in enhancing equity of access and equity of 
success for Blacks, Hispanic* and other minority groups, through 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, several of my 
comments on these issues have also been addressed by many of my 
colleagues and are part of the official record. 

In presenting my testimony, I will provide my assessment of 
several of the contemporary issues that are facing us a6 a Nation, 
and will likely affect the quality of life for the ni^on as we 
enter the 21st Century. I will attempt to relate these issues with 
th* services that Ketfgar Evers College, and the City University of 
New York, provioe in addressing their-, and the ne^d to rrodify the 
basic tenets of the HEA to allow college* like Medgar Evers 
College, and the city University of New York, to more effectively 
deal with these problems. 
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BACKGROUND 

Medgar Evers College is a unit within The City university of 
New York that offers both the associate and baccalaureate degrees. 
Located in central Brooklyn, the College has a mission to provide 
educational service to the residents of the central Brooklyn 
community, which is predominantly African American and has the 
lowest per capita income in the Borough. We have an enrollment of 
approximately 3900 students, with 98* of them being Black and 70* 
female. The demographics of Medgar Evers College's students 
closely parallel those of most historical black college* and 
universities , in addition, we offer degree programs that are 
responsive to the needs of the city and state of New York. 

As I reflected upon the views that you have requested comments 
on, I was encouraged to learn that this committee is assuming the 
leadership role in soliciting comments from those of us who have 
been most negatively affected by the current regulations as well as 
having benefited considerably from the same. 

as, one looKS at contemporary issues that impart on the nation 
and society, the challenge for the federal government is not to do 
lees for all of society, especially the disadvantaged, 
disenfranchised and poor of society, but rather to find ways to 
create greater success for all of its citizens. 

we, at Kedgar Evers college, and I dare say the city 
University of New York, understand the capacity of education to 
transform individuals, a people and a nation: and have undertaken 
an uncompromising campaign to ensure that, every resident within the 
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City of New York who desires an opportunity for self actualization 
through higher education is afforded that opportunity at the 
variouB colleges within the City University of New York. However, 
we. cannot succeed in meeting these challenges and needs without the 
continued support of the federal government. Mow is not the tine 
for the federal government to reduce its support for higher 
education, as a matter of fact given the many adverse contemporary 
issues that confront our society today, and in the foreseeable 
future, the Federal Government should be searching for creative 
ways to increase funding to education, especially those Colleges 
and universities that serve minority populations within urban 
districts. 



The rapid movement toward the 2lst century has wrought many 
problems and issues which have created for this nation new 
challenges that it has never faced before. These challenges are of 
such magnitude that failing to solve then' msy restrict our ability 
as a nation and a people to continue to enjoy our present standard 
of living and to maintain our leadership in the world. 

Tens of millions of Americans are experiencing misery and 
despair. Clo6* to one-third of Blocks and Hispanics in our society 
have income* below the poverty level, three times higher than 
whites. The life expectancy for African American is falling and 
the infant mortality rate is rising. unemployment rates for 
African Americans and Hispanics are more than two and a half times 
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highar than th.t for whit.*. A* one look* .t the dreaded diseas, 
of AIDS , African Americans represent almost 30 percent. What is 
*ore devastating is the fact that Black women and children account 
for 50 percent of those infected. The use of drugs and violent 
deaths have reached epidemic proportion* in our communities around 
this nation. In fact, the Black and Hispanic communities are the 
hardest hit in terms of this epidemic and many communities are 

almost under siege. 

in . recent report entitled "One-Third of a Nation- by the 
commission on Minority Participation in Education and American 
Life, certain stark realities are presented and documented. By the 
year 2000, minority groups will constitute one-third of all school- 
age children, 42 percent of all public school students in the 
ration, and 2i.8 million of the 140.4 million people in the labor 
force. m many of our urban centers, the percent of minority 
youngsters who are illiterate or near illiterate is rising at an 
alarming rate. The Commission's current assessment is that America 
lt , moving backward - nor forward - in its efforts to achieve the 
full participation of minority cmzens in the life and prosperity 
of our nation. 

„e are seeing the development of a nation where the fastest 
growing segments of the population and the labor force are the 
manonty groups, yet they are drastically underrepree.nted ir. the 
iM 6titutions of higher learning. The enrollment of non- traditional 
etudente referred to as - adult-learners" approaches or equals that 
0 f the traditional students in many of outpost secondary 
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institutions. This new enrollment patterns will undoubtedly alter 
the current demography of poet-secondary education. 

The health care delivery system is undergoing massive changes 
which present new challenge* and problem*; that, if not solved, will 
heavily deter the ability of the system to respond to the needs of 
many segments in society. The energy needed to have an expanded 
health care delivery system which speaks to the universal need to 
decrease the mortality rate of minorities anO the poor ir, further 
undermined by the lack of trained health care workers. 

It is clear that the American society cannot allow 
"unemployment, inadequate education, ill health and other social 
and economic hindrances 11 to continue to fester, to infect and 
destroy growing numbers of American citizens, it must be stated 
that centuries of institutional racism and decades of neglect and 
failure to act have created the desperate plight of our people 
today. what is more disturbing is that we as a nation are no 
closer to a solution to these problems and conditions today than we 
were a decade- ago. 

The call for action js ringing out loud and clear; yet our 
policy makers appear to have turned a deaf ear to these issue* , 
We were warned by the Kerner Report that we are riding down a 
collision course creating a society of "Have's and Have not 1 s . 
Most of the social mcictr: that our society use? to measure its 
quality c£ lite would suggest that we are losing the battle, 
Losing the battle in our school*, in our streets, economically, 
with our families and in a world sense. 
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The urgency for us is to iind ways that we, as a nation, can 
arrest and reverse these conditions. The solutions to each of the 
problems that stymie the progress of freedom to all people requires 
Knowledge, bold initiatives and commitment, in order to achieve 
this, we must have people who are able and willing to *mploy 
Knowledge and resources in creative and bold ways. Kr. Chairman and 
M .b.r. of this august body. I am encouraged, however, by your 
demonstrated commitment to make a difference. 

ROLE OF URBAN C0XLIGE8 AND UNIVERSITIES 

The role that urban colleges and universities, like Medgar 
Evers college, and the city University of New York, must play in 
the fulfillment of its collective mission is, at times, tantamount 
to the simultaneous fulfillment of the five stages of Ma.low's 
hierarchy of needs (Basic Physiological Needs - food. air. shelter, 
etc.-, safety and Security. Love and Belonging Needs, Self-esteem 
N «eds. and finally self -Actualization) in our students, ror many of 
our students who live in mr.ercities and attend urban institution,, 
the basic necessities of life are either lacking or in short 
supply; they tend to lack the sense of belonging because for most 
of their lives many have been disenfranchised from mainstream 
Africa; in many instances, their self-esteem is low because they 
have been told time and time again, that they are incapable of 
succeeding at science, mathematics, engineering, and have not been 
exposed to the traditional liberal arts curriculum; finally and 
B ost importantly, our students come to us with - dream of becoming 
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the best they can be i.e. self -actualization. In many cases, they 
have been kept In the basement of educational opportunities, having 
been denied equity of access to higher educational opportunities. 
On the other hand, students at other more traditional colleges and 
universities, come from environments where most of their basic 
Maslowian needs are already fulfilled. All that's 3eft is their 
quest for self -actualization. 

When viewed from this percpective, the challenge that 
confronts CUNY, and colleges like Medgar Evers College, is how do 
we simultaneously fulfill our students basic Maslowian needs, as 
well as assist them in their quest for self -actualization, i.e. 
fulfillment of their dream of a good life* This challenge becomes 
all the more difficult given the current, and proposed plans to 
alter the funding levels for urban colleges and universities, 

Medgar Evere College recognizes this most urgent need, and is 
positioned to play an important role in educating the leaders of 
the 2let century as well a* create an educated and highly skilled 
work force, we at Me^oar Evert College, ana CUNY, recocnize the 
power and capacity of education to transform individuals and a 
people, understand the liberating force of education, and the 
positive effect it ha6 on the economic well being of a City, state, 
and Nation, We alsc recognize that in some quarters public policy 
remains resistant to the Kind of changes that rust be wrought if we 
are to survive as a nation. 

Nevertheless, the authorization of programs designed to 
enhance equity of access and success in higher education for all 
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citizens, particularly African Americans, Hispanic* , and other 
ainoritie*. is a good investment for the nation. Not only do 
college graduates enjoy a higher standard of living, they also 
enjoy a competitive edge in the economic market Place, have lower 
unemployment rates, and add significantly to the £ ederal , state, 
and city tax cofers. In »H, 68 percent of all college graduates 
actively participated in the labor force. Eighty-three of persons 
« ith one to three years of college education. *7 percent of people 
with high school diplomas were active participants In the labor 
force, in the 21st century, the labor marKet will demand that 
potential employee, have, as a minimum, some level of Post- 
secondary education. As minorities will comprise of the fastest 
growing segment of the population during this period, most 
potential employees will be drawn from this pool. There fore, the 
federal government, as well as states and cities, should establish 
ancentive programs, to encourage college-bound. .6 well as college- 
attending) students, to pursue (continue to pursue) higher 
educational opportunities! and provide avenues to enhance their 
chances of successfully completing their college education. 

Medgar Evers College, the City university of New York, and 
ether educational institutions, concur that the nation's urban 
centers are facing increasingly pressing Problems an the areas of 
economic development, co^umty infrastructure rebuilding, public 
health, housing, social and economic policy planning, that need to 
M addressed. There exists within these urban colleges and 
universities, like M.dg-r Evers college, and CUNY, the under 
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utilned, as well as undiscovered, reservoirs of skills , talent , 
and knowledge, of both students and faculty, that are capable of 
solving the myriad of problems that are eroding the urban centers 
of this country* unfortunately, the application of these skills, 
talent, and knowledge, is hindered by limited and constantly 
dwindling resources, and/or the misappropriation of these 
resources, to sustain the search for the solution to the pressing 
problems that are causing the decay cf urban life. 

Too often in our daily travels, we see vast numbers of 
children unprepared for school, fail, become angry, feel alienated 
and turn on society because they have nothing to lose. Medgar 
fivers college believes that urban colleges and universities, like 
the City university of New York, must assume the role of serving as 
the model educational Institution that will play a significant role 
in breaking the cycle that dooms so many of. the young people in our 
urban centers; the ones who turn to the alluring, often lucrative 
arena of drugs and crime. if we fail, along with other 
institutions, then oui 3 and wall be racked by escalfttina domestic 
terroristic repressive efforts to control it, and eventual lose of 
freedom and opportunity. 

we mu6t not abandon a part of our mission and permit the loss 
of human success and destruction tc continue, The existence of 
institutions such as Medgar Evere College, and the city University 
of New York, lends testimony to cur commitment to provide and 
enhance equity of access as well as equity of success for African 
Americans, Hlspanics, and other minority citizens, who Inhabit our 
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urban canters. 

While these issues appear to cause despair and disillusionment 
about the future, there is hope; a hope that has ate root* firmly 
grounded in urban colleges and universities, liXe Medgar Evers 
college and the city University of New York, that have experience 
in dealing with the problems facing urban residents. Residents 
who, by the very nature of their existence ii: these urban and rural 
settings, are most liKely African Americans and Hispanic, and face 
or have faced the inner city pllqht of poverty, lacK of proper 
educational opportunity, inadequate housing, drug abuse and AID6. 
urban colleges and universities, with limited and constantly 
dwindling resources, have been at the forefront in successfully 
educating these constituents. 

Urban Colleges and universities in tile United states have been 
providing the leadership, in terms of creating new programs and 
instruction. As one scans the educational, political, health care, 
energy and technological arenas, one is sure to find graduates from 
urban colleges' and universale* ir. portions of leade^hip, not 
only in the united states, but in many Third world countries, 
leading the fight to provide quality educational opportunities, 
health care, etc., and political leadership to the African American 
and Hispanic and other minority nations and communities. 

The Role of Medgar Evers college 

Enabling minority students to attain higher levels of 
educational achievement is the undergoing philosophy of Medgar 
Evers college, it is the college's position that effective 
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education in the 1990s must of necessity be a collaborative 
activity Involving a sizable cast* Accordingly, Medgar Evere 
Collage is giving close attention to the concept of ''community 0 , 
and to its components - joint effort and shared responsibility -as 
valuable elements in the education of our students. 

Consequently! the College has embarked upon an agenda that has 
its roots firmly grounded in establishing and expanding 
collaborative efforts between and among the campus community; 
external community, including special purpose educational support 
groups and traditional local organizations; and pre-school through 
graduate school educational community. 

Campus community 

Frequent news stories* noting high rates of high school 
dropouts, and low and declining rates of college entrants, remind 
us of the need for action. fc .ut rarely mentioned is the large 
percentage of minority student college dropouts, which, in terms of 
societal and personal loss, may be the most significant statistic 
ot the three. 

In an effort to address this concern, Medgar Evers College has 
been examining the assumptions that underlie its plan for serving 
its students. What we are finding 16 that the current policies and 
practices as they pertain to providing rupport services to 
students, instructional modal j ties, and mar.*/ of the assumptions 
that we made about our students, are creatine obstacles to student 
success rather than facilitating and enhancing the learning 
environment. What we are tloing is to rethink and revamp the many 
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policies and practice, to make them «ort "student-centered" i.e. 
.aKe then atudent-.en.itiv* and student-driven, rather then 
administrative end/or faculty-driven. Our curriculum has been 
revised to make it more lal.vant and encompassing. The result has 
been that over the past year our attrition rate has decreased 
substantially. 

I„ tern* of recruitment, we are undertaking an aggressive 
marketing/recruitment campaign, which includes lecture, hy the 
president and faculty at the surrounding area schools, churches, 
and community-based organizations, in fact visits have been made to 
junior high schools. These efforts have contributed significantly 
to our enrollment growth over the past year. 

External Community 

Schools, colleges, and universities often see themselves as 
being alone in their struggle to increase minority access and 
retention, in part, this situation is of own making as we often 
give the impression to our various external communities that we 

bw . all the answer, to the problem, associated with serving 
students. This is especially true of undergraduate institutions who 
rarely seek veal involvement of the external community in ca.pus 
activities, and seldom ask for community cooperation and/or 
assistance other than financial donations. 

A, M edc al Ever, college, we have an established community 
advisory council, made up of community residents, wh:ch advises the 
president on the various problems and/or concerns, and even 
proposes solutions to contemporary issues that confront our 
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•tudents. in addition we are working with area business and 
organisations to "adopt" our academic division*, by lending their 
expertise through guest lecturing, sponsoring workshops and 
seminars, and internships. In addition, the College is 
establishing collaborative efforts with corporations , local 
business development agencies, and small business incubator 
agencies in the provision of expertise, training, and 
entrepreneurial offerings and services to tr.e community. These 
programs and services have contributed significantly to the success 
of our academic enterprise, community renewal, and the enrollment 
growth at the College. 

Educational Cosununity 
As Medgar Evers College looked at what is happening in K-12 
and higher education in the educating of the residents of the 
Central Brooklyn community (a predominantly minority community), we 
found that each system is experiencing both success and failure in 
meeting the educational needs of the students. What we found, in 
many instances, was that ejcfc nystem was trying to solve its 
problems in isolation from the other, even though both would 
benefit from closer working relationships. In an attempt to 
address these problems Medgar Evers Co? lege has establiched 
collaborative efforts with the many feeder high schools in the 
Central Brooklyn area { Liberty Partnership. Ei'asmu* Project, LEAP, 
etc), in addition the college har Nany grant funded programs to 
prepare and encourage minority students to Fursue careers in the 
ociences and engineering professions (MARC, MBRS, STEP, c-sTEP, etc) 

13 
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The College 1b presently pursuing grant opportunities to establish 
a junior high school-high school-Medgar Evers College-Brooklyn 
College collaborative partnership to encourage and provide avenues 
for minority students to pursue science and engineering careers up 
through t^e doctoral level* 

The college has an uk '.abliahed mentoring program wherein 
Medger Evers college students counsel and tutor high school and 
:uiuor high school students. This has aided in reversing the high 
dropout rates. The college is presently pursuing avenues to 
articulate course content of feeder high schools and Medgar Evers 
college freshman year courses, and has an established Freshman Year 
Program to address the need to reverse the high rate of freshman 
attrition of our students. 

The result of all of these collaborative efforts (Campus 
Community, External community, and Educational community) is that 
the college has been able to realize an unprecedented increase in 
enrollment over the past academic year: 21 percent increase in Fall 
I9es over Fall 196B, over 2fl percent increase in Spring 3990 over 
Spring 1989, a 39 percent increase m Fall 1990 over Fall 1989, a 
2S percent increase m the Spring 1991 over spring 1990. For the 
Fall 1991 enrollment projections reveal that the College's 
enrollment should increase by approximately 15 percent over Fall 
;*?o. The college's enrollment increased froir 2713 to 3975 for a 
net increase of 46.5 percent. Wr- attribute these successes to the 
holistic nature of our collaborative efforts, as mil as our 
intensive marKeting/recruitment program. 

14 
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What this is really paying to the funding agents is that we 
need to make additional monies available to expand collaborative 
efforts between and among urban college* and universities, high 
schools, junior high schools, community agencies, business and 
industry; as it is a strategy that has proven to be successful. 

center for the Study and Resolution of 

Black ana Hispanic Male Issues 

currently, Medgar Evers College is establishing a 
collaborative partnership with the New York State Black and 
Hispanic Legislative caucus tor the establishment of a center for 
the Study and Resolution of Black and Hispanic Male Issues. The 
purpose of this center is to study and propose solutions to the 
many contemporary issues that have created the acute shortage of 
African American and Hispanic males who pursue higher education, At 
Medgar Evers College male students comprise only 30 percent (up 2 
percent from last year) of the student population When one 
considers the fact that one out of every four young African 
American nales if connected with the prison system (probation, 
incarceration, parole, ex-prisoner, etci this means that 
approximately one in every four families is impacted in a negative 
way. Indeed, we have a African American male crisis. The statistic 
for the Hispanic male, while not so catastrophic, is equally 
disturbing. These statistics do net address the number of African 
African and Hispanic males who are victurs of drugs. Therefore, it 
iB incumbent upo,i us as educators to reverse this growing number of 
African American and Hispanic males who are associated with the 
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penal system rather than the higher education system. 

Tha underlying premise of the center for the Study and 
Resolution of Black and Hispanic Male Issues is the concept of 
mentoring and early intervention, successful African American and 
Hispanic males (business leaders, faculty, atudents, sports 
personalities) will serve as mentors to our young African American 
and Hispanic moles end encourage them to pursue higher education 
opportunities inBtead of the often lucrative-short-term drug 
trafficking. It is clear that mentor-nentee relationships should be 
an integral part of our atrategies for educating our youth. 

The overall objective of this center is to facilitate success 
for the and Hispanic male through early intervention and persistent 
counseling and enlightenment via the mentor-mentae relationship. It 
ie hoped that by providing positive role models that the African 
American and Hispanic male student will acquire the necessary self- 
esteem and confidence to pursue self-actualization. 

efforts such as these need to be afforded federal support 
through grants, and other inducements. 

* HOLE OF THE FED1RAL GOVBRHMBHT 

A question that ie central to this discussion is: "What is 
the appropriate role of the Federal Government in higher 
education?" A further and more * 'Uive question is: "Does the 
Federal Government have parti .lar responsibilities towards 
specific populations? 

Given the historical facts and the inherent, inequities in the 
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socio-economic and political systems, this educator wholeheartedly 
believes that the Federal government should take the lead in 
promoting access, addressing need, recognizing merit and promoting 
excellence. Urban colleges and universities whose missions and 
charters are to serve the under-prepared and socio-economically 
deprived students, should be funded at disportionately higher rates 
than other more traditional universities whose student demographies 
match those of the "typical American;" in an effort to correct the 
glaring inequities in our society. 

The overriding philosophy should be that education and access 
to equal opportunities in education is a rignt not a privilege. 

The Need for Minority Professionals 

as most, if not ill, of our professions (teaching, medicine, 
engineering, research, businesses, etc.) are being depleted by 
retirements, and other normal attrition, the need to increase the 
number of minority professionals to fill these present and future 
voids has never been more urgent. As our public school systems in 
our larger urban centers are br-.ng taker, over by minority students, 
there i* a large and growing pool from which to choose. However, if 
our students are not provided with the avenues to achieve their 
fullest potential, then the future of this nation is being 
jeopardised. 

It is beccmine; increasingly more and ir.ore obvious that the 
rederal Government must intervene and take the necessary 
legislative action, and provide the required resources to 
facilitate the educating of our minority students to prepare them 
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to assume their rightful place in this society, as urban colleger 
and universities are more experienced in preparing minority 
students for professional life then it i6 incumbent upon us to 
assume the leadership role in this process. However, the Federal 
Government must also play its port by providing the needed 
incentives to allow the urban colleges and universities to carry 
out its mission. America has, at various levels, in the past been 
able to solve its most pressing needs for human resources by 
offering the appropriate incentives to its citizenry. The time has 
come for it to do the same for urban colleges and universities to 
allow them to prepare the its students to fill the growing need for 
minority professionals. 
RecoMiendatlons ; 

1, There exists a dire need to restore the current imbalance 
between the federal government appropriations for grants and 
the monies that are available for loans. special emphasis 
should be placed on providing first time collegiate low income 
at-risk students wath a higher proportion level of grants ever 
loans during there early academic years as a way of provide 
the avenues for enhancing and promoting equity of access and 
equity of success for these students. There needs to be more 
grant assistance appropriated to the neediest worXing-clas6 
poor and moderate income families. 

2. Incentive grants should be awarded to institutions to address 
the serious problem of retention and persistence of minorities 
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in .higher education. Urban institutions, of higher education 
should receive additional fuude when they are able to show a 
proficiency in retaining and encouraging students to complete 
their educational process* 

in exchange for an increased institutional match for the 
Supplemental Educational opportunity Grant (SEOG) , 
institutions should receive expanded authority to transf ex- 
funds between that of seog and cws (college worX Study). This 
would provide the programs with more flexibility to meet the 
individual needs of the institutions. 

An expansion of program incentives to fulfill the national 
need of faculty replenishment and recruitment with an emphasi6 
on attracting more minorities into collegiate teaching in all 
fields. The Patricia Robert Han is Fellowships program should 
be re-authorized and receive a significant appropriation in 
orde; to assist iu ma km? avs:lable the benefits of doctoral 
education to minorities. 

There should be a substantial increase In the current maximum 
appropriation of the Pell grant from the current low figure of 
^,300 to $4,500 fci the academic yea: P2-S3; furthermore 
there should be legislative modifications to prevent the 
erosion of the Pell grant. The erosion cf the Pell grant can 
be prohibited in the future by annually adjusting the Pell 
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grant by fluctuations of the Consumer Price Index. The 
primary result of this recommendation would be to ensure that 
the purchasing power of Pell grant suffered will remain fairly 
constant. Ultimately, this recommendation would reduce or in 
some instances totally eliminate borrowing early in the post 
secondary program by many of our students who are currently 
considered to be high risk students, our high-risk students 
would then be able to make educational plans based upon the 
assurance that the Pell grant Program would remain constant 
with the economic changing world of cost. 

In order to provide low-income Pell grant recipients with 
a more realistic living allowance, there needs to be a 
simplification of the current complex formula. The Pell grant 
formula for determining individual awards should be altered to 
include the following recommendations. 

(a) There should be a maximum award equal to that of 12,750 
for laving expends, along with L-f> percent of tuition cost 
(not tc exceed n,750) minus the Expected Family contribution 
(EFC). This proposed recommendation would provide a more 
realistic living allowance (about half the average cost of 
room, board, and books), while simultaneously developing 
tuition-sensitivity for Pell grant recipients who pay higher 
educational expenses. 

(b) There needs to be an income contingent repayment option 
plan to be designed for students who incur massive student 
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loan debt, but whose income after graduation Is not owpatible, 

7. There needs to be an expansion of successful Intervention 
programs which foster retention of high-risk students from 
underserved populations. The trio programs (Upward Bound, 
Talent Search, Educational centers) are an example of such 
progiv. e that despite their success, 6erve only ten percent of 
students eligible for TRIO services, student special service 
programs such as {TP TO) are aimed at encouraging "at-risk" 
students from the sixth grade through secondary school, who 
would not otherwise aspire to higher education. Utilizing 
various tools ranging from advising, mentoring, counseling* 
and monitoring services the TRIO programs serve at-risk 
students who have been discouraged from attending college for 
various reasons ranging from misinformation about costs or 
lack of financial assistance, or who need developmental skill 
services to attain the required level of achievement while 
attending public college?. It is imperative that we at a 
notion support programs such as TRIO* that help to identify 
and encourage rcinonty students in the grades 7 through 12 to 
aspire to attain o post-secondary education. 

6. Tiie state student incentive Grant needi nor only to be re- 
authorized but if shoulc, be expanded tc encompass important 
new authority pertaining to early intervention programs for 
the "at-risk" secondary students. The federal government 
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9. 



10. 



should provide Batching grants to the states, as part of a 
partnership to expand the State Student incentive Grant to 
include early intervention programs designed to support 
eligible needy and academically at-risk students in the sixth 
grade through secondary school, and to make financial 
assistance available to such students to attend higher 
education. The result would be expanding sorely needed early 
intervention programs for low-income students ranging from 
mentoring, counseling, career planning and special remedial 
services they need for academic success. There is a growing 
awareness within the educational community that the failure of 
at-risk students to pursue post-secondary education is 
partially attributable to the fact that students and parents 
are not abreast of the numerous ccademic prerequisites for 
collegiate attendance and have inadequate Information 
regarding the availability of federal assistance. 

Continue to enhance the funding of less-than half-time 
students through the Pell Grant Program 

consideration should be given to a "step-down" model for 
replacing loans with grant aid beginning in the first academic 
year when students are most at nek and continuing through the 
academic cycle as students become less of a risk and more 
successful. under this model, decreasing grant aid and 
increasing loan aid would be phased in on a schedule with 
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income level* and other known sources of aid as partial 
determinants of award levels and the balance between 9rant and 
loan aid. 

11. In constructing such a model, student performance, 
retention and completion criteria could be used as incentives 
for continuing to receive the "step-down" schedule to 
demonstrate that success is not penalized, but rewarded for 
those who benefit from the taxpayer investment of grant and 
loan funds. 

12. Funding must be expanded to reach the underserved 
populations by expanding programs Known to work such as TRIO 
(Talent Federal Taxes). 

13. Hake it state policy that unemployment beneficiaries can 
continue to receive unemployment benefits during the period 
these benef lciane* are receiving education and training 
unlese the state demonstrates that such training is not 
satisfactory for individuals. 

14. Consider postsecondary education to be an allowable 
training activity under the Family support Act and require 
states to consider such allowable training as long as 
satisfactory progress is being made in college and the course 
of study is consistent with the individual 1 * career goals. 
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Investment by the tax payer fox student financial aid should 
be viewed from the perspective that at provides better return 
on investments than investments by taxpayer for fighting the 
consequences of lack of proper educational preparation. 

15. Begin the introduction of Title IV of Higher Education Act 
with new language which states the goals, purposes and 
application of student financial aid so as to signify Its 
value added as well as its utilitarian value a taxpayer 
investment worth supporting. 

CONCLUSION 

Medgar Evers College and The rity University of New York are 
committed to providing a high quality, baccalaureate education for 
every student who is academically able, individually motivated and 
personally dedicated. Urban colleges and universities! because of 
their location and specific charter will continue to devote their 
attention to academic achievement, cultural attainment and 
spiritual upliftment, through enhancing equity of access and equity 
of success for each student. We are committed by the very nature 
of our charter to brinq about equity and equality of opportunity 
for our more disadvantaged students. We will work with the 
President, the Secretary anS the Congress to accomplish the changes 
that must be made to ensure that every American citizen has the 
same opportunity for educational success. 

Thank you for giving ae the opportunity tc tertify before this 
prestigious committee. 
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Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Dr. Jackson. 
Dr. Hope? 

STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD O. HOPE, VICE PRESIDENT. WOOD- 
ROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION. PRINCE- 
TON. NEW JERSEY 

Dr. Hope. Thank you, Chairwoman Lowey, Congressman Owens, 
Congressman Serrano and Congressman Molinari. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak before you today. I will try 
to be brief. The sun is moving this way and so increasing you will 
find my words will get more rapid as the sun moves. I do appreci- 
ate the opportunity. 

My name is Richard Hope. I currently serve as Vice President ot 
the Wooddrow Wilson Fellowship Foundation and direct our pro- 
gram in public policy and international affairs, which is designed 
to encourage minority students to ente^ careers in these fields. 

This program identifies 150 talented minority students each year 
and brings them into the educational pipeline starting at the junior 
year of college and supports them through the master's or the doc- 
torstG dc^rGG. 

I am here today to ask the subcommittee to support a program 
which is designed to expand the representation of minorities in 
public service for both domestic and international affairs. 

As we know, minorities are severely under represented at 
present in both the professorate and in position of higher responsi- 
bility in international service. 

In fact, I was delighted to hear that Dr. Brademas had spoke sup- 
porting the concept of international education. 

The program is designed to improve the pipeline for the students 
who are interested in the international affairs careers. 

It is a program which offers great benefits to minority students, 
and to the Nation's representations to the world. 

The current program is administered by the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation, and supported by the Ford, 
Rockefeller and Reed Foundations, and after 10 years of develop- 
ment by the Sloan Foundation. 

As presently configured, the program has three major compo- 
nents. They are briefly: . 

One, the Junior Summer Institutes for College and University 
Students, which are 6 to 8 weeks in length, providing training in 
micro and macro economics, statistics, calculus, and a wide range 
of communications skills and public policy . 

Second, Senior- Year Summer Programs for students who success- 
fully complete the Junior institute ^'hich provide a wide variety of 
options, including summer language institutes training at the Mon- 
terey Institute for Languages as well as the Johns Hopkins School 
of Foreign Languages. . 

Finally, for the senior summer, we also provide about bO intern- 
ships to students who are in a variety of positions in Washington 
and elsewhere. 

Finally, the current configuration has a graduate component 
which provides funding for the first year for the master's in public 
policy and international affairs. 
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For the second year, participating schools provide funding. Like- 
wise, we are supporting 2-year fellowships for students enrolled in 
the Ph.D. program. 

In addition to current components, we recommend extending the 
fellowship program to include community colleges and the fresh- 
man and sophomore years at 4-year institutions. 

In doing so, we increase the career incentives through early ex- 
posure to opportunities and resources. 

This will, in turn, help to reduce the college drop-out rate for col- 
leges. The extension of community colleges will allow us to Hentify 
students at an earlier point in their academic careers. 

It is significant because many minority students begin their aca- 
demic work in these schools, which are frequently in or near their 
home communities. 

The proposed extension of our program will help to increase the 
transfer rate for these students to 4-year institutions. 

We anticipate making an outreach to high schools and secondary 
schools as well, through distinguished practitioners and scholars in 
the public service areas. 

Guest speakers who would be excellent role models and mentors 
for students through the educational pipeline. 

This is a program that works. It has a long history. It has been 
involved with students for over 12 years now. 

It has an established track record of producing highly trained 
minorities who are Woodrow Wilson Fellows now teaching in uni- 
versities and working in many aspects of public policy and develop- 
ment. 

The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation continues 
to network with new fellows with the illustrious list of Woodrow 
Wilson Fellows who were supported for the doctoral degrees in the 
1940's and 1950's. 

Many of these fellows are currently in positions as CEOs, presi- 
dents of universities and positions of political power in this coun- 
try. 

I, therefore, recommend that Congress fund this program to 
ensure: 

1. Uninterrupted support necessary for the progression through 
this educational pipeline. 

2. To increase recruitment of minorities to choose careers in the 
international career. 

This program will have a significant impact on talented minori- 
ties interested in these important fields, which will ultimately have 
a positive effect on the relationships of our country. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Richard O. Hope follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Richard O. Hope. Vice President, Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Richard O. Hope. Cur- 
rently 1 serve as Vice President of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation and Director of our program in public policy and international affairs which 
is designed to encourage minority students to enter careers in these fields. This pro- 
gram, identifies ISO talented minority students each year and brings them into the 
educational pipeline starting at the junior year of college and supports then through 
the master's or doctorate degree. 
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I am here todav to ask the subcommittee o support a progra m whi 
to expand the rep ■ mentation of minorities in public service for both domestic and 
international affairs. As we know, minorities arc severely underrepresented at 
S^Snrth^l^^rtat. and in positions of higher ~pon.ifa.hty m both 
domestic and international foreign service. The program which we represent prom 
ises to improve the "pipeline" of students who are entering studies leading to inter- 
national affairs and public policy careers; it is a program which offers great benefits 
to minoritv students, and to the Nntion s representations to the world 

The current program is administered by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, and supported by the Ford, Rockefeller, and Reed Foundations a.te 10 
years of development by the Sloan Foundation. As presently configured, the pro- 
gram has three major components. These are: 

R t Junior-Year Summer Institutes for Volley unci University Students, which are (, 
to 8 weeks in length, providing training in micro, and macro economics, statistics, 
calculus and a wide range of communications skills and policy issues. 

2&i£$«7fEmmer Pro-ams, for students who successfully complete Junior- 
Year Summer Institutes, which provide a wide variety of options, including summer 
language institutes at the Monterey Institute and Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced Studies (SAIS); and internships across a broad spectrum of government and 



P A Graduate Programs, providing Foundation funding or ^W^^^Vg 
for masters degree studies in public policy and international affairs, with piutiti- 
pating schools funding the second year of study. We also provide 2-yeat "Ml™*'!" 
for students enrolled in Ph D. programs in economics and political science, with a 
specialization in public policy or international affairs. r 0 ||„„, a hi n 

In addition to these current components, we recommend extending the fellowship 
program to include community colleges and the freshman and sophomore years at 4- 
vear institutions. In doing so, we will increase career incent ves through earlier ex- 
posure to opportunities and resources. This will in turn, help to ^^alkm 
drop-out rate for minorities, which is significantly higher than the rate for majority 
g oup members (for example, between 1%4 and l!)8i), the college completion rate for 
African-American students dropped from 43 percent to I5b percent. Rates for other 
minority groups in urban areas show similar declines). 

The extension to community colleges will allow us to identify students at an earli- 
er point in their academic careers. It is significant because many minority students 
tegm their academic work at these schools, which are frequently in or near their 
home communities. The proposed extension of our P^ r »™ "'"^'P.*^ 
transfer rate for these students to 4 year institutions, which will enlarge the poten- 
tial pool of eligible students for public service careers. i»„ a „„ii 

We anticipate making an outreach to high schools and secondary schools as well 
through Snguished practitioners and scholars in the public 
serve as guest speakers for high school programs. In doing so they will be excellent 
role models, ancTmay also serve later as mentors as these students enter college and 

P X 8 p 8 rSra'ml 8 a oneS works. It has an established track record of producing 
highly trafned minorities who are Woodrow Wilson Fellows (or Sloan Fellows now 
teaching in the universities, or working, in many aspects of policy developmen .and 
implementation in our major urban centers throughout the United S ates. More 
than 2,000 minorities have participated over the last Id years of its history. 

The Woodrow Wilson National Kel owship Foundation continues to network the 
new mbS fellows with its illustrious list of Woodrow Wilson Fellows who were 
"uSdo? ed or he Doctoral degrees in the 1940s and 1050s. Many of these fellows 
areTn leadership positions as presidents of universities. CEO's of corporations, and 
political leaders at the Federal, state, and local governments in America 
*We, therefore, recommend the Congress fund this program to i ensure, ll Uninte 
ruDted sources of support necessary for the progression of minority students 
[hmugh the educational pathway eacn year. (2) Increased recruitment of minorities 
to choose careers in international affairs and public policy. .... minnl . it ip<; 

By doing so, the program will have a significant impact on talented m noiities 
entering these important fields which will ultimately have a positive effect on the 
relations of The lfs. around the world. If time permits, I will be happy to d 1S cuss 
the costs of this program. 
Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Dr. Hope. 

Ms. Molinari? . , t „* *u;„ 

Ms. Molinari. In the interest of time, I have no questions at this 

point. 
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I just wanted congratulate in specific Dr. Santiago, those are in- 
credible success numbers that you present to us. 

In fact, I think, you do hold at as an exceptional model for the 
Nation to follow. 

Dr. Santiago. Thank you. I'm the product of a wonderful student 
body and a marvelous faculty. 
Ms. Molinari. Congratulations. 

Mr. Serrano. I only have a comment that I know that is one 
that I have certainly discussed over the years with Mr. Owens. 

That is that our committee and our Congress should pay special 
attention to the commonts of Dr. Santiago and Dr. Jackson make, 
because when you take on the challenge in communities where 
they have taken the challenge and you do it with limited resources 
and as I know in the case of both Medgar Evers and especially 
Hostos where every 4 years somebody comes up with a grand plan 
on the State level to either consolidate three schools into one or get 
rid of them. 

We have to then justify the existence all over again. I think with 
that pain comes an experience and an ability probably to stretch a 
dollar better than most people stretch a dollar in this country. 

I think it would serve us well, and I'm saying it publicly so that 
it is in the record, to begin to look more and more on how they 
accomplish what they do under very difficult circumstances. 

Than perhaps, rather than, to think of how to do away with 
them, think of how they could help us do more in other areas. So I 
congratulate you both. 

Mrs. Lowey. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Just one comment for both Dr. Jackson and Dr. San- 
tiago. 

Dr. Santiago, you said you serve like 70 percent female students? 
Dr. S vtiago. Eighty-three. 

Mr. L wENS. Eighty-three percent female students. Pretty high at 
Medgar Evers too, isn't? 
Dr. Jackson. Seventy percent. 

Mt. Owens. Seventy percent. So, obviously, any special concerns 
ought to be addressed by this higher education bill in view of the 
fact that both of you are serving. . 

Dr. Santiago. There's no question with regard to the financial 
aid analysis. Of our women, 60 percent are single heads of house- 
hold with dependent children. 

From the financial analysis, there aro major questions that need 
to be addressed and we've outlined those in the university recom- 
mendations. . . 

Mr. Owens. New York State now does permit welfare recipients 
to go college for 2 years? 

Dr. Santiago. Yes, also to the point that one of the colleges that 
was at the forefront developmenting mechanisms. 

We hired lawyers. In fact, on our counseling staff, there are 
three lawyers that would put affidavits together in the past to get 
our women eligible to come to college and get all the forms neces- 
sary. 

That's been expedited now in the State, there is a very progres- 
sive movement by State officials to make resources available and to 
deal with the bureaucratic problems. 
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Many still exist, and for instance, Barbara Stable in New \ork 
who is very responsive and supportive, visited the college 2 weeks 
ago. 

There will be other major revisions within the department. But if 
we are goin* to get women eligible, if we are going to deal with the 
bureaucracies, paperwork, we can show we can be very successful. 

One of the problems that Edison raised about our preparation of 
teachers. For instance, at Hostos we have one of the largest com- 
munity college preteacher programs, bilingual teachers, our stu- 
dents who are Spanish-speaking, yet one of the programs that the 
State would not permit were 4-year programs. 

They had to be programs leading, within short terms, within 18 
months to a specific job. 

As a child care worker, they have to have at least 2 years prepa- 
ration, yet in the borough of the Bronx, I think, there are at least 
2,500 daycare wooers that a student with a 2 year degree is eligi- 
ble for that we need to fill in the borough to meet childcare needs. 

There are still aspects of the State law that don't support us 
moving people, our women, through programs that they are very 
capable in. 

Mr. Owens. One quick question to Dr. Hope. 

The universities now provide part of the funding. Do you think 
their participation will still be there if this is expanded in Federal 
funds? What kind of response do you get from universities? 

Dr. Hope. We've gotten excellent responses from the universities, 
primarily because they realize that quality of the students they 
will be receiving. The students are recruited very widely from His- 
panic universities, from historically black college and universities, 
Native American colleges all over the country, and they know the 
kind and the quality of students entering the program are abso- 
lutely topnotch. 

In fact, we had a speaker who was coming to this university that 
will remain anonymous. He had heard that the students were mi- 
nority students and this was a great scholar, and didn't prepare be- 
cause he heard that they were minority students. 

These youngsters who were juniors in the summer institute 
sounded like first and second-year graduate students, and by the 
time their questions were over, this faculty member had to admit 
the fact that he had to go back to the drawing board and realize 
that these are kids who certainly are topnotch. 

Dr. Santiago. For Hispanics in order to advance after the first 
degree, there are major problems related to loans. 

For Hispanics, by and large, the largest percentage of graduates 
are first in their families to graduate from higher education. 

Consequently, a lot of them, the research on our black families 
show the same, that the first to go to college then has extended 
family obligations. 

The weight of the loans is often the major disincentive for them 
to plan advanced graduate study, so that the impact of loans here 
on the education of minorities just has an impact from the begin- 
ning of higher education to the more advanced levels as well. 

Dr. Hope. By the way, we do not allow loans in our program for 
that very reason. 
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Mr Owens. I have additional questions for Dr. Hope and some of 
the other witnesses coming later, but I have to leave for a 1 p.m. 
appointment. I want to thank the committee for allowing me to be 
here as a guest and would submit questions in writing to the other 
witnesses 

Mrs Lowey. Thank you. Just one comment because in the inter- 
est of time, I'll submit my questions to the record, also 

I do want to reemphasize the point made by both Dr. Santiago 
and Dr. Jackson, and that was your emphasis on training women 
and minorities in math, science and engineering, and if we re going 
to face the realities of the work force, then we have to face the re- 
ality that there just aren't enough women and minorities entering 
those careers, and we have to do something about it 

Towards that end, I have introduced a bill, H.R 2142, which will 
amend several sections of the Higher Education Act to encourage 
more women and minorities to enter those critical tields. ( 

I thank you all for your testimony. I apologize that we re moving 
forward so quickly, but I thank you for joining us today^ 

If you have any other additional comments, please don t hesitate 
to enter them into the record. n oiinn ,j 6 

Mrs Lowey. Will the next panel come forward? Dr. Keynolds, 
Dr. Polishook, Mr. Petrides and Mr. Jerome. 

We're going out of order, and I apologize, but Ms. Mohnari has to 
leave. 

Mr. Petrides? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. PETRIDES. MEMBER, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Petrides. Thank you for bringing these hearings to the City 

° f CongrIssman Serrano, Congresswoman Molinari, both of you will 
always be Joe end Susan. Both of you were elected on March 20 , 
1990 on my birthday, and both of you are a very good addition to 
the House of Representatives. mpm h P r 

I come here today with a very special set of hats. I am a member 
of the Central Board of Education. , 

Much of what you have in the Higher Education Act affects and 
crosses and should cross both the judicial public educational system 
in the colleges of this country. . 

I'm in a very fortunate position. I feel honored to be able to testi- 

fv before von 

What Vm going to talk to you about is a national crises, one in 
which we hear about and very little seems to be done > about it. 
That deals with the shortage of the teaching profession that exists 
in our public school systems, especially in critical areas of ma ^he- 
matics and science and bilingual education and special education 

You have an opportunity because of the leg lsla V on V b n e n TTit?p 
the intent of the Higher Education Act, because of not only litle 
IV but the other titles of that act, to confer in a major way and 
have an impact in this Nation for what is really a national crisis. 

One generation of teachers affects the next generation / teach- 
ers and that present generation of teachers was impacted by the 
future, by the former generation of teachers. 
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If you don't break that cycle, if we don't get to the point of pro- 
viding the public schools of this Nation with qualified teachers, we 
will be in a vicious cycle of a constant downturn. 

Our schools are as good as the teachers that are in those schools. 

You have the ability, and I've submitted testimony on this topic, 
you have the ability at your disposal. In Title V, you're dealing 
with issues of recruitment and faculty development. 

In Title IV, you arc dealing with financial aid, and most of the 
testimony that you'll hear throughout the Nation will deal with 
the grants and loan programs of Title IV, because that's where the 
dollars are. 

As you know, what you do with Tich IV probably drives the poli- 
cies and the finances of most colleges in this Nation, but you have 
an opportunity to deal with the issue of the teacher shortages, es- 
pecially in critical areas. 

I had very specific suggestions to consider. Specifically, the loan 
programs. 

I think it makes sense to look at the loan programs and all the 
financial aid programs and target them in some way to national 
needs. There is nothing wrong with saying that the threshhold for 
a grant, given the limited resources that you have, we'd all like to 
have free higher education across the country. It's not possible. 

But you can target national needs to those grant and loan pro- 
grams. 

What I'm specifically suggesting is that whatever the threshhold 
is for the loan program, let's say it's $33,000 or $40,000 a year, 
raise it for the teaching profession. 

That is, if an undergraduate is majoring in education, to get into 
what is such a national need, raise that threshhold. It doesn't have 
to be the same for everybody. 

The second thing that I strongly suggest is to think about a for- 
givable loan program for critical shortage areas. 

Joe, you're aware of the need of bilingual education in this city, 
but it exists in most certain areas, and it certainly exists in Califor- 
nia. 

When a student becomes a graduate and gets certified to teach in 
areas like mathematics, science, bilingual education, special educa- 
tion, whatever the needs are, let that loan be forgiveable. For every 
year that that individual teaches in the school system, wipe out the 
loan. 

It would do two things: One, it would increase completion rates 
of students because they wouldn't have the loans on their backs; 

Two, it would end the teaching profession problem. 

Three, since one of the problems of recruiting into the teaching 
profession is the low starting salary, you will be giving a supple- 
ment to the starting salary by waiving the loan. 

It is not a major investment. It would increase completion rates. 
It would encourage people to go into the teaching profession and it 
will meet a critical shortage. 

Targeting financial aid to national needs is not something that's 
new. In 1957, the Soviet Union put up Sputnik. It was a 20-pound 
thing that was orbiting the globe and the United States panicked. 
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In the beginning of the first guaranteed student loan program 
and drove a lot of programs, was the fact that we woke up and 
found out we were technologically slipping. . 

So, special student loans and grant programs were put into ettect 
for students who went into science and technology ^nwring. 

I was there. In 1958, I entered City College as a freshman. In 
1963 I was working on the Apollo Man/Moon Project as an engi- 
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The crisis of the 20-pound satellite circling the globe doesn't 
come near the crisis that this country faces in the teaching protes- 



You have in Title V, the ability to encourage postsecondary insti- 
tutions to do what they have to do. They have a responsibility, and 
certainly in this city, the City University has the responsibility to 
deal with the issues of the Board of Education, and fortunately 
Chancellor Fernandez and Chancellor Reynolds are working on 

those solutions. , . ... u * 

You are a national level. We'll do two things by doing what I m 

succQstint? • • 

One, you'd be flagging to this Nation that we're in a crisis; 
Two, you'd be doing something about it. 

One last thing I want to mention about loan programs in gener- 

al *The middle class of this country is going to get shut out of higher 
education unless something is done, and your limitations on dollars 

I wouid suggest that somebody consider creating an IRA program 
or a 401K program where taxes or annuities can be used to meet 
the higher education needs of students. u<>„ Q „ 00 

That is, let young people begin investing in something, because 
the tax structure has taken out incentives for investing. 

So that young people can invest, and at the time wh en their chil- 
dren are ready for higher education, let them use an IRA or 4U1K 
and just raise the penalty for early withdrawals. 

That would help you in the long run to have the middle class be 
saving as a condition for knowing that they want their children to 
go into higher education, saving early, so that at the end, no one 
can afford in the middle class $20,000 a year in tuition. 

I was telling Susan this morning when we were driving up, l 
bought my first home for $20,000 about 30 years ago You re tellmg 
me I'm going to buy four homes in 4 years for one child, and I have 
five children. Four of them have finished school, thank God, for 
some of the loan programs, but please be aware of the fact that 
what you're doing is so critical. This is the last piece of legislation 
in this century that will have an impact on the postsecondary edu- 

^W^'have to think across the board, not just the poor, but the 
middle class, because the last thing that you want is higher educ- 
tion to be something which you must either be very rich or very 

Door to receive. 
Thank you for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Michael J. Petrides follows.] 

in 
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Prepared Statement op Michael J. Petrides, Member, Board of Education, Citv 

op New York 

Chairman Ford and members of the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation I too join my colleagues today in thanking you for bringing your hearings 
and deliberations surrounding the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to New York City. This act, with all of its amendments, is the most significant 
and comprehensive Federal legislation driving the finances and policies of our Na- 
tion's colleges and universities. 

My testimony, today, is influenced by my professional experience and a unique set 
of circumstances that have placed me in policy making and administrative positions 
that span across all levels of public education elementary; secondary; and poetsec- 
ondary. I am presently a member of the Central Board of Education of the City of 
New York ana a faculty member and long time administrator of a unit of the City 
University of New York, the College of Staten Island. These two educational institu- 
tions, the Board of Education and CUNY, represent the largest public school system 
and urban university system in the Nation. I mention th/s not because my com- 
ments are addressing regional problems but rather because the exposure to those 
issues faced by large institutions usually touch on those concerns confronting most 
institutions in all regions of the Nation that look towards Federal solutions. 

I believe, very strongly, that many issues confronting elementary and secondary 
education can be addressed by recognizing the responsibility of the postsecondary 
sector and, conversely, so many issues faced by our colleges and universities today 
can be alleviated by partnerships developed with the public school districts of our 
Nation. , 

I will concentrate first on a national tragedy, one that is certainly not regio 
that is upon us today and will reach crises proportions in the very near future. In 
fact, it is already too late for tens-of-millions of our nation's children. I refer to the 
acute teacher shortage, especially in areas such as mathematics, science, bilingual 
and special education. The trends of the last two decades indicate that fewer under- 
graduate students are choosing postsecondary programs that can lei d to teacher 
certification and, even more alarming, those who do rank well below the norm in 
SAT scores compared to other freshmen. 

So, we are confronted with a double-barrelled problem: recruitment into the 
teaching profession; and, the qualifications of future pedagogues. And, if we don t 
address these issues head-on, the next generation of future teachers, will, without a 
doubt, be inferior to today's new teachers. The teachers of a future generation are 
invariably influenced by the teachers of a present generation, who were in turn 
shaped by the pedagogues of a former generation. , , 

This subcommittee, by virtue of the laws, regulations and priorities inherent in 
the Higher Education Act, is in a catbird seat to take the forefront in recommend- 
ing substantial changes in the act that, not only, will focus the attention of the 
Nation to the shortage problem it could advance solutions that directly address the 



issue. 

Consider what can be accomplished by forging a "union of priorities" between the 
goals of Title IV (the grants and loan programs) with those of Title V (the mandate 
to recruit and enhance the teaching profession). I am suggesting that resources and 
priorities of both Title IV and Title V be directed, in a major way, towards meeting 
the pedagogical personnel needs of the public schools of our Nation. 

I advance the following as suggestions for your serious consideration. 

Raise (if not totally eliminate) the income threshold level in the needs test of the 
Stafford Loan Program for students who enrol} as matriculated students in postsec- 
ondary program that lead towards teacher certification. 

In areas of critical shortage (i.e.. teachers of mathematics, science, bilingual edu- 
cation, etc.) design a forgivable loan program for graduates who become certified in 
these areas (e.g. one year forgiveness for each year of full-time teaching). 

Establish, under Title V, priorities and regulations that will encourage colleges 
and universities to forge partnerships with school districts that will address critical 
personnel and professional development needs for pedagogical staffs. 

It is my belief that a "loan forgiveness" program would enhance completion rates 
for undergraduates enrolled in programs leading to teacher certification. And, in a 
real way, it will be an income supplement to the low starting teacher salaries that 
are a principle reason for recruitment problems at many of the Nation s school dis- 
tricts. It would be, at one-in-the same time, an incentive to graduate as a certified 
teacher and an incentive to enter the teaching profession. 

The recommendation to target the loan program towards shortage are** that are 
of national concern is not unique. I remember in 1957, I when the United States was 
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startled by the Soviet achievement of Sputnik and the Nation woke up to the fact 
that we were slipping technologically as a Nation, Congress enacted grant and loan 
legislation specifically targeted to undergraduates pursuing engineering science and 
technology programs I was there. I entered the City College of New York in lftj. 
and in 1963 wis employed as an engineer working on the Nations Apollo project 

Todays shortage of teachers and the rapidly declining poo of qualified certified 
teachers is much more of a national crises than was the twenty pound satellite that 
was orbiting our globe 30 years ago. .... , . r „ of • „■ 

Targeting financial aid to meet critical pipeline personnel issues of national con- 
cern is a concept that works and I respectfully suggest that this subcommittee can 
be in the forefront of advancing solutions through the reauthorization process. 

I'd be remiss if I didn't take this opportunity to digress for one minute on two 
related issues which you will be deliberating in the weeks ahead. 

The first is the Fund for the Improvement of Posteecondary Education, better 
known as FIPSE. From personal experience, I can tell you that by its application 
P ?S> its competitiveness, its insistence on measuring the ability of an .nnovative 
project to become institutionalized, and through its goals of diueminaticn. FIPSE is 
the best return for any dollars invested by the United States Department of Educa- 
tion. It is a model that other competitive grant programs should replicate. 

And finally since so much of your deliberations will, by necessity, concern them- 
selvS with . tfc future ability of America's middle class to afford the escalating costs 
of higher education (at a time when grant and loan opportunities dwindle). Tet me 

^CoTsidTr^ idea of a special IRA or 40lk tax deferred annuity pro- 

gram targeted for use as a means of paying for the future costs of h.gher educat on. 
I suggest a program where there is no penalty if a tax deferred annuity is with- 
draw? "early" in orier to meet the costs of higher education This would encourage 
cities to save for their children's future higher educational needs, decreasing he 
reliance on government grant and loan programs while at the same time stimulat- 
ing savings among our younger taxpaying citizens who are being strangled by a tax 
structure that has decreased the incentives for investment 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify before you today and wish you success 
as you close in on the most important and fast major piece of postsecondary legisla- 
tion of this twentieth century. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Reynolds? 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. ANN REYNOLDS. CHANCELLOR. THE CITY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. NEW YORK 

Dr. Reynolds. Thank you. Distinguished Chairwoman, members 
of the subcommittee, I thank you for this opportunity. 

I'm going to be very brief, because I think almost every notion 
that I have in my remarks have been presented today. 

I was very proud of the two presidents from the City University 
of New York, President Santi tgo and President Jackson, whose tes- 
timony you have heard earlier, and I endorse and support what 
they presented to you. , XT ... . , 

I would remind you that the City University of New York consid- 
ers ourselves, and I think we've got some hulp in this, the Nation s 
leading public, urban university we're now nine senior colleges, 
seven community college, an urban technical college a graduate 
school, law school, medical school and an affiliated school of medi- 

01 In the face of some of the most difficult budget years this univer- 
sity has ever confronted, we continue to have burgeoning enroll- 
ments. We have about 200,000 students, and our enrollments lor 
this fall look very strong again. 

We're a low cost, high quality, open admission university. As you 
heard earlier, you heard specifics from two campuses. Our student 
population now overall is 61 percent women and 08 percent mmori- 
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ties. Most of our students are indeed the first of their families to 
attend college. Our university generates some $7.4 billion when you 
look at the multiplier effects in economic activity in the city and 
State. 

Let me dash ahead and summarize our recommendations that 
come from all of the presidents and myself. 

We strongly recommenH a maximum Pell award of $4,500 per 
student. We look at that as a bottom figure and we submit it to you 
quite strongly. 

We recommend changing Pell Grants from a discretionary to a 
mandatory account. We think that higher education is so impor- 
tant that Pell should be an entitlement program. 

Thirdly, we recommend automatic increases in Pell Grants to the 
Consumer Price Index because students expenses go right up along 
with inflation. 

Fourth, reworking the Pell Grant formula to increase its income 
sensitivity. This may require an adjustment in the income taxation 
table. 

Finally, we believe because so many of our students must work 
and go to school part time, that Pell Grants should be available to 
less than half-time students. We recognize "hat's in Congresswom- 
an Minks bill, H.R. 2331. 

I want to commit to this fine committee. I'm pleased that I have 
met and talked with you about educational issues. Our commit- 
ment to improve the integrity of the loan program, we're working 
on our default problem as well and we know you're concerned 
about that, and we are, too. 

We also encourage further study and assessment of the effects of 
the front loading of grant money in the first 2 years of the collegi- 
ate experience. I know that idea has surfaced. I've had conversa- 
tions with Mr. Wolanin and Congressman Ford on that issue. 

We believe they show potential for reducing administrative costs 
and loan defaults making more dollars available to needy students. 

I very much support Mr. Petrides* comments recommending 
some extra support for students who wish to become teachers. The 
notion of a loan forgiveness program for teachers which he out- 
lined to you is one that we have also recommended in our testimo- 
ny. 

In fact, we even connected it to Sputnik as well, so we agree with 
you. 

We strongly support H.R. 2142, the legislation entitled "Women 
and Minorities and Science and Mathematics Act of 1991" and in- 
troduced by Representative Lowey. We really believe that should 
be an amendment to the Higher Education Act. § t 

We have a deep commitment and are pursuing some major ini- 
tiatives to increase postsecondary science and mathematics oppor- 
tunities for women and minorities. 

We take your work very seriously. We commit to you to be help- 
ful in any way we can. 

I want to leave you with two additional steps that we believe the 
subcommittee might want to consider along the lines of outreach 
and community service. 

They are: To review the relationship between community service, 
learning positions and the college work study program; 
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Secondly, to establish a Federal urban fellows program, which 
would involve fellowships awarded by urban universities to urban 
students to cover all costs of tuition, room, board, and incidentals. 

I appreciate your commitment to the reauthorization process. I 
strongly support Chairman Ford's position that we must not allow 
short term budget considerations to drive important policy deci- 
sions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. W. Ann Reynolds follows:] 

Prepared Statement of W. Ann Reynolds. Chancellor, The City University of 

New York 

Distinguished Chairperson, members of the subcommittee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to present testimony on reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

I am W. Ann Reynolds, Chancellor of The City University of New York (CUNY), 
the Nation's leading public urban university. CUNY comprises nine senior colleges, 
seven community colleges, one technical college, a graduate school, , a law school, a 
medical school, and an affiliated school of medicine. More than 200,000 students are 
enrolled at campuses throughout the five boroughs of the City of New York. We are 
a low-cost, high quality, open-admissions university serving a student population 
which is over 00 percent ethnic minorities, many of whom are the first ol their lam- 
ilies to attend college. Our university generates 7.4 billion dollars in economic activ- 
ity in the City and State. Without CUNY, New York would be diminished economi- 
cally, socially, culturally and intellectually. My comments regarding reauthorization 
are put forth from this CUNY perspective. 

Let me begin by, addressing Fede al student financ.al assistance. Clearly, the 
most frequently stated and compelling concern relative to the aid programs, is the 
need to address the growing imbalance between grants and loans. In 197.<-7b, grants 
constituted KO percent of available financial assistance. That proportion had 
dropped to 49 percent by 1989-90. During the same time period, the percentage ot 
aid in loans rose from 17 to 48 percent. This over reliance of loans deters many tra- 
ditionally underrepresented students from pursuing higher education, and impacts 
negatively on retention and graduation rates. , . n ■■ n 

Even at low-cost, open-admissions institutions like CUNY, todays Pell Grant pro- 
gram is woefully inadequate. The past decade has seen a dramatic decline in the 
purchasing power of Pell Grants. Today, we are cn the verge of seeing Stafford 
Loans becoming the primary form of financial aid available to needy students. I his 
is a situation which f believe the Congress never intended, and must act to correct. 
Something must be done to restore the Pell Grant program to its proper role as the 
foundation program for needy students. Specifically, I recommend: A maximum Fell 
award of $4,500 for 1992-93 grants: changing Pell Grants from a discretionary to a 
mandatory account imake Pell an entitlement); tie automatic increases in Pell 
Crants to the Consumer Price Index (CPD; rework the Pell Grant formula to in- 
crease its income sensitivity. This may require an adjustment in the income tax- 
ation table, but would better target funds to low-income families; and I make fell 
Grants available to less-than-half-time students by supporting H.R. iU\ (Mink U- 
HI ) 

We at CUNY recognize the compelling need to reduce the default rates in the 
Stafford Loan program. Our campuses are making extensive efforts to improve the 
integrity of the loan program, and we look forward to working with the Congress 
and executive branch to achieve that goal. We realize that the default problem is 
complex, and new innovative approaches and procedures may be needed to resolve 
it satisfactorily. We would support a well designed and carefully conducted national 
pilot project to assess the efficiency and cost-eftectiveness of a direct loan model., We 
also encourage further study and assessment of the effects of front loading ol 
Krant money in the first 2 years of the collegiate experience. Both of these concepts 
seem to have some potential for reducing administrative costs, and loan delaults. 
making more dollars available to needy students. i n0 uiot« 

Before leaving student aid programs. I want to urge the subcommittee to legislate 
simplification into all of i«* programs. Surely some less cumbersome and less in- 
timidating sets o fori.-s and processes can be established for determining and 
awarding aid to ne°dy students. ... \r 

The second area c' the Higher Education Act that I want to address is Title V- 
Educator Recruitment, Indur'ion, and Development. The Federal Government must 
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begin to do more to improve our system of recruiting teachers and school adminis- 
trators. A national commitment must be made to: recruitment of more minority 
candidates into teaching; renewal of current teacher preparation programs; and 
meaningful professional development for all educators. I strongly urge the subcom- 
mittee, and the entire Congress, to approve a loan forgiveness program for students 
committing to teach in high demand, low supply fields and in difficult and % "ry 
challenging environments such as those found in our major urban schools, iiiis 
Nation has a history of launching "crash" programs during times of great national < 
need. The Sputnik-era is a prime example. Let us now put the same effort and re- 
source commitment into educating our citizens so that we may not ,eed a future v 
Sputnik-type effort because of a lack of a well educated citizenry. 

The mention of Sputnik leads into the important issues of the science and techno- ^ 
logical workforce now facing this country. Study after study and report after report, 
have made clear that the United States is facing a cisis in the production of scien- 
tists and engineers, endangering our national security, basic life-style and living 
standard. The situation is particularly severe in terms of women and racial/ethnic 
minorities who have been traditionally underrepresented in the scientific and tech- 
nological fields. National legislation and national commitment will be essential if 
we are to increase our numbers of students enrolling in, and completing, science 
and technology programs. 

As one step in addressing the looming shortfall in the U.S. scientific and techno- 
logical workforce, I am pleased to express my support for H.R. 2142. This legislation, 
the "Women and Minorities in Science and Mathematics Act of 1991," introduced 
by Representative Lowey, should be accepted as an amendment to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. Representative Lowey 's amendment would certainly help to increase 
postsecondary science and mathematics opportunities for women and minorities, 
thereby improving the future of all Americans. 

The final area that I want to touch on is that of the University, as a provider of 
services to its community, and the Nation. We at CUNY take seriously, and commit 
significant resources to what we consider outreach and community service programs 
and activities. These programs and activities provide assistance to local government 
in addressing some of the very devastating problems of the city. CUNY has a out- 
standing force of talented economists, urban planners, public policy specialists and 
health care professionals who along with many committed students can make tre- 
ro<»ndou^ contributions to our cities. I urge the subcommittee to make the strongest 
possible case for Title XI of the HEA. Federal funding of this title would significant- 
ly increase CUNY and other urban institutions' ability to aid America's cities. Two 
additional steps that the subcommittee could take to facilitate this expansion of out- 
reach and community service are: review the relationship between community serv- 
ice learning positions and the College Work Study (CBS) program; and establish a 
Federal Urban Fellows Program. These fellowships, awarded by each urban univer- 
sity, to urban students, would cover all costs of tuition, room and board and inciden- ^ 
tals. 

In closing, let me say that I sincerely hope that we will complete this reauthoriza- 
tion process with an act that is more sensitive to the students of the 1990s and 
beyond, and to the institutions that serve them, as well as the needs of the Nation. I 
strongly support Chairman Ford's position that we must not allow short-term 
budget considerations to drive policy. We need to authorize a bill that provide* what 
is needed, not simply what meets some budget target. Accountants should not set 
educational priorities, elected officials should. 

I will be happy to respond to any questions that you have. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Dr. Polishook? 

STATEMENT OF IRWIN H. POLISHOOK* PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, NEW YORK 

Dr. Polishook. I want to begin by thanking you very much, 
Madam Chairwoman and the distinguished members of the panel, 
for the opportunity to present testimony on behalf of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

We represent 750,000 teachers and other professionals. Included 
in our ranks are 80,000 in colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. 
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We submitted a 100-page proposal, so what I can do quickly is 
summarize where those proposals are and where they go. 

First and foremost, we believe it's important in this reauthoriza- 
tion to write the imbalance between grants and loans and to center 
attention particularly on the Pell grants. 

Secondly, *e believe it's essential to insure equitable aid to non- 
traditional students. Here, che Pell Grants and other forms of 
direct aid are very important in the area of grants. 

Third we think it's essential to protect students against trade 
school frauds and abuses about which you heard something at 
these hearings. We have attached in my testimony a report that 
the American Federation of Teachers prepared last year regarding 
this, and we have a number of proposals respecting how to improve 
the protection of students against fraud. 

Fourth, we think it's essential to strengthen the teacher develop- 
ment portions of the Higher Education Act, particularly Title V. 

I can summarize my testimony with two comments: 

One the Pell Grants are the foundation of support from the fed- 
eral Government. Chancellor Reynolds has indicated the propor- 
tion of minority students now attending the City University of New 
York almost as high as 60 percent, and the nontraditional charac- 
ter of that cohort. f . 

I would venture to say that is the vanguard population oi the 
20th century already attending one of our public institutions ot 
higher learning, and something that will become more and more 
characteristic of institutions of higher learning throughout the 

^They're here right now, and it's essential that we get back to the 
foundation of Federal support through the Pell Grants, which was 
to provide grants rather than loans and other forms oi assistance 

t0 At U one point in time at the beginning of Federal aid, four-fifths 
of all support to students from the Federal Government was in the 
area of grants. That is now at a rate of 20 percent and lower. It s 
essential to readdress that balance. 

We also call attention to the teacher problem that the United 
States will begin to have in the 21st century. I would say we re now 
in the vanguard of that problem as well. 

We estimate that we need more than 20 percent of all the grad- 
uating students from American colleges and universities to replace 
the cohort of teachers that will begin to retire through the rest ot 
the 20th century. , , , 

The current rate of application in the teacher education pro- 
grams is below ten percent, and every thought must be given in 
■his reauthorization to address that problem if we re going to ad- 
Iress the problems of education in the 21st century, those problen.r 

ire now. . . . . , , 

We've made some proposals for assistance respecting teacher de- 

'elopment in two areas: 
One new proposals to recruit new teachers, and 1 call your at- 

ention to our proposals for teacher corps, veteran teacher corps 
nd the career teacher corps ladders in the legislation that we 
,ave proposed, and we've also made some recommendations with 
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respect to current teachers and the improvement of their practices 
and their profession. 

It's essential that this Higher Education Act get the kind of 
review this committee is preparing to give it, and it's essential that 
the committee consider in the reauthorization. We're dealing not 
now with the problems of the 20th century; we're dealing with the 
beginning of a better education system in the 21st century. 

[The prepared statement of Irwin H. Polishook follows:] 
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ALBERT SHANKER 

President 
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mam chaixnaa anfi teateca of tte ooadttaas 

ob totelf of tte mTw or tte Frofaaaioml ataff oonpaaa of City 
mlvaraity of mv Bork, mi lock state united laaatora and tte mm glean 
radsratlcn of iteotera, z «at to thank yon for thia qpportmity to state 
our tIm on tte raauthoriaatim of tte Ki*»r Hwmtlon tet of IMS. z 
also mat to aapraaa our aaycriatlcm to tte ctein— for holding qm of 
tte national f laid tearing on this i^crtant laglalatlcn 1a mm York 
City. 

fte fltate of Mar flock tea a vital and tsgwt lntamt in thla 
lagialatlon. te tte ctelxnan and teban of thla ooaadttaa know, cur 
oollagaa and uaiwaitiaa km ten araofcad fey * daoads-Xoog withdrawal of 
Mml auvport for hixptc aducatioo. te a raault, Mnr York ttata tea 
ten foroad to fUrtter oootract both tte aooaaa and tte anoallanoa of tte 
Btate mivaralty, tte city ttxlwraity asd our n nilty oolliga ayataaa. 
ted mm York city, lite aany otter Mtolpalitlaa throughout tte atata, 
tea avpliad ita can atriapnolaa to tte city oiiwaity, ita 200,000 
atudinta and 18,000 naniW laatniotioaal staff. Ada reduction of ptfclio 
etfport for atudonta ate dapaad on pttolio hitter education aa tteir only 
naaaa of aalf-fulf illMnt, aoolal aotoility and productive cdtiaaMhlp la 
raplioatad In a my region of tte aouotry. zt oriaa out for tte 
r—apticn of f adacml raapculMUty that can te af f toted through tte 
Hgter Muoatlon Act. 

ma ATT haa taken aa active tola in tte raautboriaatioo of tte Hitter 
Mutation tot tsd las artaittrt to this oonittM • loo-pap aocuMot 
outlining ita legislative proposals, our woe— flatioM addrwa four 
priority utut 
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re eatahllah HU graaie an tte 
education, tte JUT 
alao propoae rtmanqinq tte mm 
direct education ^pni of 



Our prcpooala 
to « college 
■ gnat to 94,000. 
on ocepletaly tte 
mitff and fo ur ye ar 



^ Oar propoeele 

i ^ ^0 leee tin telf-tine otudonta in Poll Miti and 
otter mm; holater f imdal aid off loer discretion; assure a fair 
accounting of dependent oaro ejqpsneae; and allow for easier um of student 
aid in conjunction with otter federal support proves*. 

^o^^aogtbln^ of^*fede**^ 
ggfJaSt] atata ijnmi— ill and voluntary accrediting aga noi a a . 

a uTiilTTa^^ 

establish « doit Teacher oorpe, Teterane Tsaoter oocpa and car air i*dder 
Teacher oocpa, and crntt two mv pragma* - professional Practice acboola 
and ffiufaaalfwil De^alopnsnt orants to fteforaing Districts - to 
prof eseionel devaiopasnt and school raf c 



ooax z. morrow *nm noaiMEi nm grmot nd mm» 

Manet avnryons recognises ttet tte t h roe tiar structure of f adaral 
studsnt aid pcogrean erected in 1972 tea not perfoned aa intended, ilia 

finfc mm intended to provide a teaio Hal of aooaaa to a ptfMio 
collage for tte lowest inoone students, tte gMM^MdJBMBMl 
Wbr*-atudy anA nations! Direct Loam) vara to provide aa eatra aargin of 
support to needy atuflente aaA allow an als ns n t of ctoioa caong typne of 
iMtitutioM. Ite Tmmftnt Ittflt Iflaa *as intended to provide 
middle-oUss individuale with enough nonsy to attend a relatively high 
ooet college, 

thin ideal, never fully xaaliaad in tte 1970*8, was diatartad beyond 
recognition in tte l*ao'e. Vail <srant apprccrlatione roee, tut neat of 
tte increase wont to support a large oliantala attending proprietary 
schools and, aa a raault, tte wudmrn Pall Grant wi flaw able to keep 
i with rising college costs. 
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Fadartl grants utad to motto About thru tinaa as auob funding as 
fadacsl lotas; no*, howavwr, tbt propo r tions art mtrly r s v sr t td. lha 
rttult, prsdlotably, it tbtt too aany ttudtntt trt dtftiUting on lotas 
thay ahould not ten baan ooaptlltd to task in tbt first plaoa. This 
problna is ttptnitlly s awn for atudaats tt pcepristtry schools, sbo trt 
oftan aaojdlad with largo loans to swat hie* trada tobool tuitions tod than 
faoa modatt to aonamlstant job proapacta in thair cbossn fitlte. 

As t rssult, that* is auob talk about "righting tbt balanoa" b atw san 
grants tad lotas tad assuring tbtt s grttttr proportion of aid, tt lstst 
tbt aid tbtt rttohtt low-inoona atudsnts, oonas in tbt fan of grants. 



lbs JUT bts raocatMndad tbtt tbt serin Poll araat bt stt tt $4,ooo, 
aa increase from tbt currant level of 12,400, Tbt air bttas its $4 #000 
grant on t fooaula tbtt pcovidee for t fa #500 education oott tllosanot 
pint up to $1,300 in tuition, nlnuo tba eepeoted family contribution, nt 
ten also otllsd for n yatrly a djuetmt battd on tba oonraaar prion 
tbua inserting t levnl of predictability is tbt graatnakio 
sstabiiabing federal ospootatioM about ratsonablt levels of cost 



Tbt rttiontls of tbt proposal is olttr and eiaple. This ffsU 
by providing btsio aooaao for n ooasaitar ttuSont tt n public oollsgt, 
would realist tbt origiatl inttnt of tbt program, Tbt 13,800 educational 
oottt tllowanoa is bastd on tbt average oott of books, transportation and 
board for n o—tjttr ttudant tt t stats oollsgt, now fa,SM. Tbt H,soo 
tuition allcwanoa is bat ad on tba overage tuition oott tt t public oollsgt 
is tbo currant totdtmlo ytar. 

Most alternatives now under consideration do not provids full tooast 
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to an adaoation for all atudnta and raquira oonplioatad f cwlaa that 
laault in only a parooftaga of tha tuition baing oomad. Iba MT 
propcaal atataa plainly that tha firat priority is to pcovida ganuina 
aooaaa to an afrrfi* 1 ™ at a wloipal, county or atata institution. Htm 
privata \nivaraity studsnt would not gat coa pony laaa wdar thia 
propoaal, which would thm bsnaf it both public and privnta oollaga 
studsnta. 



Tha MT baa addrasaad tha isaua of anauring that nidfUa incoaa 
atitianta haw graatax aooaaa to granta by propoaing that Pall orant 
eligibility ba aspandad to faadliaa with Inon aaa 19 to 943,000, aa oppoaad 
to tha inocaa cap of 935,000 that ourxantly sxists. 

Thia incraaaa would raatoxa tha af f act of tha Middla xnocaa Stutait 
Assistance not of i*7t, with inocn* adjustad to inflation. That 
lsgialaticn was, ragratfully, guttsd at tha outaat of tha B an g ui 
administration. Tha MT doaa not aiwort tha Mdniatxatloii'a proposal of 
"taxgsting" granta to studsnts with family inocaa lavnla balow $10,000* 
uutor tha ^Ministration's plan, both low and middla incnaa studanta would 
hava thair granta aignif icantly raduosd or alininatad. 
oomi xz* — wm agonMLB aid to mcmboditzommCi muariv* 

Tha ATT aivporta ratsntion of tha Vail Orant provision that providaa 
aid to laaa than half-tins studsnts. Thia proviaioo assuraa that atutaxta 
in tha graataat oatagoriaa of naad can raoaiva aspect to a portion of 
thair oollaga attanoanoa ooata if oirounstanoaa aaka it laposslbl* for 
than to attand on a nora than half -tins baaia and thay ara asking 
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aatiafaotory pgo gr aaa. 

Mom than 40% of the £ our-yaar oollaga-going population 1b bow abowa 
tba aga of 24, art tba rango ago of ocaaunity oollaga at t a rt ota 1b about 
30. ma financial Mad «thibitad by tbaaa oldar atrtanta la cwaparab la to 
— if not graatar than — that of 11-24 year old atrtanta. Yat, prior to 
1944, tba Hlghar ttucation Act providad littla or no airport to tbaaa 
atrtanta. Maada aiulyala fonulaa faroad dqptodant atud«ita, and 
part-tiM atrtanta wara oftan dlaquallflad for aid antiraly. m 1904, tha 
Um wtaodad allglblllty to laaa than half-tiaa atrtarta, but only to 
thoaa in tba naadiaat aid oatagorlaa and only to oowar diraot adaoatlooal 
apaan. Tba l*t mt into af fact in 1980. By 19*9, citing twdgatary 
oopwraa, tba FY 90 appropriation bad ban aiapwrtafl and it waa a uapa nd a d 
again in FY 91. 

in tofey'a raoaaalm. nara art aoca atrtanta will bava to work to 
attain tbanaalvaa art tbair f miliaa art to attand acbool on a laaa than 
balf-tim baaia. totaining tba ••aid to laaa than half-tiaa atrtanta" 
proviaicn ia a low-coat Nana of aaauring that atrtmta with tba graataat 
naad will ba abla to oootlaia tbair aduoation. 

raauthorlntion callrt 1900 oollagoa to pcovida a ••raaaooabla proportion" 
of tbair aaya baaad aid to part-tlaa atrtanta if tba oollaga bad appliad 
for f adaral aid partly on tba baaia of tba naad inhibit** by tboaa 
atrtanta. Iwdaral ragulatlooa hava, ih affact, nagatad tba "raaaooabla 
proportion" rula art ralaaaad aonoola fraa having to fulfill thin 
obligation, raaultiag in only a fraction of aid going to tbaaa atrtanta. 
Tba JUT pcopoaal givaa ooocrat* daf inition to tba pbraaa ••raaaooabla 
proportion" by adding a nwarical raqulMMnt. If tba total financial 
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of atutaits attaining tha institution 1mm than full-tini agual or 
5% of tha inatitution'a fataal aid allotant, tbm an wat 09ml 
to at laast t*lf of that psrcantaga mat Da aada availahla to MCfa 
stufcnta. War «Mpls, if 20% of tha atutaits at an institution attand 
laas thm full-ti», tha institution mmt allot 10% of it* caapua bassd 
aid to part-tiaa studonts. 

mtxOmtm, thoss **> ara 24 yaara of aga and Irtkp n ntait of tbair paranta, 
afaould not ba wpaotad to oontributa a procihitiva portion of tbair 
Mininga to tbair aducation. Am JUTT baa propoaad thraa rtwaon in tha 
araa of tha naaOs analysis systaa* 

(1) ff«^ii Hd fl ttj flg Plncration. ttotar tha AFT proposal, 

f inanoial aid «toinistxatora t*va «plicit discration to usa an "satiaatad 
yaar inccstf 1 basis to assaaa tha fimnoial naafl of aid applicants who axa 
litoly to «p«ianoa a protxwoad raducticn in tbair inoeaa at tha tina of 
aoroUavit. As currant yardstick of ••Usa yaar inooatf' is a poor 
pradiotcc of flmnoial opacity for adult stutauts, «x> say ha diap l anafl 
acdurs or In Minn or iMiviAmla rtosa inooM is liksly tc ba raduoad 
sigoif icantly by oollaga attsndaaoa. 

(2) ffilftrt Btf B Mfl Ml flBBtflMMBi* A* proposal amid 
otaaga tha lsgisUtion ao that radical studwt aid is not oomtad as 
psraoml iaocaa, in wtoola or in part, in datamining an individual' a 
eligibility foe food atapa or aalfara. currantl?, atutait aid not 
diraotly attributabla to tuition and f aaa is oowtad against aligibility 
for food atsjva asd aalfara program, stutent aid i* not walfara and tha 
portion of tha atutot aid attributad to "living oosta" should ba 

lidorsd a contribution to aduoation-xalatad costs* lMnaf icdarlaa of 
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should not te put la tte position of choosing 
gattlag an aducmtion and fasding tteir fnmillaa. 

(3) atf. AM** tte Air proposal, tte costs of oaring for 

ch ildran or otter dmpandmts ■tell te oomidarad, along with otter factors 
sue* as lnooms, assets, nmter of family —fears art nadioml ■ pm n mas , in 
detsminlng tte family 'a ability to oontrlbuts to oollsga costs. A cap of 
f3 # ooo for dapandant cars would conform with raoant imgi yaarly child 
omra costs, currmntly, Fall (feast applicants ara paoaittad to count only 
im> to »i,ooo toamrd child omra Mqpansaa. Baoausa grants ara Unitad te 
so% of tte coats of attendance, this allo m m oa raraly sarvas to incramsa 
grants. 

tte studant loan daf suit problam atsns Urgsly from abart-tam, 
manor, joJb-tesad training programs ttet oterga studsnts too such and giva 
ttoam far lass training tten ttey nssd to sucoaad in tteir trades, 
generally ion-paying aarvloa jobs. By im # tte default rats for 
proprietary seteol studsnts mas about 40% comparad to about 20% for 
tso-yaar oollagss and about •% for four-year collsgas. Congressional 
leaders teve indicmtsd tteir opposition to tte creation of a oeparata 
f adarml program to support short-term training as oppoaad to traditional 
higter education. 

tte ATT has oonomntratad on tte davalopmmnt of proposals to strangtten 
tte 'tr iad " of antitiss ttet oversee proprietary soboolsi tte U.S. 

; of Muoatlom, tte stateo, and tte prints acoraditing agencies. 

lte ait FToposml mandates graatsr f adarml 
oversight of institutloM in tte propar mmn s g mmm nt of f adarml studant 
fimnolel assistanoa pcogrmms Tte seuretaxy of tte U.S. Pap mr tee nt of 
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Mutation would ami prlnary raapoaalbillty tar aaauring tto 
«tainl""*tiva art flMaoUI integrity of institution* participating in 
ftitrri aid juijiaM art for guaraataaing that did ra oiplant a woilii fair 
flMDoUl t ra t tmant ta participating inatitutlona. Tto laoratary would 
to raguirad to oollaot from all poataaoontary inatitutiona datailad 
lafonntton oa wbmi ovanftlturaa and prof ita for publication art 
iaolunion Id natioml data ayit—a. Tto aaaratary would alao to gltan 
oplioit authority to l^ilMit dif f arantial aligibility raguiranjcta in 
par ticular cirounataaoaa- 

fttltt U«P» Tto aaaratary of tto U.f . Dapa r tmt of Munition 
would to autboriaafl, in ooonultaticu with tto atatw), to davalop 
a»Eopriata atanteroa for tto laggowanant of atata tor art policy with 
raapaot to datarrtniag tto integrity of poataaooodary inatitutiona. Tto 
atataa would to ratpomibla for lioaonura art for developing critaria for 
Homing imtitutioni toaad on federal guideline!, tto etatae would to 
raaponibla for aeeurings (X) that a pxoprlatary eobool'e program aaata 
actual aylfijaant Mafla in tto atata art ttot tto oouraa of etudy ralataa 
to ttoaa aaployawt naede art to atata lioeneura r e gulr en it in tto f iald; 
(2) ttot a proprietary aotool'a progran denatrataa an edemata plaoaamt 
as* lioaaun rata; ert (3) ttot adequate information ia provided to 
etudenta of proriatary aotoola about atoational ooata, atudant aid, 
wittoraaal rataa art job opportunitiee. 

jpaf JjyM NtWT 4 — **** *** pwpoeel, no accrediting agency 
any to a^rorad by tto aaaratary of tto U*a* Dep ar ttoBt of Mutation 
unlaaa tto agency aaata tto etartarde aatabliatofl by tto aaaratary. tto 
proviaion atrangtbm overnight of aosraditing aganoiaa and raaff irme tto 
rola of ttoaa aganoiaa in aaaaaaing tto aoadanio quality of oollagee and 
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oiiitr achoola. 

Ifcilltt te MMflfc. Tte AIT prqpoaal raguiraa that abmty«io-banaf it 
raolpianta raoaiva lndqpoaaut tasting prior to anrollnant and raoaiva a 
high acbool aqui**laooy oartifioata within a yaar of antaring a 
poataaooodary attention progrm. It raguiraa that high acbool aquivmlatwy 
training ba pcovidad to tten and that thair p rograaa ha aonitccad. It 
providaa that aid will ha vithhald aftar cna y«ar if a high acteol 
aquivalanoy tea not haw achiavad, or, in tha oaaa of prograaa lasting ooa 
jmr or lata, that tha dagrsa or oartifioata not ba iaauad prior to tha 
awarding of a high acbool aquivmlanoy oartifioata. 

ma AIT tea ban tha laadar in highlighting tha i^lioatlona of 
tha national tmdb* ahortaga that is naarly 1900 ua. Titla v of tha 
Kigbar nsuoation lot is tha govanwnt f a aajor vahiola addraaaing tha naad 
to rscsuit dm taaohara and to craata aa atnoaptera in which higbar 
ja ttcatifln iMtitutica and achoola can work togathtr to antenoa quality 
faflhinj and prcaota acbool raf en. 

Iha AFT propoaal rvorganiaan Titla V and atexpna iU f ocua on two 
overriding tbaaaai (1) aduoafcer racruitaaot; and (2) profaaaicml 
tev^XopMxt. in tha aiaa of racruitn«t, tha prcpoaal oalla for tha 
continuation of aviating prograaa and for tha initiatio n of thraa nw 
Taactar Oorpa progf in tha araa of profa a aiona] davalcpaant, sar 
progrtaa an authoriaad to initiata apaodal prof aaaional practioa acbool* 
and anahla aduoatcra to mat tha d—ada of acbool raf om. 
mem ncmooMP 

Taill rmnlif MalanhiB tBOSm* Thia program, which tha ait waa 
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hmtimmtMl in aatabliahing, providaa actoUrahipa to tcp-rankad nltf> 
•obool atutanta abo agni to mrm aa taactara two ymi for amy yaar of 
aid. lha *J? continuoa ita airport of tha Ma Dauglna ** 
propoaaa ^pandlnrf tba progrw aligibility to lnolitfa collaga atudnta 
with a B-*«raga or battar who want to tranaf«r into a pra-tancbing track. 

m ftg* flm , ite mt propoaoa a saw Taaohar oorpa ainad at training 
highly qwllfiad taaohm willing and agulppad to taach In achoola aarving 
high cooc*ntraticna of lov-inocnt tadllaa. Tha progm lawld authorlaa 
studtat ncholarahipa and pcojaot Mfport for local r Jml dlatrlota 
cparatlng In collaboration with inatltutlona of hlghar aduoation. 
onnta would ba dividad macq tha atatoa baatd on thalr Oaptar 1 
pcpulatiopn and, within tha atataa, thrar^ourtha of tha fwda would ba 
targotad to dintricta with ow 50% Chaptar 1 populntkna. Projact 
aotlvitiaa would inoluSai (1) offarlng acnolarahipa aid/or loana to 
itutaita agraalng to aarva in targat araaa; (2) offarlng projaot mnaxt 
to inatitutiona with a ata t a a pprow a d taacbar aduoation pcogna that 
daaigna oraativa training, Induction and aantorln? pragma in oocparatlon 
with actoool dlatrlota, including ocanity collage idiicto ontar Into 
articulation agraMnta with four-?aar Inatitutiona; and (3) Mvportlng 
procjrMM that ancouraga taadura In non-targat araaa to wrk in targat 
araaa and to nalp baacbara in targat araaa work acra affactivaly. 

TrtfflMTmyW Tba JJT propoaal aatabllaoaa a aw 
oatagorioal grant pcogrw that mblaa acteol dlatrlota to lnfon tmitad 
atataa ailltaiy vwtarana, Including Faralan oulf vatarana, of taadilng 
oppcxtunitiaa and to •ploy thai in aobool dlatrlota aa taacbara. 

Oranta would ba uaad to «vportt (D tha planning and lnpl^ntation 
of infooemtional and outraacfa pragm a daaignod to ocaplaamt 0.1. 
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tenofita, to inform military wUraw a&ait teaching cfportunitlas and tto 
qunlifioationa naoaaaaij f<* tanching; (2) acboUrahipa and lous to 
vwtsrans to asaist that ill Mating tto qmaifloatiooa to tooona tssohars; 
and (3) support for pcogrws to aaaist wlmi in tooosiag taachars. 

oatagoricnl grant pcogrw ttot anablas aotool districts to identify 
praising paraprof aaaiomls, of far thsa scholarships and Mpparttaa 
rarvioas, and agrsa to «ploy thm aa taachsra following tto ocaplstion of 
ttoir sducatlco. 

participating district* would tew to iiasursi (1) awropriats aooiaa 
to uuuraaa (mob aa ralaaaa tia», olaaaia at nock aita or atitetkaOa) ; 
(2) articulation agra— ita bataai ocaaanity oollagaa and univarsitiaa; 
aad (3) an appropriate Mount of aoadodo audit for job-rslstad 
«p«ri«K», ocuistant with atats licanaing atanflarda. Barapaofaaaionals 
who mtmt and ooaplata this progrm will agrsa to work In tto aotool 
district for at laaat fiva ysars upon tba caplstion of training as a 




Tto AIT oontimaa ita support of this 
i fallcwchips to outstanding taaotora ao thay say 
in aattatioala for rasaaroh, pursuit of furthar ada oation or othar 
aduoatiotsJ tmwamm t aotiwitiaa. 

BBfmlflMl *r* **~ actoola. Tto SIT haa propossd an ixmomttom n* 
pcogrw ttet aatabllataa a nstwort of prof aaslonal praotioa schools which 
sarva as training oaotara for naw and a^arianoad taaotora; aa 
laboratories for tasting naw tsctojgaas of taaohisg aad organising 
schools; and aa gamesters aad repositories of sduoationel 
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cporatad in a oollagial fnaaworfc and oooparativaly govaraad fcy tha local 
acfaool diatriot, a udvaraity (or oouocti» of udwaitiaa) and atteol 
pofaaaional gnxva, Frof«*icnal Practioa Boboola intagrata adu catlocal 
thaory anfl pnotioa anfl fiaotlon in waya ainilxir to taacfalng hospitals. 

ttanta ute thia pcogm would ba dividad aaoog tha atataa haaad oo 
tteir Ch^t«r l population and, within atataa, thraa-fcurths of tha fuda 
would ba taxgaUd to diatriota with at laaat 90% Chaptar l population. 

propoaal aatabliahaa a aav pcogna that anablaa aohool diatriota to Mat 
national aduoatlon goala hy 1^1— (ting tcp-to-toottcn rtfona in aohool 
ocganiaatlon and in pert aaaional ataf f davalx^wt. 

(kasta udor thia pcogm would ba diatrlbutad mooq tha atataa with 
a high O^ptar l population and to high Onptar 1 diatriota that agraa to 
baocan "zafcodng diatriota. 11 

naf ocaing diatriota ara thoaa that can daooatxata that thay bava 
oraatad diatriot-laval mdt^xdmm praotlng acbool-wida cfaanga, oo^lad 
with ocaprah«aiva ataf f davalopnmt plana. Diatriota mmt dmatrata 
ttett (l) tha rafoa polioiaa axa targatad to tha objaotivaa of tha 
national goala; U) thay bra aatabliahad p^/arahipa that lnolnda 
taaohara, paofaaaiooal aaaocdationa, bigbar aduoatlon inatitutiena and 
ateiniatratora; and, O) staff wiU raoaiva tina Mtaidiaa for thair 
partici pation in pcofaaaiooal davalcpnmt aotivitiaa. Sona of tha 
aotivitiaa paaittad undnr thia grant would iaolute prof aaaional training 
(afeiniatrator, taachar aad panprof aaaional), «*wrin«ta with 
tactaologioal Immtiooa in tho olaaarocn, ataf f training and «tport 
aotivitiaa f ooiMad on natfc, aeUnca and litaracy, and «waat of 
f adarally fwOad raaaaxoh laba tad coutara in a oonaultativa and 
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supnortivo vol*. 



lbs xwuthcarintictt of tho Vitfim ttioatian Act of lftt say bo tho 
important odaoation issuo adrtrtsMfl in tbo 102nd Oongros*. Wo 
bollov* the proposals outllntd in this tastiaony will s i g n i fi ca nt ly 
strwogtbtii this logiolatlon. By restructuring tho Poll crant, m would 
moroo tho inbalanoo botwom leans and grants, groatly increasing 
to highor sdaoation ind, for tho first tins, assuro oooooo to local 
ocamnity and state 00110900 and universities. By romping tho financial 
neods omlyoio oyotM for adult stutaxts and by wiving aid to etufcota 
attending looo than half-tins, wo would oaouro that needy a&d marking 
adults with thn ability and Motivation to got a oollogo oduoat i on aro 
given a fair brash. 

By straagthnlng tho regulation of for-profit trado schools and 
requiring that ability-toHtanef it otutatto roooivo high school equivalency 
training, wo would create, in off eot, a oonsunor bill of rights for 
stufl«tts in short-tots training progress. By groatly enhancing mpport 
for tho training of elenectary and oooondary school toaohsrs and oollogo 
faculty, wo would go a long way toward reversing tho catastrophic toaobar 
ahortageo o^ectod to hit all levwls of sdaoation dicing this dooado. 
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Introduction 



The American ideal of diversity in postsecondary education has long tolerated the 
peaceful if uneasy coexistence in its universe of for-profit trade schools. These schools 
do not profess to be institutions of higher education. Their omission of liberal studies, 
which are widely considered the sine qua non of higher learning, is both their weakness 
and their strength. Without such substance, the proprietary institutions may not afford 
their students the personal and intellectual empowerment that is the greatest benefit 
of college attendance* By the same token, a trade-school curriculum allows the 
vocational schools to offer a narrow and relatively fast track toward skilled employment. 
They may thus open an avenue of additional opportunity to those who will not or cannot 
be seived by our colleges and universities. 

Today, however, the proliferation of trade schools, their practices and their consump- 
tion of federal student aid have called into question their place in the postsecondary 
firmament. 

There are now over 4,000 proprietary schools in the United States, more than the 
number of colleges. Their enrollment grew 13 percent in the 1980s while collegiate 
enrollment grew less than one percent. Between 1980 and 1987, Pell Grants to students 
at proprietary schools increased from $275 million to more than $1 billion -273 
percent, compared with a 30 percent rise in the collegiate sector. Between 1987 and 
1989, more than half the loans made under the new Supplemental Loans for Students 
program went to trade school students. 

The growth of trade school enrollment and the mushrooming of their share of federal 
student aid are not unrelated. Nor would the latter be worrisome if it simply reflected 
their greater capacity to educate low-income students. The pro^em, however, is that 
recruiting, educational and financial practices at these schools have raised serious 
questions about the real value of their programs for the students they attract and about 
their impact on the rest of postsecondary education. 

The most publicized manifestation of trade school irregularities is their share of the 
skyrocketing default rates in Guaranteed Student Loans. The default rate for 
proprietary schools has been close to 40 percent, about double the percentage for 
two-year colleges and more than four times the rate for four-year colleges. Other 
abuses have come to light -misrepresentation and deceptive advertising, recruitment 
of students from unemployment lines, insupportable guarantees of financial aid and 
employment, inadequacies of physical and staff resources, the absence of adequate 
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standards of academic progress, and widespread failure to enforce whatever standards 
are iv place. 

The results of these abuses are not a private matter. Surely, not every trade school 
should be condemned for the academic corruption that obtains at some institutions. 
But large numbers of students appear to be shortchanged - they do not get what they 
pay for, they drop out, and they do not find jobs in their chosen fields. Furthermore, 
the schools' abuses have compromised public support for all postsecondary student aid 
programs. 

Because the ramifications of trade schools* modus operandi affect all of American 
postsecondary education, their full dimensions must be understood. For this purpose, 
the American Federation of Teachers commissioned the study that follows. 

It is issued at a crucial time. The nation is focused as never before on the quality and 
availability of postsecondary education. Many are concerned over the accessibility of 
quality education to members of minority groups and the apparent "tracking" of such 
students to less rewarding programs and occupations. Others question the adequacy 
and distribution of the $10-billion system of federal student aid. The legislative and 
executive branches are currently scrutinizing that system in preparation for the coming 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Deliberations on all those issues and their resolution in public policy should be 
informed by a thorough understanding of the roles and practices of for-profit trade 
schools. We hope that the following report makes a contribution to that end. 

Dr. Irwin Polishook, President 

Professional Staff Congress, City 

University of New York; Chairman, 

AFT Advisory Commission on Higher Education 
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BACKGROUND 



PROPRIETARY SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

Under the terms of the higher education act, a proprietary school is one that is privately 
owned and managed for profit providing education and training for students after high 
school (although students need not have graduated from high school to attend). There 
are about 300 proprietary junior colleges, but most proprietary schools offer training 
for a particular set of skills and are thus often called trade schools. The average 
proprietary school tuition, according to the National Center for Education Statistics, 
was about $4,400 to $4,600 in 1986-87. 



There are now over 4,000 proprietary schools in America, more than the number of 
colleges. Of these, about 75 are accredited correspondence schools, and most of the 
rest have classroom programs. Since 1980, proprietary school enrollment has been 
growing at an annual rate of 13 percent. This compares to less than a one percent 
increase for college enrollment. Proprietary schools enroll about 1.8 million students, 
about 15 percent of the total postsecondary student population. The growth in 
proprietary schools can be attributed to two factors. First is the decline in the practice 
of apprenticeship and the increased reliance on formal credentialing in the trades. 
Second is the availability of federal student aid to support proprietary school educa- 
tion. 



Proprietary schools offer courses lasting from a few months to two years in length, 
usually providing entry-level skills in fields as varied as business (including secretarial 
and computer professions), allied health, cosmetology (about 1,800 accredited 
schools), truck driving, auto and electrical repair, and even such jobs as mail room 
clerks, security guards, cashiers, chauffeurs, manicurists, bartenders and nannies. Most 
of these courses qualify for federal student aid on the same basis as traditional college 
offerings. Many trade school programs offer degrees or certificates aimed at meeting 
specific entry-level state licensing or trade requirements. 



The average proprietary school enrollment is 378. A little more than half the students 
are under 24 years old; about a quarter are over 30. About 60 percent of the students 
are white, 21 percent black and 14 percent Hispanic. Proprietary schools educate a 
higher proportion of women (78 percent) than any other postsecondary sector. Ac- 
cording to the industry, about 47 percent of private career school students have incomes 
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of less that $11,000, while only 26 percent have incomes greater than $23,000. 
Proprietary school representatives repeatedly point to their record of admitting low- 
income students and minorities as a way to justify the share of federal student aid 
monies they receive. 

HISTORY OF PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 

G.l. Bill: Proprietary schools have been eligible to participate in federal programs ever 
since the GI Bill was enacted in 1944. In fact, in the early years of the GI Bill, nearly 
twice as many veterans chose vocational education and training over college, and, as a 
result, the number of proprietary schools rose markedly. 

Early on, several studies and congressional hearings identified concerns over the 
practices of "fly-by-night" schools. In 1950, amendments were put into effect that 
banned the use of benefits for avocational or recreational courses; allowed the Veterans 
Administration to disapprove benefits to schools in existence less than one year; that 
set stricter criteria for schools where few students paid their own tuition; and eliminated 
benefits for "dying" trades or for programs where existing training was found to be 
adequate to demand. 

National Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act: In 1965, the Johnson administration 
recommended that proprietary school students, along with college students, be made 
eligible for a new, low-interest, federally insured loan. Apparently concerned about 
problems with proprietary schools under the GI Bill, however, Congress in 1965 chose 
to separate proprietary schools from the Guaranteed Student Loan program and 
established a separate National Vocational Student Loan Insurance program. 



77w? Higher Education Amendments of 1968: These amendments merged the National 
Vocational Student Loan program with the Guaranteed Student Loan program be- 
cause, according to congressional committee reports, "the present two acts have 
resulted in parallel paperwork und duplicative efforts." 



The Education Amendments of 1972: The Education Amendments of 1972 extended 
eligibility for proprietary schools to all higher education student aid programs, includ- 
ing the new Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program, now called Pell Grants. 
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Middle-Income Assistance Act (1978): This act included an unprecedented provision 
allowing trade schools to admit non-high school graduates whom they adjudged to have 
"ability to benefit from the training offered" by their educational program. Prior to 
that, colleges, but not trade schools, c uld admit "ability-to-benefit" students under 
open admissions plans. 

1986 Higher Education Amendments: The 1986 higher education amendments sought 
to clarify and limit "ability-to-benefit" practices by requiring that "ability-to-benefit" 
students either: (1) be counselled by the school and complete a remedial education 
program or (2) pass a "nationally recognized, standardized or industry-developed test," 
subject to criteria developed by private accrediting associations recognized by the U.S. 
Education Department. It must be noted, however, that, under this definition, institu- 
tions remain free to select the specific test and the passing score and that the test need 
net be produced by the accrediting agency. 



OVERSIGHT AGENCIES 

To operate ->nd receive vital federal funding, proprietary schools must be evaluated by 
three separate agencies. 

1. Proprietary schools must be licensed by the state in which they operate. The state 
is the primary- regulator of sound business practices and education. The methods the 
states use to regulate proprietary schools vary widely. In some, the governor appoints 
members to a special board that oversees the schools, which frequently include owners 
of the schools as well as state education officials. In other states, proprietary schools 
are monitored by a division of the state higher education coordinating board or its 
department of education. In still others, regulation is at the discretion of accrediting 
organizations. 

2. Proprietary schools must also be accredited for their educational programs by a 
private accrediting agency recognized by the U.S. Secretary of Education. The four 
main accreditation bodies for proprietary schools are the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools (AICS); the National Association of Trade andTechnical Schools 
(NATTS); the National Accrediting Commission of Cosmetology Arts and Sciences 
(NACCAS); and the National Home Study Council (NHSC). 

3. Finally, to receive federal dollars, proprietary schools must be reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Office of Postsecondary Education of the U.S. Education Department. 
The Department primarily examines financial records and student aid administrative 
procedures. 
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PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS AND THE 
FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 



Because proprietary schools depend almost entirely on tuitions to make a profit and 
because they enroll such large numbers of low-income students, student financial aid 
from federal and state sources is their lifeblood. Proprietary school students are 
eligible for each form of federal student aid; they are also eligible for state student aid 
in 30 states. As a result, in 1986-87: 

• about 84 percent of private career school students received some form of 
government student aid, compared to 4S.S percent of postsecondary students 
generally; 

• about 70 percent of proprietary school students received federal student aid 
as compared to 34 percent of all postsecondary students; 

• the total federal financial aid for full-time students at private career schools 
was about $3,630, compared to $2,973 for all postsecondary students and even 
more than the $3,525 available to students at private colleges; and 

• about 56 percent of proprietary scnool students received a grant, compared 
to 25 percent of all postsecondary students, and about 70 percent received a 
federal loan as compared to 23 percent generally. 



The most pronounced trend in federal student aid in the 1980s was the staggering 
increase of monies going to the proprietary sector. In general terms, about 40 cents of 
every new federal grant dollar today will go to proprietary school students, while the 
proportion of loan dollars going to vocational students has quadrupled since the 
mid-1970s. Some of the individual program figures are just as striking. 

Pell Grants: The Pell Grant program provides basic grants (up to $2,300 depending on 
financial need) to the neediest students in postsecondary education. 

Between 1980 and 1987, Pell Grants to students at proprietary schools skyrocketed 
from $275 million to more than $1 billion, or an increase of 273 percent (compared to 
a 30 percent rise in the collegiate sector). The percent of Pell Grant money allotted 
proprietary schools is now over 25 percent, more than that allotted independent 
colleges (19.5 percent) and public two-year colleges (19.9 percent). 
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Between 1980 and 1987, the number of Pell Grant recipients rose 159 percent in the 
proprietary sector and declined 13 percent in the collegiate sector. During this period, 
the number of recipients declined at 4- to 5-year programs and rose dramatically at the 
one-year and six-month programs in which proprietary schools specialize. 



TOTAL CHANGE 


1MM7 




4-5 year programs 


•229,000 


2-year program* 


-1-65,000 


1-year programs 


+ 153,000 


6-month programs 




+ 173,000 



The number of collegiate institutions participating in the Pell Grant program was 
relatively constant between 1980 and 1987: 3,760 in 1980 up to 3,840 in 1987. The 
number of proprietary institutions in the Pell Grant program increased during this same 
period from 2,133 to 3,042. 

Campus-Based Aid: The federal government operates three programs that distribute 
aid to schools based on their proportion of needy students. These programs depend 
on professional financial aid officers at the schools to see that the money reaches the 
right students. One of these campus-based programs provides grants (Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants or SEOG); one provides loans (National Direct 
Student Loans or NDSL); and one provides jobs (the College Work-Study program). 

Because participation in these programs requires an institutional contribution, 
proprietary schools generally have not been major participants. Even in these 
programs however, increases in proprietary school participation is notable. For ex- 
ample, while SEOGs increased between 8.8 percent and 20.5 percent in the collegiate 
sector from 1980 to 1987, proprietary school SEOGs rose over 60 percent during the 
same period. While work-study rose between 7 percent and 13.4 percent at four-year 
colleges during he same period, work-study funding rose 260 percent in the proprietary 
sector. Only ' (be Perkins Loan program did proprietary schools suffer losses (29 
percent) comparable to the collegiate sector (29 to 44 percent). 

Stafford Loans: Under the Guaranteed Student Loan program, now called Stafford 
Loans, about 13,000 lenders nationwide make low-interest loans (8 to 10 percent) to 
about 3.5 million students attending colleges and proprietary schools. Since 1986, 
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students who wish to participate in the program must "'el a needs test. The 
federal government guarantees the loans, pays the stud< rest until six months 

after leaving school and pays to the lender a differential bet the student s interest 
and market interest rates thereafter. 

Unlike Pell Grants and the other student aid programs, the level of GSL benefits does 
not depend on annual appropriations; it is an an entitlement to those who meet the 
eligibility criteria. 

The GSL program was originally intended to serve middle-class students at high-cost 
private colleges. That is how the program typically worked until the tight budgetary 
constraints of the 1980s, when eligibility for Pell Grants was restricted and Pell Grant 
purchasing power declined. GSL, however, remained a reliable source of $2,500 in 
loans to those who qualified. 

As a result, low-income students at proprietary and low-cost colleges began turning to 
loans to finance a greater portion of their education. For example, while 31.5 percen 
of students relied on Pell Grants in 1978. only 19.9 percent received them in 1985 At 
the same time, the percentage of students receiving GSLs rose from 10.4 percent to 
23.4 percent by 1985. 

GSL loan volume in FY 79 was less than $3 billion; nearly a decade later, GSL loan 
volume was over $9 billion. At the same time, the | jroportior i of Staff organs go in g 
to proprietary school students rose precipitously: between FY 1985 and FY 1987, tne 
proportion jumped from 27 percent to 35 percent. 

Supplemental Loans for Students: Created in 1986 when the Stafford Loan program 
became need based, the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS) program provides 
loans of up to $4,000 to any student regardless of financial need. SLS loans are 
guaranteed by the federal government, although, unlike Stafford loans, the student 
interest rate is not subsidized. As soon as SLS was implemented, the pr 
a major source of revenue for proprietary schools. More than half of the $2 Mhoj un 
new loans made e «• year went to students at proprietary schools, which produced over 
80 percent of tb« \. gram's fast-growing default rate. 

PROBLEMS AT PROPRIETARY 

SCHOOLS . 



Stalling in the mid-1 Ws, proprietary schools increasing began to be cited as a major 
"nroblem" by federal and stale agencies. This was precipitated in large pan by a 
dramatic rireinfednralloandefaulls,especiallyalproprieiary!chools.andadrumbeal 
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of bad press about sharp financial dealings and poor educational quality in the trade 
school industry. 



THE GUARANTEED LOAN DEFAULT SITUATION 

Between 1981 and 1989, Stafford Loan default costs skyrocketed from $235 million to 
$1.8 billion. Almost 37 percent of the money spent on the student loan program in 1989 
went to cover defaulted loans. So great were default costs that then Education 
Secretary Bennett contended that, in 1987, paying off defaulted loans was the third- 
largest expenditure in the entire U.S. Education Department budget. 

The default rate for proprietary schools, according to the Education Department, has 
been about 40 percent. This compares to about 20 percent for two-year colleges and 
about 9 percent for four-year colleges. Although proprietary schools maintain that 
their default rates are merely a reflection of their low-income, minority clientele, 
default rates at proprietary schools have been higher even when income is held 
constant Looking at default rates based on family income: 



PROPRIETARY TWO-YEAR FOUR YEAR 



$0-15.000 


52.9% 


32.1% 


15.1% 


$5,000-10,000 


41.4% 


22.6% 


13.2% 


$10,000.15,000 


34.3% 


17.2% 


108% 


$15,0004*000 


2*5% 


13.9% 


8,7% 



In 1987, Education Secretary Bennett received great national publicity by recommend- 
ing sanctions against all institutions with default rates above 20 percent, singling out 
proprietary schools for special criticism. He even went so far as to say that 40 percent 
of the nation's private proprietary schools "cheat" their students. Proposing modified 
regulations in 1999, Education Secretary Cavasos noted that 164 of the 188 schools with 
the highest default rates were proprietary schools, including all of the top-ten defaul- 
ters. And a recent study in California found that almost three out of four of the schools 
with default rates of 20 percent or more were private proprietary schools. 
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THE PRACTICES BEHIND THE PROBLEMS 

As loan defaults began to hit the front page, it became clear that, in general, defaults 
were not a problem for satisfied graduates of reputable schools earning a decent living. 
But defaults were most assuredly a problem for people who did not complete school 
(especially those who left very early), for those who did not find good jobs and for those 
who were not satisfied with their education. A disproportionate number of these 
students seemed !o come from proprietary schools. 

More and more observers came to believe that the for-profit nature of proprietary 
education led too many schools to recruit unqualified students, to charge them too 
much and to give them far less than they needed to succeed in their chosen occupations. 
Horror stories began to appear in the press about proprietary school practices and 
about inadequate supervision by the agencies charged with regulating proprietary 
school behavior. The schools came under particular criticism for their recruitment 
practices, thHr educational practices and their financial practices. 



RECRUITMENT PRACTICES 

Driven by the need to maximize profits, proprietary schools have been criticised for 
using shady advertising techniques and employing commissioned recruiters to lure 
unqualified students with false promises. 

In 1984, a General Accounting Office study found that 66 percent of the proprietary 
schools in its sample misrepresented themselves to varying degrees, with 34 percent 
using misleading advertising. In 1988, a report prepared for the U.S. Education 
Department by Pelavin Associates found that many problems were "common/ 1 includ- 
ing recruiting students from unemployment lines, improperly guaranteeing financial 
aid and e mpl oyment, and deceptive advertising practices such as presenting the school's 
training program in the employment section of the newspaper giving the appearance 
of offering a job. 

At the same time, newspapers began to print exposes of commissioned recruiters 
accosting people as they headed into welfare offices and bussing them to proprietary 
offices, making inflated promises about the nature and value of their training, signing 
them up for government loans without the students properly understanding their 
obligations, and receiving a commission as much as $500 for each person they sign up. 

Most of all, proprietary schools have been criticized for recruiting stude nts who are not 
really prepared for training. The schools are accused of giving students inadet, ate 
tests and counselling before admission and then providing them with little or no 
remediation after admission. 
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At the Memphis School of Commerce, for example, the Education Department Inspec- 
tor General found that more than half of the 2,370 students reviewed had not properly 
passed the required entrance test and that school staff helped students on the test and 
counted incorrect answers as correct. While the audit found that the school had a 
job-placement rate of only 13 percent, admissions staff members were instructed to tell 
students that 90 percent of their graduates were placed in jobs. 

At a New York State Assembly hearing last year, Angelo Aponte, Commissioner of 
New York City's Consumer Affairs Department, told of Spanish-speaking students 
recruited for computer courses taught in English. A vocational counselor at a shelter 
for mentally retarded adults reported that trade schools were luring her impaired 
clients with promises of good jobs. People with IQs of 64 and 65 were told they had 
passed qualifying tests for business schools and travel agent courses. u None of our 
mentally retarded clients ever reported that they'd failed the admissions test," the 
counselor said. 

In a report on trade school practices toward New York City we Ifare recipie nts prepare d 
by INTERFACE, most of the schools studied were found to admit students on the basis 
of their ability to secure financial aid rather than their ability to complete the course 
of study. The report also found that fewer than one in four of the students found work 
in the field for which they had enrolled, and nearly all regretted having attended the 
schools. 

Particular attention has been focused on the practice of recruiting non-high school 
graduates. Proprietary school data indicate that 9.38 percent of their students had not 
completed any kind of high school certification at the time of admission; a 1984 G AO 
report found that 18 percent of its sample of proprietary school students receiving Pell 
Grants were "ability-to-benefit" students. The 1984 GAO study found that about 10 
percent of the schools administering an ability-to-benefit test allowed students to 
retake entrance exams until they received passing scores, sometimes repeatedly on the 
same day. The study also found evidence that such students were more likely to drop 
out than students who passed the test the first time. 



Because proprietary schools need to maximize revenues and minimize expense^, they 
are often accused of not providing the physical plant, equipment or staff needed for a 
quality trade education. Newspaper reports document incidents in which students use 
outdated equipment, wait in line for a turn at the computers or rely on a fellow student's 
car breaking down in automotive class to have something to work on. 

A Missouri newspaper report in 1988 showed wide variation in quality of proprietary 
school instruction. Many schools have large staff turnover, and, as a result, quality can 
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improve or worsen rapidly, according to the assistant commissioner of the Missouri 
Department of Higher Education, At schools in the St. Louis area, teachers were 
mainly part-timei s paid hourly wages that ranged between $5 and $7. The degrees held 
by proprietary school teachers also vary widely. The business school accrediting agency 
reported that it "generally" requires teachers at its schools to have either a college 
degree or two >cars of work experience in their teaching field, but standards are far 
from uniform. 

The 1984 G AO study found that 1 1 percent of the proprietary schools in its sample had 
no written standards for academic progress, and 14 percent had inadequate standards. 
Of those schools with written standards, fully 83 percent did not consistently enforce 
them. This allowed many students to graduate without the proper skills to seek 
employment in their "field." 

Two practices have come under particular attack: "rolling admissions" and "course 
stretching." Under the rolling admissions system there are no semesters - students can 
be admitted virtually at any time during a course; therefore, beginning and advanced 
students are mixed in the same class. 

Course stretching is artificially making courses longer than they need to be in order to 
qualify for federal aid. Under the Pell Grant program, programs must be at least 600 
hours long; under Stafford Loans, only 300 hours are required. For example, the 
Inspector General of the Education Department found that proprietary schools were 
requiring 300 to 700 hours in class for security guard programs although no state 
requires more than 60 hours of instruction to get a license. A 30-hour course that met 
Texas requirements was found to cost $100 at a local community college, while longer 
proprietary school programs cost between $2,500 and $3,800. Overall, the report found 
that profit-making schools are "more vulnerable to waste, fraud and abuse" than others. 

A 1989 report by the Texas Guaranteed Student Loan Corporation targeted borrowing 
by students in 300 to 600 clock-hour programs as a special concern. In FY 87, the Texas 
corporation guaranteed $8.6 million in loans to students in short-term programs. In 
FY 88, the corporation guaranteed $92.2 million, an increase of more than 1,000 
percent. Students attending these programs were found to have default rates of 48 
percent, compared to 36 percent for all proprietary schools and 19 percent overall. V 
the debt burden incurred by these students "will often be too great for their low-pa ,ug 
jobs to finance," the report said. 



POOR RETENTION AND PLACEMENT 

The inevitable result of practices such as these,critics of the proprietary school industry 
maintain, is that too many people will drop out of school i .id that too few of those who 
do graduate will find employment in their chosen field. The litany of concerns is replete 
with examples such as this. 
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• A GAO report on the 1980-81 academic year found that more than half of 
the proprietary Svhools it studied admitted students who did not meet mini- 
mum requirements and that 74 percent of these students dropped out. 

• The New York City Human Resources Administration in 1989 conducted a 
preliminary review of 169 welfare recipients who had attended proprietary 
schools. Almost 80 percent of them were still on welfare, and only 4 percent 
of the cases were closed because clients had become employed, even though 
they had been scheduled to complete their training in June 1988. 

• A 1987 study by the Hartford Courant found that only about a third of the 
students who had taken out loans since January 1981 to attend the Wilfred 
Beauty Academy had become licensed hairdressers in Connecticut. 

• A Colorado Springs newspaper in 1988 reported on a construction school for 
plumbers that charged $5,150 in tuition, which provided training only to the 
plumber's helper position paying $4.50 to $5 per hour and not the higher- 
paying apprentice positions. The article also reported a 27 percent placement 
rate, as opposed to 90 percent promised by paid recruiters. 

• While New Jersey requires a GED for a cosmetologist's license, no such 
credential was required of the thousands of people who borrowed money to 
attend beauty schools in that state. It was found that the only jobs students 
could reliably get upon graduation were wash and prep jobs, for which, a New 
Jersey higher education official reported, "you don't need to go to school and 
get $2,500 in debt." 

Proprietary school representatives vigorously dispute the retention and placement data 
of outside evaluators. The trade and technical schools association reports an overall 
retention rate of 74 percent and a placement rate of 73 percent at its institutions. 
Industry research concludes that, overall, trade school retention rates appear to be 
higher than community college retention r*tes, and the industry contends that low 
retention rates are more a function of a low-income, minority student body than 
improper educational practices. A researcher for the proprietary schools, reviewing a 
national survey of high school seniors from the class of 1980 and comparing their status 
sixyears later, found that 61 percent of the students who attended private career schools 
graduated, the same figure as for those who attended four-year institutions and 20 
percent higher than community colleges. He found the career school placement rate 
to be 81 percent. 

Placement rates are the subject of continuous dispute because there is no uniform 
method of measuring thent For example, the 1984 GAO study found that 46 percent 
of its proprietary school sample quoted job-placement rates higher than the records 
indicated because the schools included jobs students obtained outside the field of 
training or those only remotely related to training, as well as jobs obtained before 
training or part-time employment consisting of a few hours per week. In another study, 
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schools achieved higher percentages by not counting graduates who were "not seeking 
employment," without an objective means of measuring that status. 



High Tuitions: Because proprietary schools must make a profit on the tuition they 
charge and because such a large proportion of proprietary school students depend on 
federal aid to pay that tuition, it is often charged - though it has never been conclusively 
demonstrated -that proprietary schools charge too much in general and raise their 
tuition to accommodate increases in federal student aid. 

It is difficult to confirm or deny these charges because the financial information 
submitted by proprietary schools to accrediting agencies and the federal government 
is not made public. An upcoming study reports, however, that in 1987-88, the average 
tuition for proprietary schools applying for campus-based aid was within $100 of the 
maximum Pell Grant and that total attendance costs reported by these schools was 
between $4,000 and $4,500, when the combined Pell Grant and Guaranteed Student 
Loan maximum was about $4,500. 

Tuition Refund Policies: Less obscure is the concern that proprietary schools, while 
securing full payment from students up front, often have refund policies that do not 
permit students to recover much of their tuition if they drop out early. Neither the law 
nor accrediting agencies have required schools to provide refunds based pro rata on 
the number of classes attended. The general accrediting agency standard is to refund 
a declining percent of tuition that ranges from 90 percent during the first wee k of classes 
to 10 percent during the third quarter of the course, after which no refund is given. 

Although accrediting agency standards are themselves favorable to the schools, the 
1984 GAO report found that r.bout 20 percent of the proprietary schools sampled had 
refund policies that not did meet these conditions, that about 40 percent under 
refunded monies at first, and that 40 percent were untimely in paying refunds. Again, 
horror stories began to appear in the press. For example, after two days at the Illinois 
Schocl of Commerce in 1987, it was reported that a student assumed a loan on which 
she still owed $1,300. With refunds lower than they should be, and with new students 
continually replacing dropouts, schools lack a strong enough financial incentive to 
encourage retention, it is argued. 

Other Practices: Two other practices that have caused concern are proprietary school 
branching and proprietary school closings. More and more proprietary schools are 
establishing branch campuses, sometimes far removed from the main campus, some- 
times even in different states. A new school normally has to be in business two years 
to receive federal funds, but a branch campus can receive funding as soon as it is 
accredited, and that accreditation can be fairly automatic. The two largest accrediting 
agencies have written standards with regard to branches, but these often allow auto- 
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matic accreditation after site visits. Branching among cosmetology schools has not 
generally been regulated. 

On the other side of the coin, when a proprietary school closes or goes bankrupt, 
students are not automatically entitled to refunds. In fact, student tuitions can be used 
to pay back the creditors of a school in bankruptcy, while students are left having to pay 
back loans they incurred for education they never received. This happened not long 
ago at the Adelphi Business Schools in New York. 



Critics argue further that the triad of agencies created to regulate proprietary school 
activities -state licensing agencies, private accrediting agencies and the federal 
government -is not doing an adequate job. 



State Licensing Agencies: State licensing agencies have been criticized for failing to 
employ adequate staff to monitor schools, for not seeking sufficient legal authority to 
prosecute shady operators and for relying too heavily on self-regulation by the 
proprietary schools. For example, in New York, 11 employees monitor413 proprietary 
schools; in Ohio, four part-time consultants oversee 360 schools. Prompted by un- 
favorable press and from pressure by their own state loan guaranty age <nes, many 
states are taking on greater responsibility in licensing. California, Texas and New York 
have been prominent in this regurd. 



Accrediting Agencies: As we have seen, both the federal government and state 
regulatory agencies rely heavily on proprietary school accrediting agencies to certify 
the educational quality of their members. However, these accrediting commissions 
may be, in effect, arms of the national proprietary school associations, and are run by 
proprietary school operators with proprietary school operators dominating most site 
review teams. It is not surprising, then, that critics see the process as insufficient. 



The 1988 Pelavin Associates report found that current accreditation practices are 
flawed and that the process is being progressively weakened. Reasons: (1) an increas- 
ing number of institutions are opening branch campuses; (2) the threat of litigation by 
affected schools deters effective legal action; and (3) competition among agencies 
limits their incentive to enforce standards. Schools are permitted, in effect, to shop 
around for accreditation agencies, switching from one agency to another if they lose 
the credential or are unhappy with the degree of scrutiny. 
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Such criticisms are reinforced by press accounts of unethical standards. For example, 
a trucking school operator sued by the Education Department in 1988 for $366 million 
in fraudulent student aid claims was a member of the board of the National Home Study 
Council, the accrediting agency for correspondence schools. In another case, state 
auditors in West Virginia reported that 'He business school accrediting agency per- 
mitted Century College, part of a chain of schools, to maintain a bookkeeping system 
under which obligations did not appear on the schools' balance sheet. 

Some proprietary school accrediting agencies counter that accreditation is a voluntary, 
collegia! process aimed only at evaluating the educational efficacy of an institution and 
helping it improve its offerings. They contend that it is wrong for states and the federal 
government to impose the wrongheaded role of fraud and abuse policeman on an 
accrediting agency and then bash the agency for not fulfilling that role. 

Accrediting agencies also maintain that they frequently take action against the same 
schools that the government is investigating but that confidentiality and due-process 
requirements prevent them from disclosing many of their activities. Proprietary school 
lobbyists maintain that each of the major accrediting commissions rejects roughly 10 
percent of applicants annually, and court battles with rejected schools have become 
nearly constant. 

The Federal Government: In the mid- and late-1980s, the Education Department 
rame under heavy criticism for, on the one hand, decrying proprietary school abuses, 
wid, on the other, weakening oversight authority. In 1981, the Department of Educa- 
tion conducted 1,058 program reviews and assessed fines and liabilities of $16.4 million. 
By 1987, these totals had plummeted to 372 program reviews and $2 million in 
recoveries. Where proprietary schools used to be evaluated every three to five years, 
an Education Department spokesperson in 1988 admitted that schools were being 
checked no more frequently than every six to eight years. 

THE POLITICS OF PROPRIETARY 

SCHOOL REFORM 



By 1987, as proprietary school defaults and educational practices received increasing 
publicity nnd asstudentaid moniesdried up under budgetary restraints and highdefault 
costs, the proprietary school industry had cause for concern about stricter regulation 
or even removal from eligibility for higher education act student aid programs. These 
concerns were mitigated, however, by the continued support shown the schools. 
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A strong base of support was found in the education authorization committees on 
Capitol Hill that write higher education legislation. These committes had traditionally 
been very protective of tt^e school participation in the student aid programs and 
supportive of the utilitarian nature of proprietary school education, especially for 
low-income, underprepared, noncollege-bound students. 



This support was strengthened by the advent of proprietary school political action 
committees, which contributed heavily to authorization committee meuioers cam- 
paigns. In the last election, for example, proprieiaiy school PACs and individuals 
contributed more than $160,000 to key members of Congress. 

Proprietary school interests also benefitted from an uneasy marriage of convenience 
with elements of the higher education lobby, some of which joined the proprietary 
schools in fearing greater regulation of their internal policies (in areas like tuition 
refunds) and some of which feared greater federal scrutiny of defaults, retention and 
placement rates. 

These sources of support, however, have weakened considerably since 1987, and the 
stage now seems to be set for serious discussion of proprietary school regulation in the 
next higher education act reauthorization process, which will be completed in 1992, as 
well as other legislation. 

The Bennett Default Regulations: The first important salvo against proprietary practices 
was a 1987 proprosal by Education Secretary Bennett to impose sanctions, including 
removal from federal loan programs, to any school with a default rate above 20 percent. 
Bennett singled out proprietary schools for special criticism and, with his flair for 
publicity, newspaper articles sprang up across the country detailing proprietary school 
default rates and allegedly shady practices. 

Bennett's plan received considerable attention in Congress, and parts of it were 
incorporated in a Senate bill. Because the Bennett plan would have devastated most 
colleges that serve a low-income clientele, however, it was ultimately withdrawn under 
an agreement with the House authorization committee. At the same time, it became 
clear that Bennett had put the proprietary school issue on the front burner and its 
advocates on the defensive. 

State Action: As noted earlier, prompted by the federal initiative, newspaper exposes 
and their own loan guaranty agencies, state officials became increasingly active in 
seeking staff and legal authority to "go after" proprietary school abuses, and this process 
seems to be accelerating. 

Associations' Turnaround: Convinced that the growth of proprietary school participa- 
tion in federal aid programs and the attendant bad publicity would increasingly limit 
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the funds available to college students, the president of the American Council of 
Education in 1988 talked publicly for the first time about separating postsecondary 
vocational education from the traditional aid programs. The proprietary school as- 
sociations objected vigorously to this stance, calling it divisive and uncalled for, and 
relations have been frosty ever since. Proposals are now being developed that would 
subject proprietary schools to greater accountability in terms of finances and outputs. 

Cavazos Default Proposals: Under pressure to revise the Bennett default regulations 
and forestall independent action from Congress, Education Secretary Cavasos in 1989 
produced his own set of regulations for dealing with the default problem* Under the 
Cavazos regulations, schools with a default rate higher than 60 percent will face 
immediate sanctions (including possible program termination) starting next year, and 
schools in the 40 percent to 60 percent range will need to reduce their default rates by 
5 percent annually to avoid sanctions. Schools with default rates between 20 percent 
and 40 percent will have to develop default management plans. 

The Cavazos regulations also included a requirement that all public and private 
institutions offering a "nonbaccalaureate degree program designed to prepare students 
for a particular vocational, trade or career field" must disclose to the student: 

• the pass rate of graduates on the appropriate state licensure or certification 
examination; 

• the placement rate, only including cases where the institution has docu- 
mented evidence of employment in the occupation for which the program is 
offered; and 

• the completion rate, counting only those who graduate on time and those who 
graduate and obtain employment within ISO percent of the usual time. 

Although the information requirements have been vigorously protested by the com- 
munity college lobby, by the time the Cavasos proposals were unveiled, the political 
ground had shifted to such a degree that his proposal received almost universal acclaim 
on Capitol Hill, and even the trade and technical schools association expressed 
qualified support. 

Appropriations Committee Action: In developing the annual Labor-HHS-Education 
appropriations bills for 1990, the appropriations committees in both houses of Congress 
approved hefty increases for elementary/secondary programs but declined to provide 
much new spending for postsecondary programs. In reports on their bills, both com- 
mittees expressed dismay over defaults, specifically singling out proprietary schools for 
criticism. With this action, the consequences of negative perceptions about proprietary 
schools came to the fore for the first time in the area where it mattered most - funding. 

Authorizing Committee Action: Responding to the new appropriations committee 
criticism of student aid and needing to make substantial ($40 to S70 million) 
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programatic cuts to accommodate the FY 90 budget resolution, the education authoriz- 
ing commutes in each bouse of Congress in 1989 enacted legislation making serious 
reforms in the SLS loan program, which, as noted above, was seen as "tomorrow's 
default scandal." The legislation: 

• bars schools with default rates of 30 percent or more from accepting money 
from the SLS program; 

• delays for 30 days the disbursement of SLS to first-year undergraduates; 

• requires SLS borrowers to have a high school diploma or GED; 

• reduces the SLS borrowing limit for students attending programs less than a 
year long; 

• revokes the eligibility of schools that lost their accreditation and limits their 
ability to shop for substitute accreditation; and 

• > the Education Secretary power to take short-term emergency action to 
bar schools and lenders from student aid programs if they are breaking laws 
or rules. 

During consideration of the legislation, the proprietary school industry found a number 
of staunch, long-time congressional supporters contending that significant reforms are 
needed to protect the overall position of student aid funding in Congress. 

Ficparing for Reauthorization: Further remedial legislation may make its way through 
Congress earlier, but the serious business of coming to grips with proprietary school 
participation in student aid programs is expected to be a major consideration of the 
1991-1992 higher education act reauthorization process. 

To prepare for that and to respond to negative publicity and the recent loss of allies, 
the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools last year announced plans to 
embark on a $1 million grassroots media and lobbying campaign to ensure that their 
schools are not excluded from federal aid. Bob Beckel, a former Mondale campaign 
aide, was hired to help trade schools establish good relai -unships with their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. In the meantime, higher education groups, loan guaranty 
agencies, banks and other organizations can be expected to endorse reform proposals 
in a variety of areas. 
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OUTLINE OF POSSIBLE REFORMS 



As the new decade begins, then, there are prospects for reform at both the federal and 
state levels, although the politics of the time -to tinker as little as possible with 
constituencies and programs -may argue against fundamental change. A number of 
possible reforms will now be outlined. 

In each case, lawmakers and regulators would have the option of imposing reforms on 
all postsecondary institutions, on all proprietary schools or on institutions that 
demonstrate certain "risk" characteristics, such as high default rates, low retention and 
placement rates or an abnormally great dependence on federal student aid. 



OPEN INFORMATION 

The extent to which proprietary schools and community college vocational programs 
have to reveal their retention and placement rates to students and government 
authorities will certainly be an issue in Congress. It has also been suggested that all 
institutions participating in the student aid programs, including proprietary schools, 
begin to provide and make public annual audited financial data on revenues and 
expenditures so that Congress can effectively evaluate institutional tuition policies and 
profits. 



RECRUITMENT 

Personnel: Legislation could be enacted to prohibit proprietary schools from employ- 
ing recruiters on a commissioned basis. It has also been suggested that schools: (1) be 
prohibited from using contractors to make final determinations regarding admissions 
or financial aid; and (2) be required to to pay bonuses to salaried employees based on 
factors other than the number of applicants enrolled. 

Assessment: The New York State Education Department and others have proposed 
independent assessment and counselling of all proprietary school student aid 
recipients. One way to accomplish this at the federal level would be to beef up 
Educational Information Centers and Educational Opportunity Centers. 

Ability To Benefit: The assessment and counseling question is especially pressing in 
the case of ability-to-benefit students. Some have suggested requiring independent 
testing and counselling of ability-to-benefit students, at least as a first step, while others 
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have suggested eliminating the ability-to-benefit provision altogether. It has also been 
suggested that schools co-sign loans of ability-to-benefit students. 



CLASSROOM PRACTICE 

Remediation: If ability-to-benefit is preserved, some observers argue that the key is to 
ensure that genuine, intensive remedial services are made available to all who need it. 
One possibility is to require that schools with ability-to-benefit students provide them 
with GED training as a condition of receiving student aid Another option is to ensure 
access to independent centers, such as Educational Information and Opportunity 
Centers. 

Rolling Admissions: It has been recommended that the practice of admitting students 
throughout a school program be prohibited 

Program Length: The Texas Loan Guaranty Agency, among others, is proposing that 
GSL eligibility be removed for programs of fewer than 600 clock hours. A number of 
limitations on the amount of SLS loans that can be taken out for courses of different 
length were enactedin 1989. On the other side of the coin, interest has been expressed 
in opening Pell Grants on a pro-rated basis to courses of fewer than 600 hours in length, 
as a means of curbing loan defaults. 



FINANCIAL PRACTICES 

Delayed Loan Disbursement: It has been recommended that all schools, or at least 
high-default schools, delay the disbursements of loans to first-time students until at 
least 30 days of the school term have passed. This was implemented for SLS loans in 
1989 legislation. 

Teachouts: The Education Department and others have recommended that 
proprietary schools be required to make teachout agreements with other schools in 
case of closure. Along the same lines, it has been recommended that proprietary 
schools be required to pay into a Tuiition Recovery Fund to reimburse students, 
governments and lenders for the portion of tuition that remains unused when a school 
closes. Requiring performance bonds on the part of participating schools may also be 
considered. 

Tuition Refunds: Proposals range from requiring pro-rated refunds by all institutions 
to only requiring pro-rated refunds for high-default institutions. 
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Branching: It has been suggested that the number of new branches that can be added 
to an accredited school should be limited to one per year. It has also been proposed 
that when an owner takes over a school and turns it into a branch campus of another 
school, the branch campus should have to meet the two-years-in-existence requirement 
unless the owner agrees to be liable for all misspent or unspent program funds received 
by the original institution. 



STATE UCENSURE 

In order to strengthen state licensure procedures, some state authorities have called 
for the following reforms: (1) employ more investigators; (2) expand statutory 
authority to deny licenses to a school if its owner is convicted of a felony in another 
state or civil action; (3) deny licenses to schools if primary stockholders once owned 
another school (now closed) against which students have outstanding claims or on 
which an investigation is pending; and (4) renew licenses on an annual basis. It has also 
been suggested that the federal government assume responsibdity for reviewing state 
licensure standards periodically. 



ACCREDITATION 



Specific proposals to strengthen the private educational accreditation process include 
(1) require the agencies to separate themselves from any relationship to industry-run 
trade associations; (2) adopt rules that limit "agency shopping and branching; (3) 
adopt much broader public disclosure of accreditation reports; (4) share information 
about investigations and adverse action with federal and state wthonties (and vice 
versa); and (5) impose tighter standards on length of courses. It has also been suggested 
that cases against accrediting agencies be moved into the federal court system to ensure 
uniformity of decisions. On a more fundamental level, the whole practice of relying on 
industry-run accrediting organizations to assess educational quality will be recon- 



sidered. 



CHANGING THE GRANT/LOAN MIX 

One proposal not directly aimed at trade school practices but intended to reduce 
defaults hasbeen put forward by Rep. William D. Ford (D-MI). Under Ford Is 
proposal, loans would not be made available to students in the first ^ar of postsecon- 
daryeducation, but grant levels would be increased to accommodate the students 
financial need. Loans would be introduced in the second year of school at a relatively 
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low level, with grants reduced somewhat, and in the third and fourth years of education, 
grants would be eliminated and loans progressively increased. 

Since most defaulters attend school no more than a year (and frequently drop out 
before then), proponents of the plan argue that defaults could be greatly reduced 
without reducing access for needy students. Critics of the plan contend that the 
program would serve as an incentive for even more low-income students to reject 
college in favor of short-term, trade-oriented education and would simply replace 
defaulted loans with grants in proprietary school coffers. 



Another proposal, incorporated in earlier House legislation sporwred by House 
postsecondary subcommittee chairman Pat Williams (D-MT), is air J at reducing the 
need to incur loans by making the Pell Grant program an entitlement with a benefit 
level assured to those who qualify. 



A sweeping structural reform, proposed in a variety of manners, is to take nonbac- 
calaureate (or non-AA degree) vocational programs out of the existing higher educa- 
tion act student aid programs and create a separate aid program for students in these 
programs. The theory driving this proposal is that vocational programs are fundamen- 
tally different from college-degree programs in that they do not purport to give a 
general education to their students but, rather, to train them for specific skills. It is 
therefore appropriate, proponents argue, for the federal government to hold these 
programs accountable for providing training that meets the needs of the job market 
and provides access to it. 

The key ingredient of many such proposals is to limit eligibility to schools that meet 
specific output goals and to provtdt federal payment only upon successful completion of 
these goals. In other words, schools would be paid after students completed the training 
program, and only if they met specific retention and placement goals, rather than the 
school receiving up-front payments based only on enrollment. This is basically the way 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) currently works. Community college inter- 
ests as well as proprietary schools have objected vigorously to proposals of this nature. 



MAJOR STRUCTURAL REFORM 
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CONCLUSION 



In cataloguing proprietary school abuses and some of the proposals offered to remedy 
them, it is important to emphasize thai most proprietary schools have not wound up on 
'he front page because of horror stories attributed to them* (Only 2 percent have ever 
been the subject of critical articles, according to the proprietary school lobby.) Ob- 
viously, thousands of proprietary school graduates have been pleased with their educa- 
tion, have found productive work and have paid back their loans. However, the 
evidence does suggest that the claims made against proprietary schools merit investigat- 
ing. It is not simply a matter of a "few bad apples," as the schools purport. As Congress 
crafts federal student aid policy for the 1990s, the growth and practices of proprietary 
schools will occupy a prominent place on the agenda 
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Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Jerome? 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN J* JEROME, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF PROPRIETARY COLLEGES, BRONX, NEW YORK 

Mr. Jerome. Thank you. 

I just want to thank you for inviting me here today. 

As the last speaker, I should probably ask if there is anyone still 
sitting here listening. 

I am Stephen Jerome and I am the president of Monroe College 
also in the Bronx. It's been in existence for 58 years, and I've been 
there for 25 years. 

I have a marvelous story to talk about two special groups in pro- 
prietary education. 

One which I'm the president of is the Asociation of Proprietary 
Colleges consisting of 33 colleges in our State with over approxi- 
mately 28,000 students, and the other is a proprietary group of re- 
gionally accredited colleges and universities throughout the United 
States consisting of 60 colleges. 

The first and probably the most important issue before us is to 
redefine the definition of institutions in higher education. 

In our State, the State of New York, the Board of Regents makes 
no distinction between colleges and higher education. 

On the Federal level, all proprietary institutions have a defini- 
tion of vocational. We feel very strongly that these two groups 
should be viewed on the educational merits that we possess and not 
on the word "proprietary, ' and for that reason, we are asking for a 
change of definition in Title XII, Section 1201A and this is all 
noted in the testimony that I have handed in. 

Our graduates after receiving a degree at our institution go on to 
their third and fourth year. 

We've been very involved, and we are recognized by granting a 
degree by the Secretary of Education in Washington. 

We have marvelous retention. We have very high graduation 
rates. Our institution, this past 2 weeks ago, graduated 573 gradu- 
ates, and that is largely a female population dealing with the same 
problems that we heard from Dr. Santiago and Hostos Community 
College. 

We want to be recognized for what we really are, and we are 
truly ecologists. 

My second point is about the GSL default rates. Our institution 
and our in-city population has about five percent of our student 
population receiving GSLs. 

If that 5 percent was approximately 90 students, and for some 
reason 35 of those 90 students default, our default rate is approxi- 
mately over 35 percent. 

We feel very strongly that the mathematics in figuring the de- 
fault rates is about 1,000 years behind and a lot of educational deci- 
sions must be made to properly handle this situation. 

Inner-city students have a lot going against them. Twenty-five 
hundred dollars is a lot less than the $49,000 we spend keeping 
people in prisons within our State. 
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My last point is a special group of students that we in New York 
City see, and that's a group called Ability To Benefit Students. 
These are students who have dropped out of high school Many of 
them are bright and many of them have dropped out of high school 
because of situations beyond their control. 

We want to make sure that those students who are very success- 
ful are given the opportunity to go into higher education, to com- 
plete their education because this is really their last hope and this 
is really their way out of where they are in their escape into the 
future. 

We've been doing this for a long time. We've been in the Bronx 
for 58 years and we are very proud of what we do. These two asso- 
ciations, which I speak for, have come a long way in proprietary 
education and they are truly colleges. 

As I ask all of you, to please recognize us as what we truly are 
by definition, colleges. 

I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Stephen J. Jerome follows:] 
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Hadcrc Chairman and Matters of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Stephen Jerome end 1 am President of Monroe College in the 
Bronx. It is m pleasure to appear before you today at President of the 
Aviation of Proprietary Colleges. 1 am alao a nwxober of thej^cujuon 
of Regionally Accredits Colleges and Universities which Is oompossd of 
approximately 60 proprietary institutions nationwide. I m speaking on 
their behalf as well, 

The Association of Proprietary Colleges is a group of degree- 
qranting colleges in New York State. Our institutions are deeply coram tted 
to effective outcomes and sre recognised by the Board of Regents of New Yor* 
as comprising the "fourth sector of higher education" in New York. 

1 would like to offer eonrnentB on three specific issues: 1 - redefining 
thtr term "institutions of higher education* in federal statute; 2 - 
recalculating how Student Loan default rates are d«termined; and, 3 - 
continuing eligibility for federal financial aid for Ability-to-Benefn 
students; 

Permit me to briefly elaborate cn each of these points! 
1 - Recognizing Collages as Colleges 

Although the Board of Regents makes no distinctions between colleges in 
New York, current federal statute defines any proprietary college" * 
"vocational institution," even though it may offer aster's or doctoral 
Dcmcej*, "king that Title XII, Section 1201(s be revised to 

provide and maintain equal status tor our stuoenta f u *^ ul ^*' T1 ~ 
revision would define as -colleges" institutions accredited by bodies 
authorized by the Secretary of Mucation bo grant collegiate accreditation. 

we alao urge that the requirement of a bachelor's degree or a two-year 
program fully traneferable to a bachelor's degree be revised to a standard 

college degree. Current language precludes associate and graduate degree- 
only institutions from participation. 

I want to enphasise the role played by the member colleges o< 
Association of Proprietary Colleges. We enroll in excess of 22 r O00stuJcnu 
^ Sllw iat/ progr^ - nostly at the associste^egree level - and in 
e^fins*^ • "l"t chance" to pursue 

postsecondary education and to change their lives. 

The thousands of graduates from our colleges who sre gainfully employed 
in businesses throughout the state (many of whom continued at other 
institutions for their bachelors or higher degrees) demonstrate the 
lecitimacv of our programs. Despite acadenic deficiencies that many 
at^entTbring with thwm as they seek amission to postwxord.ry study, our 
colleges have admirable retention and graduation rates. 

We also support a statutory definition of a credit hour and recommend 
the language inthe WCX*. Title VIII, »rt 50, which reaolvethe 
problem the U.S. Department of BJocetion sees* unable to handle wcept by 
denying the use ofctedit hours for vocational and occupational programs at 
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two-year ana community colleges and at all proprietary institutions ~ 
something that it totally ii>compatible with oar collegiate functions. 

The jtfC and AMPCU college only ask to be recognised for what they are 
— colleges. 

2 - Guaranteed Student Loan Default Rites 

The default calculation is based on the number of loans, not their 
dollar value or the proportion of loans granted to the number of students 
enrolled. Thus, if a college with 1000 students, had three loans (each of 
$1000.00) scheduled to begin repayment: in a particular year snd just one 
missed a few payments before raking full payment of principal and interest , 
that student would be decreed in delauTTana the default rate oftne college 
would be 33.0 psreent. another institution with identical enrollment but 
with 500 loans scheduled to begin repayment (with wr* loan representing 
$5,000.00) and 99 people not making any payment at all would have a default 
rate of 19. 8 percent. 

If currently proposed restrictions on institutions with so-called 
"high" defaul rates sre adopted, such institutions would be subject to 
aevexe discipline, including denial of participation in all federal 
financial aid program. In the case of our first collage, for the action of 
one individual, 999 others would suffer. The total "exposure" of the 
government -sis $3000 and the anount "defaulted" was $1,000. The second 
institution had true defaults of $495,000 out of a total of $2.5 Million 
loaned, yet the second inatitution can continue its operations and policies 
without modification. 

Clearly something is amiss here. 

yet, make no mistake about it. There will be instances when colleges 
have high default rates despite recalculation. When dealing with inner-city 
students one has to be prepared for defaults. * loan cannot be repaid by 
someone with an entry-level salary and large family responsibilities. 
However, 1 submit that such a circumstance should not be viewed as a loss to 
society, indeed, I feel a defaulted loan of $2,500 is a good investment if 
it enabled the student to gain entry into the labor market. Tins is a cheap 
price to pay compared with the $50,000 it costs to keep one inmate in prison 
for a year! 

Further, th* marketplace and reform have led to the Ionise of many of 
the notorious institutions that had been the nest flagrax.t abusers of the 
student loan system. Let's not embark on mvjor legislative initiatives that 
might be overly restrictive. 

3 - Ability-to-Benefit Students 

There seems to be a movement to retire students to possess either a 
high schwl diploma or an earned General equivalency Diploma as a condition 
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All high school students ctmpltf the program within four y**re. 

Hiny ooIInm make exceptions to the rule that applicants most possess 
■ high school diploma prior to matriculation. They do so on the premise 
that in today's society possession of a high •chool diploma is no guarantee 
that the stuJent is prepared for college-level study and conversely, that 
the absence of high school credentials in nu way predicU poor academic 
performance. 

Given the problem students face, it would be unfair to cut off aid to 
applicants who can demonetrate ability but lack formal credentials. 



to an example of the distinction becween an inner-city college such as 
Monroe and some of the more traditional institutions, let me note that 
Honroe devotes an unbelievable amount of tine and effort — in both academic 
and counseling arsaa — to the education of our students. 

lw*r~city institutions, serving first generative 't* 11 *^*? 
students. Bust work harder to achieve the same results. We are dealing with 
tL ^'XX collage population. We are bo** to encounter failures. 
But, we sre also literally helping people change their lives! 

m conclusion, I urge the sisxocoiitee to consider the three points 1 
have rsissd? ttestiiw all colleges equally, recelculstlng institutional loan 
£2u?ti^U in 1 "kt ionS JnnerTTnd Continuing Title IV 
AbilityVBenefit students. I also urge you to kst t njnd the purpose of 
the Higher Wucatlon Act which is to promote access u lostseccndary 
programs for sll Americans. 

As President of Monroe College and of the Association of Proprietary 
Colleges, and as a member of the Asaociation oi Regionally Accredited 
Cbniges and universities, all 1 ask is that equity and conwon sense 
prevail. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today and 1 would 
be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Serrano? 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you. This is the panel that I'm most famil- 
iar with because I've worked at one time or apother with three 
other members, and Chancellor Reynolds has become a person that 
we work with in our office very closely. 

Mr. Petrides, in your statement, you speak about the need to pre- 
pare teachers for certain areas. 

Am I to assume that even with the current budget cuts in New 
York City, there will still be a need for a particular 

Mr. Petrides. It's worse, because we have now come into an 
early retirement incentive program, and I estimate that ten per- 
cent of the most senior teachers will be leaving the system between 
now and September 1st. 

That's going to lead to more TPD's, and those TPDs are going to 
wind up in the most needy schools, so what you have are two prob- 
lems. One, the inability to recruit teachers, and so many teachers 
that are not yet certified and working as TPDs. 

The needs in the critical areas like science and mathematics are 
incredible. There are many people that are teaching mathematics 
in the public school system that are not certified in mathematics. 

The problem is real, and it's not just a New York City problem, 
and you sit and have the ability between Title V and targeting the 
grants in Title IV to do something very major. 

Mr. Serrano. If we do the right thing and try to set up the kinds 
of programs that will invite people into the teaching profession are 
we not misguiding them or misleading them in terms of what the 
future market will be? 

Mr. Petrides. Not at all. The future market is wide open. There 
are two things that happen— not enough people are going into 
teaching, and those who are, their SAT scores rank amongst the 
lowest of entering freshmen in colleges. 

Something has to be done about it. You're talking about the re- 
source which is people, they're being shortchanged now. If you look 
10 years down the road, I don't know what's going to be going on in 
the schools. We don't need babysitters in the classrooms. 

We need to have an incentive for people to go into that field, and 
through Title V, you can establish partnerships between the school 
districts of this Nation and the colleges of this Nation which have a 
responsibility. 

If colleges don't do that, 10 years from now they're going to 
spend half their budget on remediation. The colleges have to help 
tne districts. 

Mr. Serrano. In defending New York City, I say that whenever 
someone stands up and says 'This is the greatest country on 
earth," someone decides to come to New York City from some- 
where else and we welcome them. That's a fact of life. 

From San Antonio, LA, Miami, New York, these cities carry spe- 
cial burdens that the Federal Government never see? 

Traditionally, New York has dealt with certain students that 
could be considered different from other students in the country. 

Are the students arriving now for the first time that much differ- 
ent? Do we need to look at new ways of dealing with the student 
population, or are we set by our experiences with the southern 
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blacks and with the Puerto Ricans who first arrived here years 
ago? 

Are we equipped to deal with this? 

Dr. Reynolds. That's an excellent question. 

In my view, we're always playing catch-up. We've never ahead. 

Currently, in the City University of New York, we give incoming 
admissions exams in mathematics, writing and reading. Then, 
we're distressed that we have so many students that have to take 
remediation. About half of our students have to be remediated. The 
numbers are higher in the community colleges in those three 
areas. 

To this end, and targeted at our young people as they do come in 
to us, I've been working with Chancellor Fernandez and the Board 
of Education to create a much stronger partnership with the public 
schools. 

We just did a survey this year and found out that we have 9,000 
Dominican students. No one kne-v the numbers were that great. 

We're beginning to see lots of students coming to us from Russia, 
Bulgaria, eastern European immigration is starting to get much 
heavier. 

Fastest growing are Asian students, and I don't think we have 
properly planned or met the needs of Asian students. 

I'm putting together a major task force this summer to start 
thinking about the entire immigrant way. How do we prepare the 
City University of New York for the migrant and immigrant stu- 
dents coming to us in the 1990s. 

I wish I could tell you we've done all we need to do. I think we 
need to do much more. 

Mr. Serrano. Do you feel we're on solid foundation in terms of 
the history of the university? 

Dr. Reynolds. That part of the mission of the City University of 
New York to take new people to these shores and create for them a 
route into mainstream America is the noblest mission of this uni- 
versity and one we're deeply committed to. 

Dr. Polishook. I think your question is an important one, and in 
my testimony, as brief as it was, I suggested what the university is 
seeing is the vanguard populations of the United States of America 
in the 21st century. 

I could describe something similar in other parts of the country. 
We're not unique in this respect. 

Sixty percent of the student body is now composed of minorities 
at the City University. Nearly two-thirds of women, more than half 
are over the age of 23, more than one-third were not born on the 
United States mainland, nearly half has a dominant language at 
home other languages than English. 

They do come from the public schools of New York City and re- 
flect all the problems that immigrant new populations find in those 
public schools. 

I think it's important to give something more specific to your 
question so that the reality that you asked about is reflected in the 
institutional description. 

Brooklyn College, between 1988 and 1991 saw an increase in the 
number of students that were admitted to that institution— we re 
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talking about the top third of the graduating classes of the schools 
from which these students came. 

In the fall of 1988, it was 6.9 percent In the spring of 1991, it's 
risen to 11.2 percent 

The vanguard population of our university is what is going to 
happen to the United States in the 21st centur; . 

The Higher Education Act has to reflect that, both by the stress 
on Pell, as well as the emphasis on teacher education programs so 
that we bring into the schools qualified teachers. 

Mr. Petrides has made a point about the importance of programs 
in this area. 

To be specific, as to what is the reality out there, a new popula- 
tion of people, a new diversity with new problems and new needs to 
succeed for a new Nation, the last figure I had as to the graduates 
of the City University of New York who are qualified to teach in 
the public schools with provisional certification, meaning by that, 
they graduated from an improved course of study in one of the uni- 
versities academic departments. 

The last figure I had is 788 students. 

Not only don't we have students available who are qualified in 
areas of mathematics and science, we don't have students who afre 
qualified in any area, and the overwhelming number of students 
that will be needed to make up the cohort of teachers who teach in 
the public schools, even with the cuts we're going to get, we are not 
graduating qualified people. 

We've got to think about that in the reauthorization, and in our 
testimony, we made a point about two ways to go. 

One, to try to develop new populations of people who are already 
in the pipeline and make certain that they move into teacher edu- 
cation as early as possible, but surely not too late to make it effec- 
tive. 

We made a proposal among other new proposals, not very expen- 
sive, by the way. 

We also think it's important that as much help be given to the 
existing teacher core in the schools, those who will not retire, those 
who do need assistance to teach the students that are currently in 
the schools. 

Your question is a very important one. My response to it may 
have been longer than you expected, but it's only a little piece of a 
very important agenda that you describe by your question. 

Dr. Polishook. I was a member of the district in commission for 
the City Council, and one out of seven New Yorkers did not live in 
New York a decade ago. 

Mr. Serrano. I know that well. 

For the record, my association with Mr. Jerome and with Monroe 
College is one that suggests both to me and to my staff that this is 
a school which has been doing the right thing for a long time. 

So much so, that borough president of the Bronx and this Con- 
gressman are not afraid to be seen at their activities. 

I say that, fully understanding that his profession and my profes- 
sion are very similar, in that there's a percentage of people in my 
profession who do a lot of cheating and stealing, and yet the press 
has put us all together. 

Yet, the press continues to put us all together. 
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I know that you spoke about what you wanted to speak about, 
but we can't get away from the fact that there's this lumping to- 
gether. 

What should I, as a member of this committee, be looking at so 
that 1 can deal with those schools and at the same time don t do to 
you what the press tries to do to me when it speaks about my pro- 
fession in general? 

Mr. Jerome. I want to thank you for your nice remarks. 

If we talk about the other side of proprietary education, we talk 
about trade schools and certain business schools, vocational schools, 
I think there's been a lot done in the last year and a half. 

One, a lot of the fly-by-night problem schools have gone out of 
business. I think that's the trend that's been happening. 

Mr. Serrano. They've been forced out of business? 

Mr. Jerome. Yes, both by the State, Federal, default, by all vari- 
ous types of regulations that have been happening. 

Plus, some people in some of these institutions that have come 
about in the last 3 to 6 years, realized what was happening and 
they left, and unfortunately they'll probably get involved with an- 
other industry as long as it's not proprietary education. 

They always seem to go somewhere and they always end up 
somewhere. . . 

I think if the control is tb°r e , the finer education institutes will 
always come through and will survive. 

We've been doing it for over 60 years now, and we're not going to 
change what we do. We do it well. t 

These other proprietaries, and they are a smaller group, there s 
one person in the industry— I think they are being eliminated. I 
think the controls that have come about in our State, I think the 
Federal controls that are now happening, are making a definite dif- 
ference. 

I think what we have to look at is the educational institutions 
are all going together and keep eliminating the ones that are not 
coming through the proper way and keep eliminating those institu- 
tions that just may not be in proprietary sectors. Some of those are 
in other sectors. 

I think once the government gets tighter, which it is and stays in 
place, I think these problems are going to be behind us. 

Mrs. Lowey. Just a few closing comments— I wish I had the op- 
portunity to pursue some of these discussions. 

I want to thank Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Polishook and Mr. Petndies 
for your comments on the urgent need to recruit teachers. I know 
we all support a national teacher corps to accomplish this impor- 
tant task 

In particular, I would be most appreciative if you would give us 
some additional testimony on the value of loan forgiveness, because 
this is something that I have talked about and there are those m 
Congress who do believe that those who enter teaching would do it 
anyway and that loan forgiveness is not an important factor. I 
would be most appreciative for that information. 

Secondly, I'd like to thank Dr. Reynolds for your specific testimo- 
ny in regard to the necessity of encouraging women and minorities 
to enter mathematics and science. 
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I know you've contributed some important research in this area, 
and if you have any additional comments, I'd be most appreciative 
for that. 

I would just like to say to Mr. Petrides that when I got to Con- 
gress, my political science professor at Mount Holyoke surprised 
me with a paper I wrote in 1958 which was entitled, 'The Impact 
of Sputnik on our Educational System," and here I am on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee 30 years later. 

We're looking for that focal point again, something that would 
really move us forward to invest the resources into math, science 
and education. The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is 
an enormous opportunity in this regard. 

I think that it's urgent if we're going to be competitive in the 
world, so I welcome your comments. 

Mr. Jerome, I think it's a grave error when we put everyone in 
the same pot— proprietary schools, non-degrees, granting schools, 
degree-granting schools, and I welcome your testimony on the bill 
that I've introduced concerning the State oversight and the State 
role, because I think it's very important that we work with you to 
be sure that the good schools, such as yourselves and there are 
many of them, are separated from those who are really bilking the 
public. We've seen that today. 

I certainly welcome anything additional you have to say in your 
comment on that testimony. 

In general, I want to thank the entire panel. I do wish we had 
more time, but I think your comments and your testimony have 
been very enlightening. 

Thank you so much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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»Mr. Chairman and Members of Uba'BubcuiiiriUee: 

I am Adrian & Marcus*, Preeident, Laboratory tnetitute of MerchandWng (UM) of 
NewYtxkOty. UMiaaa*egeaccredMbytheMiddtoSt^ 
and School »xi by the Board of Regents by the State of New York. 1 UM la authorized 
to offer programs leading to the bachelors and to the ataociata degrees. 

UM is proprietary in its form of corporate organization rather than public or private 
non-profit. P le ase do not infer that because it is proprietary in governance that It J a 
trade, technical, or vocational school. It is not and that is why I am here aa Chairman of 
the Association of Regionally Accredited Private Colleges and Universities (ARAPCU). 

ARAPCU is an association Mmited to collegiate degree-granting institutions 
accredited as such by one of the regional accrediting agencies. Accre dita tion for 
proprietary colleges and universities is now an accepted practice among the regional 
bodies. It is no longer a peculiar aberration as it once possibly was considered in 1858 
when the definition of an "institution of higher education' waa enacted in TWe II of the 
National Defense Education Act the precursor of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 



1 Neither of theee two oolegfte* level accraclting bodto* recognized aa such by the 
Secretvy of Eduction are r efe rr ed to in the QAO Brteftng R eport to th e Chairman, 
Permenent Suboor. /nlaee on InveeMgBtione, Committee on Governmental Affairs, U.S. 

Soto* (QAO/HRD40-179BH September 1900). Property eobacauee that report m fact 
deaa wan ocoupsponsi vaong scnooie raoier wian oegree granang ooaagee. ine wu 
unloriunaMy and erroneously ueodlhetsfm proprietary ae the equftalert to or to 
m wcattona nrano Honraoa icnoow. 
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Regional accusation now includes a Mr crow section of proprietary 
degrea-granting inettaitione ranging from the doctorata to the Associate. Soma 
proprietary Institutions oftor only graduate degreee. Exampleeare: 

Wtfden University North Central Aaan. Accreditation 

Minneapolis, Minnesota Doctorate degree only- no undergrade 

Illinois School of North Central Aaan. Accreditation 

Professional Psychology Doctorata only - no undergraduate 
Chicago, lino* 

Arthur D. little Management New England Association Accreditation 

Education Institute Master's only - no undergraduate 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Keller Graduate School North Central Aaan. Accreditation 

of Management 2 Master's only - no undergraduate 

Chicago, Illinois 

For some years we have been quietly going about our business - educating 
students. Suddenly, we find our schools and students ensnared in an almost ideological 
debate and victimized or maligned by specious statistics. 

• The controversy over the QSL default rate in 'proprietary schools* 
exploded, 

The definitions were hastily drawn and tha statistics were grossly 
distorted. 



1 Attached at ExttWt A is a recent story on the Keller Graduate School which 
appeared mfbrtjesWBflaifria ol May 27, 1991 atpage304*Gc<>dSchc<>lStoY.AIsa 
tor the record we add a comprton piece from the same issue Fort— interviewing the 
noted economist Or. Milton Friedman on the subject that runiilng a college aa a buelraee 
wl not harm higher education. 
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. OMptta ra««y «tfritabla dMM^(MM thtt propfMaiy cossgUt 
Institutions were favorably comparable to other cosegee, the 
mmhw vxl commentssors from ED, QAO, and the Ubrary of 
Congress lumped at -proprietary* data into on* flgura without 
distinguishing between degree-granting and non-degree granting 
institutions. 

• Our atudenta having already bean disadvantaged by expreea 
exclusion from such legislation as the QualMed United States Savings 
Bonds (26 U.S.C. 9 135(c)(2)). would be hobbled by an ED propoasl 
on credit-hour usage, and may face bifurcated standards In the 
administration of the Title IV HEA. 

THF fifil PPPAIH T DEBATE 

Whether or not one agrees that the QSL default rate at an institution Is par. as an 
indicator of quality mattere not Congress seems to have come to the conclusion that the 
Cohort Default Rate Is a basis for judging the educational effectiveness of an Institution. 
So also have the media, the U.S. Department of Education (ED), the guaranty agencies, 
and the state licensing bodies for occupational schools. 

We are perfectly wing to live with such an indicator if only the researches and 
statisticians at ED, the General Accounting Office (QAO), the Congressional Research 
Sarvice (CRS) of the Ubrary of Congress would play fair. They do not. Each of these 
agencies persist In equating ■proprietary" with ■occupallonal. vocational, technical and 
trade schools' (OVTT). Proprietary is a form of Institutional organization, whlie OVTT 
Involves substantive areas of occupational training. 
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We feel thai nur students and our schools have been maligned and victimized by 
questionable use of statistical data. Before specifically pointing out some particularly 
egregious cases, let me try to assure the Committee that default data for regionally 
accredited and New York Regents accredited colleges are 'good* and are favorably 
compatible with other two and four-year colleges. The Key is to compare colleges with 
colleges. That has not been done. 

On the basis of data published by EO In the annual cohort default rate by Institution 
for the year 1987-1968, we have determined on the basis of publicly avti'abie data that 
the average Cohort Default Rate and the averago total of dollars in default that: 

% $ 

Regionally accredited degree-granting 

Institutions which are proprietary 13.46% $452,504.19 

New York Board of Regents institutions 

which are proprietary 13.61% $197,442.26 

Non-regionaity accredited 3 but 
degree^jranting Institutions which 

are proprietary ' 18.40% $297,591.97 

Despite the ready availability of that data both the Department (ED) and the 
Genera) Accounting Office (QAO) ignored any distinction among schools that are 
proprietary In form (e.g., degree-granting versus occupational shorter courses, etc). Both 
carefuHy categorized other collegiate Institution as puWta a private 
further divided them by two and four-year programs. Not so for "proprietary*. 



3 We are not sure that each of these degree-granting institutions are accredited by the 
non-regional agency as a 'College'. That, however, is a matter between the accrediting 
agency and the Secretary of Education who recognizes these non-regional bodies. 
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For propristary both the QAO and ED lumped al the data together for one 
composite figure for -proprietary scho- '-'l The published data were, of courae, vary 
unfavorable to eny proprietaiy Insttuijon which, though regtonaey accredited, New Yori< 
Reganta accredted, or just haa at toast a two-year degree program accredHed by a non- 
regional agency. 

ED tlwough its Office of naming, Budget and Evaluation In Its 1980 publication 
Reducing Student Loan Defaults • A Plan For Acton stated that 'For example, In FY 1987, 
propriety schools had an average default rata of 33% • twice the rate of two-yeer 
institution* and more than four times the rale of tour-year inettutone." Lumping el 
proprietory institutions together is a true but skewed statistical statement resulting In a 
faulty conchjstonl An excerpt is attached as Exhibit B. 

Had the ED Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation who authored the 
publication avaMg Itself of the atatls^ 

the statistics might have been more professtonaly portrayed. ED Bgtoity has deteSed 
recow-s on the accreditation source end length of program of every eligible Institution. 

The ratee tor degree-granting regionally accredited, or for that matter, al 
d^ee-granting proprietan/ Institutions, ere better than or comparable with public or 
private two-yeer Institutions. None-toe-iees, ED states m Tsbte 2 at page 11: 

Jam 2 

;-f 1087 Cohort Default Rata by Type at Institution 



Typec/JnsMJtan 

Proprietary f * 

Pubic two-year ]° 

Private two-yeer ™ 
Pubec tour-year ; 

Private tour-year 4 ; 
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Source: U.3. Department of Education, Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evatoatton, baaed on data provided by the guarantee agendoe. 
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The QAO In 1989 unfairly lumped together att proprietary schools in a comparison 
with public and private two and four-year schools. The default rates at page 18 4 are 
listed as follows: 



Regionally accredited degree-granting colleges which are proprietary are being 
victimized by such loose statistical presentations. Our students are being denigrated and 
victimized. 

In our attachmt. to this statement we have listed other examples of inadequate 
statistical portrayals and inappropriate anecdotal attempts at defining a "proprietary 
school'. The problem Is always that the researcher attempts to conform the corporate 
organization of a school with the vocational<)CCupational training program it offers. The 
two concepts are not necessarily mutually exclusive but they don't just fit*. There are at 
least three recognizable categories of institutional governance, public, private nor-profit, 
and proprietary. There are awo degree education and certificate postsecondary 
occupational programs. To dhrfd© the first two groups into two and four-year schools and 
lump together all proprietary (degree and non-degree) is at least sloppy research and 
possibly, perhaps, gross negligence. Unless there is some other undisclosed agenda! 



4 QAO (HRD-89-63BR) BrMng Report To Co ngressional Requestors: Guarantiee 
Student Loans, Analysis of Student Default Rates at 7,800 Postsecondary Schools. 
Excerpt of page 18 attached as Exhibit C. 



■ 2-year public: 

■ 2-year private: 

■ 4-year public: 

■ 4-year private: 

■ Proprietary: 



21% 
15% 
9% 
8% 
34% 
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ffl p SAMMflS bond exclusion 

Without our having an opportunity to defend or explain, ^ 
States savings bond legislation (26 U.S.C. S 135(c)) was amended to conference to 
exptfcttyand deliberately exclude students to any proprietary scho* TtoedeflnWondan 
• Eligible educational institution' was c«ftfyo 

school, degree-granting or occupational training. See Exhtoft H tor law and Conference 
Report excerpt 

We believe this exclusion was based upon concerns about "proprietary schools"; 
ptfticuiarty GSL-Stafford default rates. The specious 34% GSL default rate. Had the 
statical information been accurately or fairly portrayed, the reaction may have been 
more generous to students to degreevanttog proprietary^^ 
an agency recognized to accredit colleges. 

None-the-less, the definition excluded students in a "proprietary Institution of higher 
education" (which can Include anytWrnjorprogramif rtisaleas^ 
in subpart (A) of HEA Section 481. Institutional definitions were limited to the generic 
definition of an "institution of higher education" of HEA Sec. 1201(a) subparagraphs (C) 
or (D) of Section 481(a) which do not apply to proprietary schools or vocational schools 
as defined for purposes of the Stafford (QSL) program in Sec. 435. 

The same sort of discrimination was blandly attempted in the ED NPRM on 
credit-hour usage! 
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RELIEF REQUESTED 



The only way out of this definitional debacle is to And a "sate harbor* for our 
students and our schools m HEATWe XII Section 1201(a) which genericaly definee an 
"institution of higher education'. Our schools are such and have been designated as 
such by our peers. We urgently request that the Committee grant us this sale harbor and 
aJk)w us to property Identity with other Institutions of higher education which, generaiy as 
we, are accredited by the older traditional regional accrediting bodies that deal with 
colleges and universities 5 . We believe our colleges and our students are entitled to this 
dignity and the protection from continued statistical malpractice. 

Section 1 201 (a) already has several exceptions from satisfying one or more of the 
enumerated elements. We mereiy ask that one more be included. Sureiy if any non-profit 
institution with only a one-year program fits under the 1201 (a) definition then a legitimate 
regionally or New York Board of Regents degree granting institution also should. 6 



5 Attached as Exhibit D are letters announcing such collegiate accreditation from 
several regional bodies. 

9 As far as we know, the Subcommittee scheduled no hearings on the subject of 
revising the several definitions in Section 1 201 (a), 481 , and 435. Possibfy all three should 
be revised. 
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Wo suggest that Is absurd that an institution legitimately awarding the doctoral 
degree under proper state authority and legitimate regional accreditation as a college 
should be classified as a Vocational school" In order tor Its students to obtain financial 
aid! Therefore, we urgently request the Committee to revise Section 1201(a) of Title XII 
by inserting after the first sentence following the period after the word 'accredited - and 
before the words 'such term' an additional sentence to read: 



"Such term al?o includes a degree-granting college or 
university so authorized by the responsible State education 
authority and which institution is accredited at the collegiate 
level by an accrediting agency recognized by the Secretary to 
accredit Institutions at the collegiate level*. 



We have made a similar request on the House side. It is published at page 169 
of Part 5 of the Committee Print (May 1991) Legislative Recommendations for 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and Related Measures: Title V-XII, and 
Related Measure, We include as Exhibit E our proposals along with the rationale. 

The proposals are three in number. The first deals only with the inclusion of 
degree-granting colleges in Section 1201(a). The others: 



Number Two Should be of aid to any institution which does not offer the 
Bachelor's degree but offers either the Associate or a graduate degree. 
The strict words of the present language unconditionally require that the 
institution offer a bachelor's degree. Also, we believe the transfer of credit 
clause should be modified to take into accourt actual present day practices 
of transfer. 
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fjumfaar Three it an attempt to define just what is a credK-hour. The 
Dapartment of Education claims in Its NPflM that this is that goal. The 
result of the ED NPRM », in fact, • defWtion of wtlfctl insttLrikxw rsthir than 
how they may usa tha credit-hour system. As proposed, ail proprietary 
schools and a* community cottage non-degree programs, despite long and 
legitimate histories in the use of the credit-hour , effectively, woukj have been 
forced into the vocational school dock-hour mode. 

The rationale for each of these three proposals has been set out in the third 
column of the attachment. We would be happy to respond to any questions either the 
Committee or the Professional Staff might have on the substance or the consequences 
of our proposals. 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES OR OPEN INfi THE FLOODGATES? 

Predictably, some components of the higher education configuration (we hesitate 
to call it a community) instinctively would react negatively. Any such visceral response 
is absurd and unwarranted. As an example, unless an institution qualifies under the 
Section 1201 (a) definition of an "institution of higher education" its resources may not be 
used under a service contract to advance the Title I Postsecondary Programs for 
Nontraditional Students. 

We suggest thr \ the purpose of Title I of HEA is to assist students and not to 
protect institutional turf. Section 103 of Title I quite appropriately provides for both gtantt 
and contracts . (We would suggest that in the aftermath of the Stanford University 
disclosure such contracts could prohibit expenditures for maintenance of a presidential 
yacht or 'he purchase of an antique toilet seatl ) 
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For thoee wtio feel the necessity tor uMUng the dtotinctton between grants md 
contracts we would point out that such conospts snd terminology are carefufty provided 
tor in 31 4J.S.C. $301 a aa Chapter 63 - Using Procurement Contracts end Grant id 
Cooperative Agreements, we suggest the proper conoem is "how" rather than "IT. 

Once again we would say that our narrow proposal would be limited to a handful 
of degree-granting colleges and urtversities accredited es such by an ager^ 
by the Secretary of Education to accredit at the college level. Probebly less then a 
hundred aN tokj. Such a responsibility might incline the Secretary's Advisory Committee 
on Accreditation to review the practices of the several non-regional accrediting bodies in 
regard to offering of degrees by institutions not expressly recognized by the, state as a 
college and not expWcrtty accredited as a college. 

Meanwhile, we feel that our schools could make a significant and possibly, 
perhaps, refreshing contribution to Title I, the Literacy Act, and host of other programs 
presently limited to Sec. 1201(a) defined "institution of higher education" . Qfi facto the 
regional accredited degree-granting proprietary colleges are such institutions. All we 
ask is a legislative recognition of who we property are and what we are doing, as well as 
what we ara not. 

FAIR PLAY PLEASE 

Certainly we are entitled to a legitimate definition and professional statistical 
analysis. TTvjs far we have been denied such fair treatment by ED, QAO, and the 
Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress. Curiously, one of the most 
irK^is^ critk^, the Inspector Qeneralof ED, has recently instituted a new category, OVTT, 
occupational, vocational, technical and trade schools. In the Semiannual Report to 
Congress, Wo. 22, the IG cerefutty delimits the discussion to OVTT schools Not one of 
the OVTT institutions discussed at pages 9-17 is a regionally accredited degree-granting 
proprietary institution! 
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Were also enaxtfaged to reed In a more recent <^ 
mis Subcommittee thx the author, Franklin Radar, Director, Education and Employment 
issues, has used 'Vocational/trade' in describing the nine defaulter characterise*. We 
include page 12 as Exhibit F. By contrast, in his February 20, 1990, testimony to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Permanent Investigations, Mr. Frazier used the broader term 
"proprietary" in discussing default rates. He repeated the statistical canard that the default 
rote is "39% in proprietary schools". We attach ae Exhibit Q page 11 of his testimony. 
Similarly characterized information is portrayed in GAO Report/HRD-89-63BR at page 16 
previously noted in footnote number 4. 

Such a persistent and continued misuse by so many prestigious agencies, ED, 
GAO, and CRS may in part explain why the recently released report of Senator Nunn's 
Subcommittee on Permanent Investigations uses the terms "proprietary" and "trade 
schools" interchangeably. 



We suggest that It is appropriate to incorporate into the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act previously unrecognized resources, the proprietary accredited 
degree-granting colleges and universities, by incorporating them into the Tile XII Section 
1201(a) definition of an "Institution of hig her education". 



7 Student Loans, characteristics of Defaulted Borrow* in the Stafford Student Loan 
Program (GAO/HRD-91-82BR, April 1991). 
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Theee are co*egea and universKlee are recognized •» such by their pears In the 
regional accrediting agencies and the New York State Board of Fjgents. These 
institutions of higher education have been unfairly victimized through skewed statistical 
data in the GSL default debate. 

Congress should open up the definition of an "institution of higher education' for 
the future and release Section 1201(a) from the outmoded conceptual limitations of the 
1958 NDEA and the 1965 HEA. We seek your approval and action. 



Respectfully Submitted 



The Association of Regionally Accredited 
Private Cofteges and Universities 
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How a couple of Ivy League entrepreneurs CYUIIUT A 
successfully compete with state colleges— 1 H 

and make money. 

Good school 



story 

By Leslie Spencer 

Ro\M.:> TWLOK recalls tnc da\ in 
scpicmrcr 1 97.? wnen ru and hi* 
partner. Dennis Keller, opened the 
Keller Graduate School or Manage 
ment in a Chicago office building 
"Dennis and my wite and 1 had to 
cam- a 12-foot chalkboard up 21 
m>or* because it wouldn't tit in the 
elevator," Tavlor savs "U'c nadtcscn 
student*, one nt them our secrctar 

Kcher and Ta\ lor are entrepreneurs 
i t. oi all business?*, education Their 
tor proht manaacmcntscnool otters j 
cood'UuaJirA MBA lor S5.60U j 
vear. about a third i>t the cost ot an 
M.B.A. at places like the L'nivcrsttv tit 



( hicaco and Stanmro. wner; Ke.i.- 
anJ Taslor « respective:' cam* 
tncirs in the late WbUs 

Tavlor Graduated from Hanaro i. 
1900 Keller earned j B.A iron-. 
Pnnccton in 19o3. Ancr ousincs* 
scnool. and for Tavlor a sunt in Vic: 
nam. thev both *><nt to \>ork rnr tr*. 
DcVn Institute <>i lecnnoioc-. 
prupncian wniMii men n'sneJ " 
Hell is: Hcmcli tnji nrterej a*s<M--. 
and bachelor programs in eiutronu- 
At l>e\ n.thc pair lejrneo sormtr.r.- 
not ottcn tauem at me prcuiiie pu* 
ncss scnools tnc eeunnmus i»: U" 
proht education 




Fort*t«M±v27. 1991 
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DcVrv 



In 1973 Keller and Tavior raised 
$150,000 from parents and friends to 
hind their management school. For 
two years KeUcr and Tax lor operated 
their business a* a full time, nun a 
credited day school ottenng a one- 
\ car ccrritic ate in bust n ess ad mi n istra 
mm. Thev did most of the work— 
teacning and administration — them- 
selves, sometimes without pas Bs the 
end of 1974 tiws had a staff of tiu 
teaeners, abou; 2$ students, stiii no 
accreditation an • a bank account that 
was near tnc sanismnc point 

Escn though thev kept cons aiul 
tuitions low . thev still couldn't com 
pete with charitable subsidies and ta\ 
advantages ctt established, nonprofit 



S182 million. Ir »ii a higthty lever 
aged fransacocn, but since then the 
companv has paid down S58 million 
or the acquisition debt while a pend- 
ing public ottering or' IXA'rv Inc. 
should bring in enough to pay down 
another S44 million. 

The Keller management school is 
Mill cranking out would-be execu- 
ti\es. but it is now overshadowed hs 
the rest ot the companv. The DcVrs 
Institutes enroll 24,000 students on 
1 1 L'.S. and Canadian campuses, ae 
eo mtmg tor all but a diver of OcVn 
Inc. s June I WO fiscal war revenues 
of SI 50 million. Popular maiors are 
electronic, data processing and ac- 
counting. 



• €ieciron>cs ?: 
T«ft«B,tMa 




schools. Manv prospective students 
could not artord to enroll: As the 
school was unaccredited and still 
dior.'t orter decrees ias opposed t« ■ 
certificates'. tlie\ were ineligible tor 
federal loan * 

Tas lor and Keiler decided to switch 
emphasis to an evening program tor 
working adults. The new formula 
worked. They were ottering M.B.A.s 
bv 19"6 and were rullv accredited the 
following sear. Bv 1987 thev were 
grossing $5 million a vcar from an 
enrollment ot 1.300 

It was time to branch out Their old 
cmplover. Bell & Howell, wanted to 
unload its 85 -. stake in DcVn A 
s cnture capita) group led hv Chicago 
based Frontenac Co. provided the 
Keller management school with S24 
million in cquits to buv DeVrv for 
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Education can be a profitable line 
of work. DeVrv's operating income 
i profits before interest, depreciation 
and taxes i ran to S2 1 million on sales 
of $122 million in the last nine 
month s. 

How have the education authori- 
ties reacted to the invasion of capital- 
ism on their turf) Without enthusi- 
asm. Until recently. New lersey, tor 
instance, did not have legislation 
allowing tor profit schools to offer 
bachelor's degrees. DcVrv's degree 
granting status is now being consid 
ered bv Sew Jersey. But the educa- 
tional authorities see another fatal 
tlaw in the operation: The teachers 
work too hard, putting in 20 class 
room hours a week. Steven Brown, 
dean ot administration at DcVrv's 
Wnodbndce. S'.f. campus, says the 



state wants him to limit his teachers to 
15 noun a week. 

Sew lersey, groaning under a huge 
state budget and higher taxes, might 
he better off* taking a leaf from IX 
Vry's book. For now. the school 
copes as best it can: bacn vear it packs 
ott about 100 degree students to sis- 
ter schools in Atlanta or Chicago tor 
rwo semesters, allowing them to can* 
tneir degrees in (jcorgia or liiinois 
before returning. 

Despite the hurdles set up bv laws 
in some states. Keller and Tax lor cavils 
oxercame the other obstacle: accredi 
tation. controlled bv regional associa 
Hons. Keller Graduate School was the 
first for-profit school the North < en 
tral Association of ( ollcgcs& Scnooh 
ever accepted tor membership l)' 
«. nurse, its unconsentional approach 
to the M.B.A. curriculum worried the 
educational establishment. But todas 
tnc president of the Council on Tost 
secondary Accreditation, Thurston 
Manning, is on DeVrv Inc 's ooarc. 
and Kehcr and Tasior hase pceomc 
acme accrediting consultant* 

At a DeVrv Institute campus in 
l.omnard, III. just off the belrw as mat 
circles Chicago, one ot the classroom* 
in a concrete bl(Kk building is stuffed 
with tense-looking students taking 
esams What thev'se retained ot ap 
piied calculus and cost accounting is 
being tested Most <>t these kids nasc 
parents w ho neser went near college, 
aiul thes are reiving on federal loan 
programs to help manage the S4.750 
in tuition and tees tor art academic 
vear at DeVrv. That figure is ainiost 
twice the 52.500 a DeVrv student 
would pas to go to nearbs Nortnem 
Illinois I'mversiry Hut Tasior sass 
that students are willing to pas tnc 
difference because thes think mat a 
degree from DeVrv pas s off in the |oh 
market. 

Tas ior and Keller hase big drearm 
tor the DeVrv Insututes. For one, 
down the road thes are interested in 
offering management contracts to 
public schools (kindergarten through 
grade 12 1. If this works, both student* 
and taxpas-ers could be better ort. but 
the bureaucrats and teachets' union* 
will probabls* do everything possible 
to stop it. 

"Educauon is humng deepiv. 
sass Keller svith a gnti. "We can 
help ** Is anybody listening? ■ 

Forbes • Miv 27, 1991 
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Nobel Laureate Milton Friedman argues that our Ivy 
League colleges could cut tuition in half and still make 
money if they were exposed to the disciplines of the 
market rather than counting upon government 
subsidies and big private donors. 

The perils 
of socialized 
higher education 

By Leslie Spacer 

disciplines other services must bear 
In this interview Friedman expand 
upon we theme 

Can you run a college like a bust- 
nest, insisting that it cover its ex- 
penses from operations and show a 
return on its investment? Wouldn't 
this harm higher education? 
Friedman: 1 have no doubt whatsu 
ever that it would be possible to make 
monev on half the tuition charged hi 
the Ivy League schools. And there 
no reason to be surprised at that. 1\> 
stan. there is a very general rule tha*. 
on average it costs half as much to run 
anything privately as it docs govern 
mentally. And these higher education 
institutions are fundamentally gov 
ernmental institutions 
Harvard, Stanford— these vou call 
governmental? 

I don't believe there's anv real distinc 
don between the so-called private and 
the so-called public universities, In no 
essential respect can vou sav that Stan 
ford is private and Berkeley is public 
The "public" universities like Berke 
ley and Michigan have very large pr< 
vate endowments, and the "private" 
ones like Stanford and Columbia get 
about a third of their income from the 
government in research grants. The 
distinction is between governmental 
and nongovernmental, but not be 
rween public and private 
You've said, in frtt to Gtoou and 
elsewhere, that colleges are not just 

Forbes* May 27. 1991 
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Is 1966 the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges 8c Schools refused to 
consider Manone Webster Junior 
College tor accreditation Was the 
college guilrv of low academic stan- 
dards? Not at all. Man one Wfbster 
stood accused of the deadiv enme of 
capitalism. It was seeking to earn a 
profit. Nobel Laureate Milton Fned 
man testified, free of charge, on the 
college "s behalf in the case the college 
brought in 1970 against the accredit- 
ing association. His testimony failed 
to convince the U.S. Court of Appeals 
to order consideration of the school 
for accreditation, and the college was 
forced to close in 1975 

At a time when the steadilv increas* 
ing cost of college education is devas- 
tating the middle class, Friedman sees 
nothing wrong with subjecting high* 
er education to the same financial 
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Milton Fncdsssan 




Not* economist 
Ficoman 
o< Stanford s 
Hoover institution 




in the business of telling education 
to students. They mix in other busi- 
nesses as well. For example* they 
peddle immortality by putting peo- 
ple's names on buildings in return 
for big contributions. 
I hau* alwavs argued that universities 
arc multiproduct enterprise*. The* 
produce three major products: 
scnooling. research and monuments - 
All the participants in this venture 
serve multiple functions, and it is very 
hard to isolate the separate compo 
nents. Ynu have to reallv look at them 
enc vav vou do General Moton or 
General fclectnc 

ror instance, students are resources 
as well as customers. Why does a 
college give scholarships.' A universirv 
will not be able to attract large donors 
without a prestigious reputation. And 
the way it gets this reputation is by 
bringing in high-qualm' students who 
can give the institution a good name 
in the ruture. and who become 
sources of runds and monuments tor 
the institution in the ruture 

In pnnciple. it the multiproduct 
firm is efficient, a single* product firm 
should not be able to take asvav its 
business If c* makes electric bulbs 
and also makes something else, a nrm 

Forbes «Mav 27. 1991 



that makes only bulbs should not be 
able to take aw ay ut:'s bulb business. 
So, as multiproduct businesses, 
universities should be economically 
efficient, yet they arc not* They 
require donations, government 
grants and endowments to balance 
their budgets. 

They are inefficient for the same rea- 
son that governmental enterprises 
are. They arc not dependent on a 
market test, because they have sources 
or' hinds, like government grants and 
raithtul alumni, that are not really 
affected by markets. 

I ask businessmen: If you want to 
buy a gadget for your business, do you 
look at whether someone who gradu • 
ated trom college with you is produc- 
ing that gadget, or do you look for the 
best and cheapest gadget? But when 
you look for what university or col- 
lege vou are going to subsidize, do 
yov look for the one that is producing 
\vti it you want to buy, or do you look 
at VwiT school be? 

Does this Inefficiency also apply to 
research? 

Vou have dozens of examples of sin- 
gle product research outfits. Battelle 
Memorial Institute and Bell Labs, for 

instance. 



And the think tank industry is an- 
other form of hiving on into single 
product enterprises. That\ been pro- 
moted, in part, bv two separate 
trends. One has been the increasing 
"political correctness" thinking at 
colleges and universities. This has 
provided a supplv of scholars tor think 
tanks. And the demand tor think tanks 
has ansen because one of the side 
effects of growing government has 
been an increase in the amount of 
runds available for think tanks trom 
pnvate foundations like the Bradlev. 
Olin and Lillvfnundations. 

Monument building is the hardest 
nne to separate. But I think vou do 
have separate monuments— tor ev 
ample, the Metropolitan Museum or 
the Melion Institute in Washington. 
D C. Art institutes and astronomical 
observatories seem to have been a 
favorite form of private monument. 
Despite inefficiency, many colleges 
make a lot more than thev spend. 
Harvard, for example, reported in- 
come over expenditure of $450 
million for '968-89. Yet Harvard 
pays no income taxes, except on 
Investment income. And there is 
another subsidy in that donors get 
a deduction from taxable income. 
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It ta important to discnjuuh two very 
different things. One it whether you 
as an individual should be permitted 
to deduct gifts. The other is whether 
the institutions to which you choose 
to save should be tax-exempt rrom the 
point of' view of income and, more 
important, property. There is a case 
for the first, on the ground that it is a 
wav in which vou can decentralize the 
decision about how tax money should 
be devoted to vinous activities 

But, tor the second, I think that the 
most important single reform we 
could make rrom the point of view of 
getting better government would be 
to abolish nontaxable status com* 
pleteiv — lor churches, universities, 
everything. VVhv 5 Because the non- 
profit sector is the major source of 
pressure for increasing the size of 
government and its intervention in 
our affairs It is a set of institutions 
that are capable of getting thr benerit 
of government expansion without 
paving the cost. Thev don't have to 
pav anv taxes lor it— though of course 
their emplovees do— and vet thev get 
the tax monev coming back to therr.. 
And as an cmpincaJ matter it is clear 
that the maior source for what is 
wronglv called "'liberal" govern men 
tal involvement is from the uruversi 
ties and the churches. 
The term "nonprofit," of course, 
connotes virtue, If universities 
were"for*profit," people would no 
longer see them as needing help. 
I agree completely. But let me put 11 
differently. Nonprofit status is a sill- 
ing point for monuments. Mrs. tones 
is not likelv to erect a monument for 
her late husband bv building a new 
structure at the lones Chemical 
Works: she will prefer to give a lones 
Library to a university. Why? Because 
a university is somehow associated 
with an estimable public enterprise. 

Come to think of it. why do we 
refer to these institutions as nonprofit 
rather than nontaxable? I've tried to 
write about schools as governmental 
versus nongovernmental rather than 
public versus pnvate. Referring to 
taxable versus nontaxable rather than 
for- pro ht versus nonprofit schools 
would also be a much cleaner, non 
Orwellian use of language. 

So it's a very good idea: Let's set up 
some taxable liberal arts colleges and 
see how they compete. M 
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RBDUOWG STOPPTTLQAN DEFAULTS 11 

Default ind the Postsecondary Institution 

When student* first couider borrowing money to finance their education, 
often the flmplace they contact it tepomeoondafyiaiittuto Therefore, 
these institutions are in a unique porition to offer students advice, tafbrmation, 
arid referrals. They are also responsible for giving students a WgJWfUality 
education, admi Jing and awarding aid only to students who can benefit from 
the inattention's program, and helping the stu d en ts find employment after coin* 
pieting the program. A Ugh default rate for an institution suggests tf Jt the in- 
sutubon may not be meeting one or more of these responsibilities. 

To evaluate the magnitude of each postsecondary institution's default problem 
and to require specific actions from high-default institutions, the Department 
of Education calculates a fiscal year cohort default race— defined as the per- 
centage of borrowers entering repayment status in one fiscal year who default 
before the end of the following fiscal year— for each school each year. The fis- 
cal year 1987 cohort default rate for all institutions with at least 30 borrowers 
was 17 percent. This means that 17 percent of all borrowers who entered 
repayment status in FY 1987 defaulted before the ear* of FY 1988. 

Table 2 shows that the average default rates for various institutional sectors dif- 
fer significantly. For example* in FY 1987 proprietary schools had an average 
default rate of 33 percent— twice the rate of two-year institutions *nd more 
than four times the rate of four-year institutions. Also, proprietary schools, 
while accounting for 39 percent of the institutions participating in the student 
loan program, accounted for 89 percent of institutions with default rates 
greater than 60 percent and 84 percent of institutions with default rates greater 
than 40 percent. 

Table 2 

FY 1987 Cohort Default Rate by Type of Institution 
Type of Institution Default Rate 
Proprietary 33% 
Pubbc two-year 18 
Privair two-year 14 
Public four-year 7 
Private four-year 7 
All institutions 17 
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80 • • Appendices 

One of the purposes of t guarantee agency is to insure tenders 
against losses due to borrower defaults. 

Guaranteed Student Loan (G$ I) programs: Group of programs com- 
prised of the Stafford loan, the PLUS, and the Supplemental 
Loans for Students (SLS) urograms. (See specific loan program 
definitions). 

In-school period: Period between the date the student begins school 
and the date the student leaves grace status. 

Insurance Fee: Fee the guarantee agency mav charge lenders to help 
cover the agency's expenses. Lenders may pass the charge on to 
their borrowers. 

Interest capitalization: Procedure whereby loan repayment is deferred 
but interest continues to accrue and is combined with the original 
loan principal, thus increasing the borrower's debt 

Limitation, suspension and termination (LS&T): A procedure whereby 
a school or lender that fails appropriately to administer the GSL 
programs may be subject to penalties, including limitation on the 
amount of loans, suspension of the institution from participation 
in the GSL programs for a specified time period, or termination 
of the institution's participation. 

Loan principal: Total amount borrowed, not including interest. 

Origination fee: An amount generally equal to 5 percent on the face 
value of the loan which is deducted from each loan made to the 
student and transferred to the Department to help offset loan sub- 
sidy costs. 

PLUS loans: Variable-rite, generally unsubsidized loans for parents to 
help pay for their children's education. 

Preclaims assistance: Assistance provided to lenders by the guarantee 
agency to encourage delinquent borrowers to make payments and 
to help locate borrowers after an account is delinquent 

Promissory note: The written agreement a borrower signs to record the 
promise to repay the loan. The note lists the terms on which the 
borrower agrees to pay back the loan. 

v Proprietary school: A for-profit school, usually offering trade or tech- 
nical programs two years or leu in length. 
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EXHIBIT C 



ftQurt7: 



Lower Dollar Default Rates for 
Borrowers At 4- Year Schools 



• 2-year public: 


21 % 


• 2-year private: 


15% 


• 4-year public: 


9% 


• 4-year private: 


8% 


• Proprietary: 


34% 



I . . 

Figure 8 shows that In our universe, 2-year public and proprietary 
school borrowers had a greater proportion of cumulative loan dollars in 
default (17 and 36 percent, respectively) when compared to their pro- 
portion of cumulative loan dollars received (11 and 14 percent, 
respectively). 
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COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



iii 



•ho* ** 
t ****** M*tMttA 

Dictibir ft, 19116 

«r. AJrltn C. KtrcuM 
Offlct of tht Frtqldtnt 

Uborttory tnttltutt of HtrchonditUg EVUIMT II 

12 feat 3Jrd Btrttt UUIIlHl II 

York, Km York 10022 

Dttr PrttldtM tlArratt: 

At Itt ttttlng nn Ptcoffhtr 6*7, )9A6 tht Cowlttlo* on Nlfth«r Education tetad to 
rttffJm t\it tccrtdltttlon of tht Laboratory Intflriitt of Mtrchtndlt1*f|. TV 
CnmUtlon nottt that tht InttJtvtt't Par Iodic Mirltv Kaport will ba dut Octobar I, 
1991. In tht nttntU*, tht CownJiilo* von Id appradata balng btpt tnprtttd of tny 
chtngot or modification m tht Btehtlor of FroftttJonfll Studltt prngrtc which 
trltt i roa furtutr txptrltncc iHch It. 

Tir CoMilitlnn 1 * rtrordu thov the loUovln* dttcrlptlotf for Hit I thorttnrv 
IsitMcutt of Ncrrhtndl tin*: 

Indtptndtot four-yttr eolltM offer!** UcHelor In Froftttlontl 
Stvdlt* Dtgrtt In 'tth1o» Harehtndltlng, Atooclttt in Applltd 
Scltocot And Atonclttt In Oecopotlonil StudUt Degrtt in 
ftthlan MtrchtndHlng. Study tbcood aval labia In londnn, 
England tnd Per la, Frtnct. 

?f for toy return tht above It Intccurttt in tnv way pltttt notify cht CumJeeion 
oi dec lAfftdltctly. 

Pli*u» ht ttturtd of tht Cowalatslon't contlnulnf lntereet In development* oi the 
lehnretory Tnttltutt of HercWenrtlMng, tnd If tt «ny tlac tht Cowlttlon or let 
Stuff etn be nf nimltttnre plffttt feel frtt in etll on un, 

With til good Wlthtt, t remain 

Sincerely, 



frit**/'} \ l <:'•/> \ 

Kdwotu 1 v, mu 

Chtlr 



IC 
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JWV13 1989 




tx irm touonoN kpartmwt/the uwviwty op m smk of new york/ *imn ny 12230 



Jana I, 1999 



Adrian 0. mraiaa, Praaldant 
laboratory S wtttMtt a of mrtwnflUing 

lii'vor^W 5SS 

Daar fiwitei Marouaai 

X writ* to amora that tha Dlvialon of AoaOamlo Program flavin* will 
conduct raglotration vialta to public, indai>andant, and propriacary tw-y»*r 
ooiiagao, baglming CHI 1990 and aatandlng through apring 1992. 



lha purpoaa of tha vioiio ia to avaluata tha collagaa' program* and 
aarvlca* in Ua*t or tha aoadamio atandarda of tha gBajaliiiflflttJ 
pjailttlai ond rrt> * raoopdaa that two-yaar ooUa9at hava a 

critically important rol* in hig*ar aAioation In Haw tork ttata, praparing 
atudanco for tha wdtfom an* tor baooalaisaata aducation. 



lha ftWiaion haa lAantlflad tour laauaa aa oantral oonaldaratlm tor 
tMo~yaar oollagaa angaaad in milling thair affaotivanaaa. lhaao iaauaa, 
liatad balov, provtaa tha framnwru for tha oanU taviav and tha focua for 
tha aalf-atuUaa tha oollagaa vUl too aafcad to oonfcct in preparation for 
this ravlavi 

Xdantifylng aach atudant'a naada and planning an approprlato 
ooaraa of atudy for aach atudant j 

Providing affaotiva lnatruotlon and maintaining atrong 
aapaotationa of offoct and laaxning for all atudanta; 

Providing ouffloiant raaouroaa and aarvioaa to aavlat all atudanta 
in aohtavinf adunattnnal goalar 

Maaaalng tha affaotivanaaa of prograaa, aarvioaa, and atudant 
laamlng. 

Z anoloaa a diaft of tha ailfla fmr UlfcgMfr dovalopad for thU 
raviav, and invito yoo to aand your cb—nta on thla draft to Br, Dania P. 
Vmil, Aaalatar* Ocamiaaionar for Highar Muoation Acadanio naviav, by July 
15, 1999. 
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soon wo will fat inviting you, ond ooy ooliooguio you wM Ittn to towo 
join you, to an oriontotlon unlun in ittwy this Call, toon tfco nvUm 
prnnaao win fat Oaoarlfaad ml mm tharo will ba an cnpcctunlty to aoat art 
uiX with Pojoafoi a out* 

I will mmul a u your ouppart and oomlniiioj oocoogitlon to wo oonauot 
thlo laoortant tovla# of prooiiao and aacvloao at two yoa* mil agio, with 
■wort (m you tnd m iodn, wo can, ttwutdi thlo nvlav, aataa 
am n that ontaanaaa tfco quality of thlo critically laportant oaponant of 
highor oftiootlon In Hoi York Ottto. 




Olnoatoly* 



attachomfc 



oci ftonloy RauO 



Donlo r. fell 
Kovln p. Poilly 
loudallno Nutlnoz 
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SION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



JUM )>, IfM 



Nr. Warraa T. lahianal 

Offiaa af tha traaidaat 

Tha larkalay lahaai at tfaatchaatar 

watt Baa Oak UN 

Wfcita Flaina, *•* Yard 10104 



Daar Pratidaot lahianal t 

At ica aaaaiana an Juna Itll, tha Caaaiaaian an ai|har Educatian attad ca 

iranc initial aacraoitation ce Tha Mrkaia? Ichoal of Waatchaacar. Tha Coaniaaian 
raauaata a raport a? April I. IttO daannatratiai proiraaa in davalepiai and 
iaalaaancini an affiraativa action plan, a plan for raaruitMnt of non-traditianal 
aeudanta (intludini aaa), and plana far iaatitutional aaaaaaaant ana baait ahilU. 
tha larks lay Ichoal aantild nati that any caania ia avaarahip ar control would 
tonadtuta a aubatantiva thaata raa>irin| a iJaplata raaaaaaaaant of tha 
Inatitutian'a atatua. Aa of nav tha na« evaluation of Tha larkalay Sthoal of 
Waatchaacar will octur in 19*2-93. 

Tha Coaaiaaton calla on tha adainiatratian of Tha larkalay School of Waatthaatar to 
aolva aa aultkly aa poaaibla tha iaaua of aaturity at atudant ratorda. 

Tha Caaaiaaian coaaanda tha Ichoal tor ita thorough and candid aalf-atudy whi<ch, 
takan toiathar With tha aacallaac taparc • * tha avaluation taaa, anould provida an 
aaanda far action for tha naat fiva yaara. 

Tha rapott of tha avaluacian taaa |ava aaaaidaraala avidanaa that a dadicatad 
caapua caaauaity haa au&lt a strani. viabla aallaiiata inatitution. 

Oa bahalf of tha Coaaiaaian on Nithar lavaatlan, I aiitafad ta you our varacat 
coaf ratulatinaa far bavin* achiavad thia aajor |aal on tha raad co ataaaaic 
aacallaaca. 

Accreditation appliaa ta Tha Mrkeley Ichoal of Waatchaacar aa daatribad balov. 
fhauld thia daaaription aa iaatcuraca far aay reason, plaaaa notify tha Coaaiaaion 
aff lee at aaaa. 

Xadapaftdtftt (proprietory) toiainaaa acaaal affarini Afeaciata in Appliad 
Itianaa deireo ana certificate pragraaa la oo^retoriel, word protecting 
faahiaa aerkotifti ana aaacieaeat, faahian aeraaendiaini, and aueineaa 
adaiaiacratian. Cantiauiat edueetlen eanreeo affarad in avanini 
dlvialea. 



arauan aiaafaaa at scieonjayi evcaaaeA ana aaawdaaBaa, ana caw eevtiepaaMeJ onween 



o( CotltQni jfla) aahoaaj 



JlflOC 

ta ' ^ 



19 H 
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tarkatay lafcaol of Waacwhaacar 
JlM* II. ttll 

ran tut 



riiiii an iiiUTid at cha «ancinuin| intaraac at tba Caamiaaiac a« Hi|har Mucatian 
in tha wall- tain •( THa ftarkalay Ichoot of Waacehaacar. IC cnara ia any way in 
vniah tfca Caamiaaian or ica acaCC can at af aarvica, alaaai ao nac haaicaca co aa 
in cnacn vita ua. 

Sinaaraiy, 

y/lrfrah lualn Manahai 

' Chair 

ti 
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362t Ma** *Wt 
PMacWawa, Hm tyn m m04 
TaftOhont: 21I/M2 M06 



r • Jack 1. Jonaa 

wtico of the fraaidant 

Thi Barkalay School, Garrac Mouncain 

BOX f 

Liccla falla. Maw Jaraay 07424 
Oaar jack'* 

I wtnc to think you and your collaa|uaa for chair haapicallcy, kindnaaa t tnd 
scaaina during cha viaic wmen faula Hayhaw and t «Adi rabru*ry 1-2. 1988. tc vaa, 
ji uaual, ■ irtte parecnal plaaaura Co aaac wich all of ay crianda froa Barkalay. 
And ay apacial enaniia co you for your iraciouanaaa in driving it all cr.a way co 
Narbarch on a rainy nighc. 

Both Poult and I wara laprititd oy cha caraful worn and aarioua accanc&on iLraaay 
fiivon by cha Storing Coaa.tcaa eo cha procaaa of aalf**eudy and I Look forward co 
ravi«wing cha oaa^gn whan ic ta coaplacad. In eha aaanciai, I nava nocad chac 
Garrtc Mountain will jndar-aaa a coanrahana&va talt-iCuoy wun aaphaaia on tna 
Branch ceapueee focusing ■■pacially on eoaaualeacion and incsgrscion. 

Our cuur oc all of ens itsw Jaraay caapuaaa and csnesrs of Tha Bsmslsy Schools waa 
snllghcsning and inforaaCiva. Aa a raaulc of chat couc, I can call you now chac 
Cha accradicacion of eha Barkalay Schools, Garrac Houncain Caapua txcanda co cha 
Bsrgsr, woodbrldgs, ahd Hounc Uufal branchaa. Thic acacui will ba raviawad aa a 
part of cha rsgular svsluscion visle now achadulad for Pall of 1919. You ahoula ba 
in couch with Na. Jacquallna Clainara ot cha Coaaiaaion wich cha docai»a of sach of 
cha branched: oddrassss, phono nuabora, naaaa of cha Olrsccors, acc. ao cnac ail of 
ct-.it will appaar in our naaC dlrsccory. May I alio rciina you co includs 
inforaacion raiardini cha branchaa in your naxc Institutional sata Suaaary. 

A* ymi know, any mania In ewnarahip or concrol of tha Barkalay Schoola in Nov 
Jaraay would conacicuca a JubscsnciVs chsngs raQuirini a coaplaca raaaaaaaaanc of 
acacua. 

X hopa you will aacand ay Vsracit wisbsl eo avaryona ac tha Maw Jaraay cancara. 



Minna T. Wsinstsin, Ph.D. 
Associscs Diraccor 

Ha. Suaan Btntaan 
Nr. Larry L. U'.ng 

« noA-msM mtt&M+n H*v*fl m+****y itCOWY *AS htQfu* *OVt«<t »•! "WrtwtM** 

•MOvitne'uQfimioi ian»iiuo» aviiua>an4no tttftautiuft.inaoiftsrssvtMsmtmrttsfvtsti. 



Fsbrucry 6, 1981 



Sincerely, 



U 
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COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



M9t MoWel 990JI 

■UH^tte * 

TmtAtflt? 911/9994901 



DlQUbll Hi 1919 



Dr. ftioaard Turan 
Offioe of the fratldant 
The iriarellffe 9ohool, Xno. 
99 moxth Broadway 
HioktTilla, Mow Tork 11901 

Doer ire aidant Turin t 

X take grut plaatura In informing you that it its ■•■■ion on vovamber 
39, 1999, tho Commlaalon on Higher cduoatlon to ted to accept The 
Brlerollffe ichoel, Inc. at a candidate for Aooreditetion with tho 
Middle ftetea Connittion on Higher education. 

For oetelvg and publicity purpotet, tho following atateeent may bo 



Candidate for Aooradltatlon 19 o itmtui of affiliation with a regional 
aooraditlag cemmiaaioa whloh indloatai that an Inatltutloa hat 
achieved initial recognition and la prograaalng toward, but la mot 
aaturod of* aooradltatlon. St hat provided evidenoa of touad 
planning, ooama to hava tha reaoureee to lnplaoant tho plana, mad 
appeero to hava tha potantlal for attaining ita goala within a 
r*aaoaeble tiat, 

Hereefter, Tho Brlerollffe Bohool, xno, will bo Hated aa a Candidate 
for Aooreditetion in tha Hlddla Ita tat Di*'eot*t*y and «l«o In tha Hal 
of Accredited and Candldata xnatltutlona publlahad annually for tha 
Couaoil on foataaoondary Aooradltatlon by tba Amorlean Council on 
Iduoatlom. 

candidacy appllat to Tho Brlerollffe Oohool, xno. aa daaorlbod balowt 

Two yaar (proprietary) eollago offering certificate programa and 
aaaooieto dagreoa in throe loeetlonai HicktviUe, Lynbrook, and 
fatohogue, ell on fcong it land, 

Xf for any raeaon thla doaerlptlon ia inaooureta, plaeaa notify tho 
Commit aloa off loo et onoe. 



thfman j w ag nw * a m iMy. ***** am m>— m**. nm* m * hm^ 
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Uttar to fraaldant Turin 
Dioubw U< 1IM 
Pago 2 



Thara art ssvorsl responsibilities inherent in Candidate for 
Accreditation status aa daeorlbed in tha oandldaoy doeuaeat on pages • 
through 11* Including a seai-snnual report of progreee whioh la followed 
by a visit from a CoeuUssioa-appointed consultant. Tha initial laai- 
aanuel reports of progress art duo April 1, IttO and Ootobar 1, itto. 

Tha Commission has appointed aa ita coneultent to tha college, Praaidant 
lenaetb Woodbury, Narrleburg Area community College, Herrlrburg, pa 
17110 (717-710-2341). Praaidant Woodbury haa served tha Commission on 
Higher Bduoatlon in * variety of oollegial eapaeltlaa aa taaa ohalr, 
periodlo Aeview laport raadar and ooneultent. Tha Commission haa 
dlraotad fraaldant Woodbury to aatabllah aa priority laauoa for tha 
flrat yaar of hla oonaultanoy tha following arose 1) oontlnuad board 
development; 3) eapansion of tha rola of faculty la ourrieula* and 

Svemaaoe aroaai 3) library development and bibliographical 
etruotloaj 4) development of a ooaprehenalve plan for tha delivery of 
student eerviceni sdvisenent, tutoring, counseling, financial aid and 
haalth services; and, S) initiation of a partlelpatory planning pcooeaa. 

in addition, tha institution' ■ own candldata Planning Document, takan 
in tandem with tha excellent r sport of tha Asscssacnt Taaa. will provide 
tha laauaa and araaa for institutional effort during tha parlod of 
oandldaoy. 



Piaasa aooapt tha waraaat congratulations of the Commission on Hlghar 
Bducatloa on tha aoh lavement of thla major milestone. Should you have 
any qua st ions or oomaents concerning thla Coajilaaloa action, pleaee 
ooataot Or. Paula Koopar Mayhaw who aarvaa aa ataff liaison to Tha 
ariarollffo lohool, Zno. 

ilttcoraly, 



farah *. Blanahal 

Chair 



ar 
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MJ4 Mtrtai street 
, Pniiiattahay Hnm fk$ m WM 



Fahruary 26, 1908 



Dr. Scanlay C. Cohan 
Office of chi praaidanc 
Fiva Touna Collage 
2US Sooford Avenue 
Sooford, Nan York 11713 

Daar Dr. Coham 

Ac ica aaaaiono en Fabruary 24-23, 1911, cha CoMtiaaion on Higher Education eccad 
co accradic Fiva Towna CoUogo. Tha Coaaieoion haa diraccad chac cue ColWga worn 
cloaaiy uich Coaaieoion aceff in ordar co cencinua cha prograaa in planning which 
waa iniciacad during cha paac cwo yaarn. Tha Coaaiaaion nocaa chac cha naxc 
avaluacion will occur during 1992-93. 

Tha Coaaieoion roaindo Fiva Towna Ccllage chac a change in ownarahip or concrol 
will occaaion coaplaca raviaw of accradicad acacua. 

Accradicacion appliaa co Fiva Towna Collags aa daocribod below. Should chia 
doecripcion ba inaccuraca for any reoeon, plaaaa nocify cho Coaaiaaion offica ac 
onca. 

Indapandanc (propriacary) collage, caroor-orionced, offarinn aaaociaca 
dagraa and carcificaca prograaia. 

On bahalf of cha Coaaiaaion on Higher Cducacien, aay I extend r,o you >tir waraaac 
congrcculociono on having raachad chia iaporcanc ailaacona in cha rtovclopaenc of 
Fiva Towna Collaga. 

Flaaaa ba aaaurad 'it cha concinuing incaraac of cha Coaaiaaion on Kighar 
Educacion in cha well-baing of Five Towna Collaga. If chare ia .my way in which 
cha Coaaiaaion cr ica acaff can bo of aorvico, pleaau do hoc haaienco co ba in 
couch wich aa. 



Sorah R. Blonohei 
Chair 



ahw 



a naa»pnai ■ ot o oou ea tenant a*— wa ry. Mconoajy aoo ♦owce n onat *u*\*oi* 
ih/ouon praof ama ol uUtnxy. tvaivaboji «m *ecree*iat*en. and mam aoMiaaaaotoi ten***. 
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SOU! HtftN ASSOCIATION OF COIUCK AND SCHOOLS 
COMMISSION ON COLLEGES 

in* ***** uo# • omiMf # CMfti nasi** 

TtWphM WAJMSSe WAT* 80*0*7701 



Jaouiytt, 1991 



Dr. Frank I, Tonorielio, Jr. 

PieeidCflt 

Mitt W^Je'f Ftafctan MetctaidUng College 
2300 S— aaoi* Freeway, PX>, Bw 5S6343 
DiUu Apptrtl Milt, Sukt M5120 
Dalles, TX 75258 

Dear Dr, Totortcllo; 

i 

It It a pleasure 10 Inform you thai your Institution hat eetUleaofUy completed the bsHtutio&el Self* 
Study Program and that Its accreditation was reafflmed by the Coonlettofi on Cottages at la meeting 
on Decembar 10, 19WL Wa co mmU a n you, par faculty, and etaff on this attainment 

Your In* ution it requested 10 ebbait a Pint Follow-Up Report, by October 15, 1991, which dctallj 
progreu In addrcaalng the visiting ooauntoaa'a teoomefldttioni aa chad In ds following sections of 
DwflUfill? Scalon 4,U (Undergraduate Ocopicdoo tonriupwou). Reoonacndation 3, rtganUni 
tha denlopmea of oo mp eie ncl ae tor program aa sol aa tot o otaaa; Section 12 (Library), 
Roco— aadattoi 10t Section $22 (Ubraiy AftTrtftrm), leocamndatioD II; Section 6.1*2 
(Oovemtag Boasd), Haco— antietion 15; Seotion 6lX2 (Fttleationa), So—we ndiilon 16; and 
Section MA (TaaBldaa Ma— r Manx Waco— Notice 22. You Ml aand iba report. In 
quadruplicate, sp Pr, 0, Jack Allan, tha staff ■— bar daalgmaad to wort wkh your hadtadon. 
Please be vary specific In your itapooca and provide supporting docuwnudon wherever appropriate, 
TbemaadMhofthaOoralttcconQftafU^ 
Cpnunlsslas' policy relating id paognaa snd foBow up reports, 

Tha Oomatpea os Criteria and Rspons (Of Insdntaa at Levele U*VI deferred action on tha 
eutittrisadoti of t Ondidasa Go— toeo lor Sabs— five CtanfeiorovkwdM year profeesloGd 
cttiiftcafteo In I—ier DcslgA Fa ction Design, Md Morohandistag« its Oaaaalaslon policy 
concerning 5a review of Inadtutlona Initiating pea l asao c le u degrac studios has been referred to the 
Executive Council fee reconsideration at hi June mod/* Our office will comact you in June 
regarding tha Council's and Co— Iselon'e dedak* 
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Dr.PrwkJ.TbnMtallo.lr. 
Juuuy 12, 1991 
pije2 

WetppredMyo*pinidpidonlnthe»etMt* W« hop* you will 

call on us wtoomr *».©» to of aulsunc*. 
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CURRENT LAW 

TITLE XII Section 1201 
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EXHIBIT F 



Ftgwf IT. 

gad What Were the Nine Defaulter 
Characteristics? 



• Attended vocational/trade 
school 

• Had low income 

• Had little or no financial 
support from others 

• Had minority background 

• Lacked high-school diploma 

• Failed to complete program 
•Attended 1 year or less 

• Borrowed small amounts 

• Unemployed at time of default 




?ne default rat* for proprietary aeHool borrovera la greeter tner 
tna rata for oorrovara tree) otnar echoole. in July itlt we 
reported 4 that wmie proprietary ecfcooi oorrovero ceeeneed about 
11 percent of eorroveri vim received their laat Ivan in iti), tnay 
accounted for 44 percent of eefeulte aa at liptaaaiir jo, it 17. 
ovar mat 4 -year period, student default retce far toe five Hindi 
of aenoola rented fro* 10 percent for 4*yeer puoile and private 
echoole, to it percent for aroorietary oan—io, The Department o! 
education reported einiler rceulte in two rooont etedioe of ecnoo* 
default ratoa. loth atudioo determined union nerrmuere, ay kind ct 
aehool. vera in default after enter mf r epay a nt . The raaulta 

4w ***aat a#M 1inf '^Ml laaiHil If ttaaamt DtflMal 

t inr^iM.FHi.^ Btaliai OAO/MtD-ft-em, July % t Itlt. 
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5948 of TWt 5, UoJtad Stattt Coda. 
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Um Marthaat Ship Stiot Act of 1941. ttt atctm KcKl) of that Act (50 
U&CApp. 1742). 
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sgjjg mmumamtauvm m 

m any stndsnt ftmwial sssistsnos swaidsd bind on naad 
as ilstmminsil in aooorfcaos with ths pwrisioos of this put, 
inctadlnt any inooma aamad from work undsr ptrt C of this 
tititu 

(g) frs— Tin tm W mssns cssh oq hud, including 
tha amount in chsdring tad aarinp account* tims dspooita, money 
znarkst fends, trMta, Hooks, bonds, othsr sscurttiss, mutual tends, 
tax slmlt snw and ths not ntua ofrsal sstats, inooms producing 
property, and businsss and bra ssssts. 

(h) Nir Asm.— Tha taru M ns* ssssts" msans tha currant 
markat vslns at tha tima of application of tha ssssts iadudsd in 
tha definition of "asssts". minus tha outstanding linbUitias or in- 
dsbtadnass against tha ssssts. 

(i) TxaAnmcT or Imoomb Taxbb Pad to Oram Juwmmom.— 
(1) Tha tan on inooms paid to tha O ot snui isnts of tha Common- 
wssith of Pusrto Rioo» Guam, American flaiiMia i tha Virgin t^i^«mu 
or tha Northara Marinas Ialaaie, or tha Trust Territory of tha Pa- 
cific Island* nadsr tha laws spplkabls to thoaa jurisdictions, or the 
oompsrabla tan paid to tha oantrnl foranuaant of a foreign coun- 
try, shall ha trasted as Fadaral inooms taxes. 

(2) Rsfcransss in this part to tha Internal Revenue Coda of 1986, 
Fadaral inooms tax forma, and tha Internal Rsfoouo Barrios shell, 
for pmposssofthstax dooorlh ad in paragraph ( U ha trusted as rsf- 
arsaoaa to tha ctrrssponding laws, tax forma, and tax oaUactiou 
sgsndaa of thoaa jurisdiction, i ss u s cli es ly, subset to such adjusts 
moots ss tha Secretary may prsscnbs by regulation. 

(20 UA& lOSTtv) Um*i O*** 17, 1HS» Pi. 9S-4SS, mc 40S(tX 100 8t*t 
1412; ■■■■ill Joss I 19S7. PX. 10MO, mc 140SK 101 SUt 8SS-45S; tXModtd 
July IS, INS, Pi* 100-MS, asc 7<M, 101 SUL Iff . 

Paxt G— {jknixal Piovmom Rxlatxno to Student Assksxancx 

PaooaAMa 

uvmrrioNS 

Sac. 481. (a) iKrrrnmoK or Hkwb Education.- <l) For tha pur- 
poss of this title, except subpart 6 of part A and part B, tha tsnn 
"institution of higher education" include*, in addition to tha insti- 
tutions covered by tha definition oontainsd in ooctiou 1201(*>— 

(A) a proprietary institution of higher education; 

(B) a pooteecondary vocational inst itut ion; 

- (O a deportment, division, or other administrative unit in a 

nnlloge or unfosnity which provides primarily or exclusively 
sn a ocra dita d program of ad n oa t ion in pr o f sa ak ma l nursing and 
alliad subjects loading to tha dagraa of bachalor of nursing, or 
to an equivalent degree* or to a graduata dagraa in nursing 
and 

- (D) a dspsrtmsnt, division, or othsr administrative unit in a 

junior college, community college, college, or university which 
proridss pnmarily or escluoiveiy an aocraditad 2-veer program 
of education in professional nursing and alliad subsets loading 
to sn sssocists degree in nursing or to an equivalent degree* 
(2) Tbs tsnn "sccred&ad" whan applied to eny program of nurss 
educstion msans a program aocrsoitsd by a raoognissd body or 
bodiss approved for such purposa by tha Sscrvtary. 
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LiGBumn history 

HOUSE CONF. REP. NO. HXM104 
(Me 140] 

10. Education savings bonis and modification of student depend- 
ency exemption 

a. Education savings bonds 

Prnent La* 

An exclusion from gross income, or deferral of taxation, for inter- 
est or other income is not allowable because the taxpayer usee the 
income specifically for educational expenses. 

Taxation of interest accruals on U.S. Series EE wings bonds 
may be deferred by cash-basis taxpayers until transfer of owner- 
ship or redemption of the bonds. 

House BUI 

No provision. 

Senate Amendment 

Interest income earned on a qualified U.S. Series EE savings 
bond is excluded from gross income, if, instead of being redeemed, 
the bond is transferred to an eligible educational institution as pay- 
ment of qualified educational expenses, i.e., tuition snd required 
fees, for a taxpayer, or taxpayer s spouse or dependents. The 
amount of exclusion allowed tor a taxable year is the lesser of (1) 
the amount that otherwise is includible in gross income by reason 
of such transfer, or (2) the amount of such higher education ex- 
penses. 

The exclusion is phased out for a taxpayer with adjusted gross 
income < AGI) of S60.000 or more for the taxable year, no amount is 
exciudiblo by a taxpayer whoee AGI is $80,000 or more. For a tax- 
payer with AGI between $60,000 and $70,000. 67 percent of the eli- 
gible amount is exciudiblo; for AGI between $70,000 and $80,000. 34 
percent of the eligible amount is exciudiblo. In the esse of a mar- 
ried individual filing separately, the phaseout amounts are one- half 
of those described. The phaseout amounts art indexed in calendar 
yean after 1988. 

With respect to a taxpayer who is a dependent of another tax- 
payer, the phaseout is applied by taking into account the AGI of 
both taxpayers. 

Present law is emended to allow U) transfer of a US. savings 
bond to an eligible educational institution and (2) redemption of 
such bond by such institution for the educational purposes of this 
provision. 

► An eligible educational Institution is defined in the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (sec. 1201(a) or 481(a)). or in the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act (subparagraph (O or (D) of sec. 521(3)). 

The provision is effective for transfers of qualified U.S. savings 
'bonds issued after the date of enactment 

Conference Agreement 

The conference agreement follows the Struts amendment with 
the following changes. 
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TECH. AND MUG REVENUE ACT 

PL 100447 
lpspl4« 

The exduskm from iron income of interest on US. Seritt EE 
savings bonds is available only for individuals who hsvt purchastd, 
aftsr having sttainsd aft 24, and art sols owners of tht bonds* or 
who own luch bonds jointly with thsir spouss, Tht txduskm is not 
availablt to an individual who is tht owntr of a Seritt EE bond 
which was purchastd by anothtr individual othtr than a spoust, 
Undtr this rult, inttrtst on bonds purchastd by an individual to bt 
rtdttmtd in isay) 10 years whtn a dtptndtnt of tht individual at* 
ttnds a coiltgt is eligible for tht exdusion. However, tht exdusion 
will not bt allowable if bonds art purchastd by a partnt and put in 
tht nsmt of tht child or anothtr dtptndtnt of tht taxpayer, or if 
bondn art purchastd by any individual who is undtr aft 24 at tht 
timt of pure hast. 

Savings bonds art to bt rtdttmtd by tht owntr, rathtr than 
bting trsnsftrrtd to tht educational institution. If tht aggregate re- 
demption amount. i.t„ principal plus inttrtst, of alfSeriat EE 
bonds redeemed by the taxpayer during the taxable year dots not 
exceed the amount of the student's qualified educational expenses, 
all interest for the year on the bonds is exdudible subject to the 
AGI phsssout: for example, when tht redemption amount is $8,000 
'$4,000 principal and $4,000 accrued inttrttt) and qualified educa- 
tional expensss art $9,500. tht redemption amount txcttds tht 

3ua)ified educational expenses and all 14.000 inttrtst in the re- 
tmption amount is exdudible from income. If tht rtdtmption 
amount exceeds the qualified educational expe ns es, tht amount of 
exdudible inttrtst is reduced on a pro rata oasis, i.e., the ratio of 
qualified educational expensss to tht sum of principal and inttrtst 
on all Series EE bonds redeemed during the taxable year. For ex- 
ample, if the redemption amount is $8,000, consisting of $4,000 
each principal and interest, and qualified educational expensss are 
$6,000. the ratio of expenses to redemption amount is 75 percent, 
and $3.00C of the interest received in the course of rtdtmption is 
exdudible from income. 

Qualified educational expenses mean tuition and rtquirtd fees 
net of scholarships, fellowships, employer provided educational as* 
sistance isec. 127). and other tuition reduction amount*, The ex* • 
penses must be incurred by the taxpayer, spouse, or dependent 
during the year of redemption. Such expenses do not include ex- 
penses with respect to any course or other education involving 
sports, games, or hobbies, other than as part of a degree or certifi- 
cate granting program. 
Eligible educational institutions art defined in sec. 1201(a) and 
, 481(a*l> <C) and <D) (i.e.. nursing schools) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. as in effect on October 21, 1988, and in the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act (subparagraph <C) or iD) of sec. 
521(3)). as in effect on October 21, 1988. An eligible educational in* J 
stitution doee not include proprietary institutions, * 

The phaseout ranges art modified. For Joint returns, the phase* 
out range is for modified AGI from $80,000 to $90,000, and from 
$40,000 to $56,000 for single taxpayers and heads of household*. 
Married taxpayers who file separata returns art not tligiblt for tht 
exclusion. Modified AGI means the sum of the adjusted grots 
income of the taxpayer f or the taxable year, the partial inclusion of 
social security and tier 1 railroad retirement benefits (sec. 86), the 
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adjustments for contributions of rttirtmtm savings (sec. 219), and 
adjustments with respect to limitetiona of passive activity louts 
and credits 'sec. 469K ancL without regard to thia section, tha mas 
inooma earned by citiseua or residents of tha Unitad Stataa living 
abroad (sec. 911). and inooma from aouroaa within Guam, Amariean 
Samoa, tha Northara Mariana Islands, and Puarto Rico (seca. 931 
and 933). 

Tha phaaaout rata for tha exclusion ia applied gradually ovar tha 
inooma phaaaout range, aa ia tha caaa with othar inooma phaaaouta 
undar pnaant law. 

Tha amounts of AGI that datarmina tha phaaaout range art in- * 
daxad beginning in 1990. Such adjustments will ba rounded to tha 
naaraat ISO. 

Tha conftrtnca agraamant authoriaaa tha Secretary of tha Treas- 
ury to praacriba recordkeeping, information reporting and bond re- 
dtmption procaduraa with regard to tha responsibility of both tha 
Buraau of Public Dabt and tha Intarnal Ravanua Sarvica. Such au- 
thority includaa modifying tha forma that ara flllad out whan bonds 
art radaamad to providt rtporting apacificaily of both principal and 
intarsat componants of tha redemption amount, an indication that 
tha rtdamption amount ia intandad for paymant of qualified educa- 
tional expenses, and tha issuanca data of tha bond. Tha regulations 
also may praacriba appropriate requiramanta for substantiation of 
tha amount of qualifiad educational expenaeo incurred during tha 
year. Tha Sacratary is also directed to taka such steps aa may ba 
nectssary to maka tha ga *'-*tl public aware of this program. 

Tha amandmanta made by provision tpply to taxable yaars be- 
ginning after Dacambar 31, 1989. Tha tern Qualified United States 
Series EE savings bond means any United Statea savings bond 
issued after December 31. 1989. at diacount undar section 3105 of 
title 31. United States Code ana to interest earned on bonds issued 
on and after January 1, 1990, to tha purchaser-owner of the bonds. 
The exclusion is not available for any bonds which might be ob- 
tained as part of a tax-free rollover of matured Series E savings 
bonds into Series EE savings bonds. 

Under the conference agreement, the Treasury Department, 
after consultation with the Depertmtnt of Education* shall conduct 
a study of the feasibility of utilising stamp or similar programs to 
encourage and facilitate savings by parents toward purchase of 
Series EE bonds eligible for exclusion under the provision. The 
Treasury Department shall submit tha results of the study, togeth- 
er with any recommendations as deemed appropriate, to the tax- 
writing committees by December 31, 1989. 

b. Dependency exemption for certain students 

PrtMHt Law 

A taxpayer generally may not claim a dependency exemption for 
a dependent whoee gross income for the year exceeds the exemp- 
tion amount (SL950 in 1988). However, this gross income test does 
not apply if the dependent is (1) a child of the taxpayer and (2) a 
full-time student at a qualified educational organisation, regardless 
of the student s age. 
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